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Courses absolutely new and published now for the first time. Positively the most successful instruction for the pur- 


e poses intended ever formulated. These courses will give a complete knowledge of each subject from the rudiments to 
fo llowi ng the point of execution at sight. 


= f have been’ able to. put forth. 
representatiUe) oo you want TO PLAY THE PIANO AT SIGHT? 
ee ¥ DO YOU WANT TO PLAY THE ORGAN AT SIGHT? 
MUStcians : DO YOU WANT TO FLAY THE VIOLIN AT SIGHT? 
. 00 YOU WANT TO SING AT SIGHT? 
Th. Beresina Each Course Complete in Ninety Lessons. If not as Represented, Money Refunded. 


You can surprise yourself and your friends. We guarantee absolutely that if you will follow our course you can 
Arthur Heft play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or Sing at Sight. 


The best results,in the shortest time, at the smallest expense that money and brains 


In thirty lessons you wiil be able to play waltzes, marches, two steps, 
etc., etc. In sixty lessons you will be able to play more difficult music; in ninety lessons you will play or’sing, better 
Jacob Schmidt than the Average amateur who studies four or five years. 


cated elsewhere. All original matter is covered by International copyright. You can accomplish these results: in 


spare time. One hour the day is enough; even less ‘time may be sufficient. The cost is low enough to be within the 
W. B. Strong reach of every one. 


OUR COLLEGIATE COURSES IN PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FORM, FUGUE, CANON, ORCHESTRATION, GENERAL COMPOSI- 
Edwin M t Ik TION, AND RELATED SUBJECTS, WHICH ARE OF A MORE EXTENSIVE AND TECHNICAL CHARACTER, WILL IN FUTURE BE OPEN ONLY 
1 ad e ca TO PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SPECIAL STUDENTS. PROSPECTUS IN THESE COURSES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Carl B NOT AN EXPERIMENT: A DEMONSTRATION. Read what “SUCCESS” students say: 
ar unge “ The pieces are not difficult forme. At “T think your method the only way of ‘** Your lessons are excellent.” 
ous some of Suerciaes were. bs | are ted ee ty. ye . A eoaase McKInney * * * California. 
coming much easier for me now am LENORE BRITZIUS innesota. ril 2, 1901. 
Evalyn A. Fletcher applying the principles I have learned in March 31, 1901. . . 


Our work is entirely new and original and cannot be dupli- 


these lessons in instruction to my pupils. 


“y hi dwith thod pe | ee leased with y your plan, ” 
am much impressed with your metho iss IDA AUTIER ouisiana. 
Frank Nagel Mise SUSAN M. DAVIDSON # ** IIhnois 284 amanxious totakea complete course.” March 29, 1901. 
June 21, 1901. Apt % —— “‘Am very much interested and pleased, 
WwW ‘ Delight 1 a dam! t th Lal 
James Wilkinson sudentins -Mled bar takeds toll toe be “Tam highly pleased with the instruc- wanted to leare” | ot ne ay 1 always 
; fore? It is the most interesting music les- tion and Nee ig my efforts merit approval.” Jane M. CALLAHAN * * * Utah. 
Frederick Spencer son I ever had.” .C. SCHOLES * * * W ashington. January 28. 1901. 
ANNIE CORNFORTH * * * Maine. Apeti ‘ie 1901. “] realize the great good of your system, 
February 27, 1901. ‘*T shall expect another lesson by return and the benefit fit 1 have derived from the 
F. B. Webster , am ver <9 interested and pleased mal — much pleased with your system soon Oe jatecrepted, mane pore Bae I 
with your schoo of teaching.’ ank you for your helpful instruction 
%e H. Pratt * * * Massachusetts. LELIA ROBINSON * * * Kentucky. ANNIE May BELL * * * Georgia. 
Virgil E. David March 12, 1901. May 6, 1901. May 18, 1901. 
9 h d d th WE CAN ACCEPT TWO HUNDRED “ SUCCESS’’ STUDENTS STARTING IN SEPTEMBER. 
an¢ @ hunared omers Send for Book of Information. It costs you nothing. 
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F a drop of ink may con- 

tain an immortal poem, 
as has been said, what vast potentialities may not be 
stored up in that tiny hamlet in Central New York, — 
the home of the child republic! The motto of the George Junior 
Republic is, «*‘ Nothing without labor.’’ This is the basis of its laws, 
the essence of its philosophy. Nothing is gratuitous. Merit alone 
wins. If these economic principles should obtain adoption in 
the larger nation, what a number of drops of ink, what a 
multitude of pens, would be needed to tell the story of 
this little commonwealth to posterity! It was on a 
bright July morning, in 1895, that the republic was 
founded, near Freeville, in Tompkins County, 
New York, where a beautiful stretch of _roll- 
ing farm land commands a fascinating 
view of one of the most thriving sec- 
tions of the state. There the first 


x 
Let a boy possess some- 


thing, and he will acquire 
self-respect and honor 


stone was laid, and the life- 
study of William R. George 
began to assume the form of a concrete idea. 

When it was started, the Junior Republic was really an 
attempt to diminish pauperism and crime, by instilling into 
neglected children those lessons of morality, responsibility 
and self-control that make the foundations of true manhood and 
womanhood. The citizens, as the members of the repub- 
lic call themselves, with a thrill of pride, began to arrive 
even faster than Mr. George had expected. They were of 
a sort which seemed to argue a brief and disastrous career 
for the little community. But Mr. George believed 
that, if the theories of the republic were taught in 
such a way that the children could learn by ex- 
perience the inevitable results of laziness, 
disorder, and disobedience of moral 
laws, the graduation of good, 


So industrious are these lit- 
tle people, that their prod- 
ucts find a ready market 
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FAIR CITIZENS TAKING A LESSON IN SEWING 


minded citizens into the greater nation would show a very large per- 
of the total membership. 
Che largest practicable measure of self-government was allowed them. 
George believed that this would prove an incentivé for them to do 
He was not mistaken. Another favorite theory was this: Let a 
possess something, and he will acquire self-respect and honor. It is the 
who has nothing, and no idea of securing anything honestly, whose 
turns to the channels of theft. 


Self-Government and Self-Help Work Well Together 


’n these fundamental principles the Junior Republic was born. To- 
annot be classed as an ‘‘attempt’’ or an ‘‘experiment.’’ Itis a fact. 
sent into the world of commerce some young men whom their em- 

rs point to with pride, trust, and confidence,—young men whose lives 
otherwise have been blackened beyond redemption. It has also 

| a number of boys on the road to college; and Cornell, Harvard and 
re recording some of its ex-citizens among their students. It has taken 
irls from the brink of those depths where the soul and body become 
rched with degradation even before the first faint blush of youth has 
ed; and these girls now hold excellent domestic positions, or are 
| wisely. A remarkable fact of this development is that these chil- 
ive done their upbuilding work themselves. They own their gov- 
t just as we own our government. They make their laws and ad- 
them according to the guidance of their own judgment. Mr. 
exercises no authority over the citizens. Although he is the founder 
republic, and its superintendent, he is nothing more than one of its 
with no extra privileges, grants, or conditions. No teacher, secu- 
eligious, has been engaged from the outside. 

Vhen a boy or girl reaches the age of twelve years, he or she is eligi- 
citizenship. Under that age they are classed as minors, and guard- 

appointed from the citizen body to take care of them. The officers 

republic are: Edward F. King, president; Alice Martin, vice president; 

e Arthur Sawyer, secretary of state; and Samuel W. Silver, secretary of the 

ry. No citizen is eligible for the presidency or vice presidency who 

treached the ageof fifteen years, or for the position of secretary of state 
retary of the treasury who has not reached the age of fourteen years. 
natter of fact, all the officers are under twenty. The judge of the 
e court, who is appointed by the president, is George Offer, and the 

r in which this lad rules his court is the quintessence of legal dignity, 

does not brook of the farcical. Many a case has been debated be- 

m, by the lawyers of the republic, in excellent style, and his decisions 

een based on legal knowledge and sound judgment. 


There Are No Free Beds or Free Meals to Encourage Idlers 


When a boy is admitted to the republic, unless he is of tender years, 

; thrown upon his own resources. There are no free beds, no free 
, no conditions to encourage the idler. He must go to work to earn 
ecessaries of life. He may be gruff, ugly in temper, full of abuse, 
ssume an air of independence, but the bright, thriving atmosphere of 
republic soon takes all of this out of him, and he applies for work. 
re is plenty of work, too. Houses are constantly being built, to increase 
much needed accommodations of the republic, and he can become a 
penter, or secure work on the farms, or in the dairy, the laundry, the 
or the printing office. For this labor he is paid in money of the re- 

, which has a value of about twenty cents to the United States dollar. 
he can rent a room and buy his food. It will be seen that the first 

) toward a position of self-respect in the republic is possession, and that 
or no sentiment is expended on paupers, There, vagrancy and cigarette 


HERE THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW IS UPHELD 


PRESIDENT E. F. KING 


TREASURER S. 


A SHIFTLESS LAD *“*SOLD OUT” BY A SHERIFF’S OFFICER 


smoking are crimes, and gambling is another black felony. The bank of 
the republic is open at convenient hours, so that the citizens may have 
every opportunity to deposit and save. Its principles are the same as those 
of all banking institutions, and it it is said that the possession of a check 
book and the ability to draw checks on his or her personal account has 
changed the life,—marked the turning-point, as it were, in the career of 
many a little citizen. So industrious have these little people become that 
their farm products, preserved jellies, and the clothing made by the girh 
citizens have found a ready market throughout the state. The laws are 
observed most rigidly. The police department is a well conducted institu- 
tion. Offenders against the law are arrested by the citizen police, brought 
before the court of the republic, defended by its citizen lawyers, and, if 
found guilty, sentenced to its prison, a little frame house in the center of 
the republic, that marks the goal of the wrongdoer. There are girl lawyers 
and boy lawyers, and both sexes are summoned to do jury duty. 

Politics plays an important part in the affairs of the republic. There 
are two parties, the Good Government party and the Citizens Independent 
party. The last-named organization was successful at the latest election. 
Political rivalry is keen, exciting, and interesting, and involves some heated 
disputes both in open speech and in the columns of ‘‘The Citizen,’’ the 
newspaper of the republic. 


“The People Know What They Want,” Said this Ruler of Eighteen 


President King, when I called, was surrounded by cracker barrels, 
coffee grinders, hats, caps, boots, and a great array of general merchandise. 
He was earnestly considering a real estate tax bill which had just passed 
the legislature. The president had vetoed the bill, but it had been passed 
again, over his veto. This boy ruler was not one whit depressed at the op- 
position shown him by the lawmakers, but said: ‘‘The people know what 
they want, and are going to have it, and I must agree to the rule of 
the majority.’"” No diamond-crowned monarch, reveling in the glory of 
hereditary pride and the consciousness of despotism, no president of a gov- 
ernment for the people, ever uttered a broader sentiment. Since my visit, 
he has been obliged to resign the presidency. His reasons are best stated 
in his own well chosen words :— 

‘‘A man cannot be a successful politician and a successful business 
man at the same time. . I would rather be a business man,”’ 

An election will soon be held, to choose his successor. The candi- 
dates are Secretary of State Sawyer, and William G. Beach, a prominent 
lawyer of the republic. The question of woman-suffrage will enter into this 
election, the majority seeming to favor girls’ holding office. This has al- 
ways been an important matter in the poiitics of the Republic, as the fol- 
lowing from ‘‘The Citizen’’ will indicate: ‘‘ A proposition was made in the 
summer of 1899, to have a girl judge, and all of the girls were of course 
enthusiastically in favor of the plan. Against it, however, were many of 
the prominent boy citizens. Many excellent reasons were advanced in 
favor of appointing a girl to try the girls’ cases. One was appointed, who 
has filled the position with justice and honor, and there has been no occa- 
sion to complain of her decisions in any case. Sheisa student of law, and, 
when not hearing cases, is usually studying. Her decisions have 
been marked with considerable fairness. However, there will always be a 
feeling, among the boy citizens, not to let woman-suffrage secure too strong 
a hold, as it is liable to become a powerful adversary, and, perhaps, con- 
trol the ballot. ® There are a great many boys in sympathy with the move- 
ment, as they believe women should have equal rights with men.’’ The 
effect of the Republic, as regards training in habits of industry and of thrift, is 
remarkable. The training in citizenship is no less valuable than the training 
in political thrift, industrial economics, and respect for the law. 


W. SILVER OUTHFUL CAPITALISTS MAKING DEPOSITS IN THE BANK 
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LITERAI RED 


The Causes Leading Ne 


Thereto Discussed by 


rthere could be anything more won- ' 
J derful than the redemption of In- 

diana from the olden-time contempt 
for its ‘‘doubtful’’ politics, it may pos- 
sibly be found in its emergence from 
literary obscurity into the refulgent 
light of fame. One transition gave to 
thenation a group of statesmen such 
as Benjamin Harrison, W.S. Holman, 
Charles W. Fairbanks, Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, Charles B. Landis, and James 
£.Watson; the other has given to the 
world a coterie of pen-masters, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Lew’’ Wallace, James Whit- 
cmb Riley, Winston Churchill, 
Booth Tarkington, and the late Edgar 
William Nye and Maurice Thompson. 

The literary evolution of the state 
being by far the more interesting, I 
ventured to seek its cause by approach- 
ing two of her best known /i/terateurs, 
General Wallace and Mr. Riley, and 
asked them to explain Indiana's ad- 
yanced literary standard. 

The first of these, immortalized as 
the author of ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ entered 
into the subject earnestly. Perhaps 
no other son of Indiana cherishes 
such passionate and unswerving loy- 
alty for his native state, or feels more 
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pride and satisfaction in the recogni- TWO FAMOUS ‘‘ HOOSIERS:” ‘*LEW’? WALLACE AND JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


tion she has at length won. In an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ Why has Indiana produced so much more literature 
than any other western state ?’’ General Wallace said :— 

‘The question admits, I think, of a philosophical answer. For many 
years, Indiana was an object of contempt and ridicule. In eastern estima- 
tion, it was not considered respectable to be a citizen of Indiana. It wasa 
hard condition, but also a natural one. Originally, the state had been 
settled by emigrants from all the other states, particularly from those of 
the East and South. Settlers from the latter established themselves in the 
counties below the old national road, which was a kind of central line 
east and west; while those from New England took possession of the north- 
em half, where they ‘out-Yankeed,’ so to speak, Massachusetts herself. 
Each individual brought along the customs, idioms, and ideas to which he 
was born. In this way northern Indiana corresponded with New England; 
southern, with the South. 

‘From this union of opposite clans sprang a second generation, which 
began to show a pride of state that was wholly wanting in the germ-stock. 

«‘Stung to the quick by the contempt from the outside which they had 
inherited, as it were, the later generation turned its attention to culture; 
and, possessed of a desire for general improvement, it empowered the legis- 
lature to establish a system of public schools founded upon an indestructi- 
ble basis. Then, seeing the profit of their work in the evanishment of 
illiteracy, they advanced to colleges. So, before the first generation had 
gone, the ‘Hoosiers’ were a reading public, well provided with libraries. 
From readers they became students, and undertook pretentious literary work. 

‘“‘A curious point in the progress of intellectual development, singularly 
afirmed by history, is that the earliest form of expression of every people 
given to literature seems to have been poetry. It was so with Indiana. 
Benjamin S. Parker, himself an Indiana product, in his new collection of 
‘Poets and Poetry of Indiana,’ names more. than a hundred and twenty 
writers of verse, from whom he gives examples, some of them of rare excel- 
lence, all of them in degree more than respectable. He cites some very 
fine examples of their work. 

«By the same law of progression, the advance from poetry is to story- 
telling; then to history and philosophy; and, with Ridpath and John Hay 
for our historians, we count upon the advent, shortly, of philosophers to 
divide honors with the best of the class ;—that is, summing all up, our antici- 
pation most cherished is that Indiana, some day not far off, will take her 
place as the acknowledged Attica of the country.”’ 


tow the Lash of Criticism Spurred a Poet to Sweetest Song 


_ James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, was minutely and painstakingly 
witing his autograph, and an appropriate sentiment, in three of his books, 
for admiring purchasers, when he was asked for his opinion on the subject 
of the expansion of Indiana literature. 

__ Belonging to a later generation of ‘‘ Hoosiers’’ than his friend, General 
Wallace, he holds a slightly altered opinion, and has been spared the bit- 
teess of revilement. In fact, he has been an agent of no mean power in 
temoving the stigma from his native state. ‘Wherever English is read, 
Riley's poems have won their way, shoulder to shoulder, with ‘‘Ben Hur.”’ 
Mr. Riley said :— 

‘‘I do not know what I should say about Indiana literature and the 
tauses of its growth. I think, possibly, the reason it has attracted such 
wide attention, and expanded in so many directions, is that it drew inspi- 
fation and received impetus from having been lampooned and made fun of 
by every cultured ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’ of the outside world. 

‘*Personally, the world has always been kind to me, but I do not 

ow that I expectec. kindness. 

“It is glorious to be barred,—to suffer the whips and scorn of self- 
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OF WNIDVANVA 


Lewis Wallace and 
James Whitcomb Riley 


accredited superiors! It roused us, this 
superciliousness, to our real worth, 
and it inspired us to put forth our 
best efforts. That excellence in lit- 
erature is found in Indiana I am 
thankful for, and I am glad that I 
have outlived the ridicule, and that 
others have recognized, of late, this 
special excellence of the work of 
our authors, and given credit most 
generously. 

‘‘T am sure that the same excel- 
lence will be found in our neighbor- 
ing western states, and that we, in 
turn, will not withhold from them 
encouragement and recognition. II- 
linois has already developed some 
rare poets. Ohio, too, ranks high in 
western literature. 

‘«The beginner, with his youthful 
imagination just ‘ramping it,’ is too 
sensitive to the pricks of criticism. 
He stands in awe of the self-consti- 
tuted critic, until he cannot see any- 
thing else, and, necessarily, loses 
sight of the value of ideas, which 
count more than all else. He can 
never make up the loss in years. In- 
deed, he can never regain it. It is 
expecting to be a writer in six months 
or a year that makes him think him- 
self a failure. 

‘*A literary life means work. He who would write must learn that, and 
learn to work hard. Look at Bernhar?*’s art; look at the amount of hard 
work she goes through every day, to make it perfect. How many writers 
do as she does? No good thing was ever done quickly,—nothing of any 
value. The capacity for hard work has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of Indiana literature.’’ 

From his own statement, it may be inferred that Mr. Riley attributes 
much of the excellence of Indiana literature to persistence in the face of 
early and unsparing ridicule and denial of a hearing. His own experience 
is proof of the soundness of his theory, for, as he has related, it took twenty 
years of pertinacious endeavor before he succeeded in having his work 
accepted by one of the old, high-class magazines. But at length a day 
came when he became a ‘valued contributor.”’ 


Painstaking Work, Alone, Made Recognition and Fame Possible 


The unfolding of Indiana literature has seemed sudden, but, in reality, 
it has been of a slow, steady growth, which promises permanency. © While 
it may not have reached the perfection and polish of the work of older, one 
may almost say ‘‘ hereditary,’’ coteries, it is characterized by ascope and 
originality, vigor and brilliancy, which amply compensate for their absence. 
It has developed in spite of hostile strictures upon and invidious derision of 
Indiana's people, because they had the ability to do good work, and the 
pluck to persist in the doing. 

General Wallace is not a prolific writer, and, in every instance, years 
elapsed before he presented a finished work to the public. In the case of 
‘«The Fair God,"’ the time occupied in composition ran into decades, and 
what youth saw begun, middle age saw completed. 

But from its first appearance, it bore the stamp of success. ‘‘Ben 
Hur”’ was written in four years, and was, perhaps, the most widely accepted 
book of modern times. Absolute integrity as to facts is characteristic of 
the work. Its author thought no trouble too great to verify the smallest 
point. In the matter of keeping time on the Greek galleys, General Wal- 
lace was put to the trouble and fatigue of a long journey East, and, through 
Mr. Spofford, librarian of congress, learned that, in a Boston library, there 
was a book, which stood third on a particular shelf, that would give him a 
full account of the method. That is an illustration of his painstaking. Rec- 
ognition came to him with this, his greatest venture. 

Such was not entirely the case with Mr. Riley. While people of cul- 
ture and refinement eulogized the beauty of Burns's dialect poetry, they 
were slow to feel the pathos and whimsical loveliness of the poems of ‘‘ Ben 
F. Johnson, of Boone."’ 

At first, the thin-skinned ‘‘ Hoosier’’ regarded them as minute charac- 
terizations of their peculiarities, —a sort of oblique ridicule. They could not 
rightly estimate the ardent loyalty of this son of the people to the people; 
but, when convinced of it, they gave him warm, unstinted approbation, and 
were no longer blind to the pathos, naturalness, and jocundity of his verse. 

Riley's poems made their success by their simple, direct appeal to 
every heart. For generations they will stand on the shelf beside Burns, the 
most faithful exponent of those men who live closest to nature. Whoever 
can appeal to mankind through nature has an art like the charm of spring 
or the voice of water, to which all may listen, and understand. 

There is a homely friendliness among the ‘‘ Hoosiers,’’—so delightfully 
depicted in Booth Tarkington's ‘‘Gentleman from Indiana,’’—which has 
passed away in the older, more formal states.‘ It pervades nearly all of 
Mr. Riley's dialect poems, and explains, in a measure, the intense loyalty 
of the people to their homes and their state. 

















[Note.—These interviews were secured for Success by Caroline Brown, of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana.—Tue Epitor.] 
















I. 
we No IT ISN’ T that I crave riches, 
Mr. Meeker,’’ continued 
Rev. Crawford Cherrival, as he held 
in, without much difficulty, his scrag- 
gy sorrel, whilethe spanking roans of 
his wealthy parishioner, Silas Meek- 
er,champed and tugged in their de- 
sire to be off, —‘‘at least, not for the 
money's sake; but one can do so 














much good with a little of it, at times, you know.”’ | 


Silas Meeker laughed a dry little laugh. 

‘«Well, parson, it seems to me you have an ex- 
cellent chance to show how much good it's possi- 
ble for a man in your position to do with very little 
of it, seeing the income from the First Church of 
Sparville is rather limited. But, if I recollect 
rightly, parson, I’ve heard you preach the con- 
trary doctrine,—that it is the root of evil, and so 
forth. Come, now,—ha, there, Jerry!’’—this lat- 
ter to the restless off horse. 

“Yes, it’s quite true,’’ replied Mr. Cherrival; 
and he added, deprecatingly: ‘‘It’s a subject I 
rarely discuss outside of the pulpit.”’ 

««Of course,’’ observed Mr. Meeker, apologeti- 
cally; ‘‘I had not the slightest notion of bringing 
it up in a general way, parson; only I thought I 
would like to do you a service, if I could, knowing 
what a hard time of it most of you underpaid dom- 
inies have. There’s Dr. Gross, now; he hasn't 
half your brains, parson, but he has limitless 
cheek, and they've given him a four-thousand- 
dollar church out West, I hear, while you plod 
along here, year in and year out, on a trumpery 
twelve hundred, and with two girls to educate.”’ 

«Yes, yes,’’ sighed the dominie, as he glanced 
in the direction of the little brown parsonage, 
embosomed among the trees; ‘‘ but even my quiet 
life has its compensations.’’ 

‘«There is only one kind of compensation the 
world takes stock in, parson, and that’s hard 
cash,’’ snorted Silas, as he leaned forward to flick 
i horsefly off the neck of Sue, the mare. ‘But 
| haven't time to argue the point. I’m going over 
to Branchville, and I'll be back to supper. If 
you can spare half an hour, this evening, from your 
sermon, run over, and we'll talk about this thing. 
No, I can’t say another word, just now.’’ And, 
with ashake of the lines, and a light snap of the whip 
over their heads, the well-matched roans dashed 
down the road toward the Branchville turnpike. 

All that afternoon, Mr. Cherrival was unusually 
thoughtful. His wife and daughters, noting his 
mood, did not disturb him. Doubtless,some great 
pulpit theme was in process of incubation, —a dis- 
course which would arouse the dumb consciences 
of the sinners the next Sunday. So, at all events, 
concluded pretty Comfort Cherrival, the elder 
daughter, and her father’s favorite. Comfort was 
the sunshine of the Cherrival home; her sister, 
Lucia, was a tall, statuesque creature, more brilliant 
in music and small talk; but Comfort diffused 
around her that subtle aroma of whole-heartedness 
that is the accompaniment of a sweet and gentle 
nature; and to hear her laugh, and watch the dim- 
ples chase each other in her cheeks, there were cer- 
tain young men in Sparville whowould have traveled 

—indeed, who often did travel,—many a mile. 

On this particular afternoon, Mrs. Cherrival— 
a worthy dame, somewhat prone to gossip, —and 
the girls had been holding acouncil. Such coun- 
cils were frequent in the village minister's house- 
hold, where the economies had to be conscien- 
tiously studied with a view to making ends meet 
and keeping up appearances simultaneously. His 
meager salary would permit of few luxuries, and 
many a time had a dress or a bonnet done double 
duty, through the skill of Comfort, who was an 
adept at ‘‘making ever,’’—an artist in conjuring 
up ‘‘new lamps from old.’ The annual socia- 
ble, an occasion which brought out all the best 
people in Sparville and two adjoining villages, 
was almost at hand, and the Cherrivals were on 
several of the most important committees. Lucia 
was in despair. 

‘«It's hateful to be poor,’’ she declared. ‘We 
can't have anything here at home, because—be- 
cause we're so wretchedly ill off, and we can’t 
go anywhere, hardly, with these old dresses. I’m 
sure everyone will recognize that muslin, I’ve 
worn it so long. I wish ] could have a mew one!”’ 
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Mrs. Cherrival looked at the re- 
habilitated gown on which Comfort 
was putting the last touches to com- 
plete its transformation. 

««My dear,I think it will do very 
well. It’s areal blessing to have 
someone who can make things over, 
as Comfort does. It actually looks 
like new.’’ 

‘It's a horrid fright,—there! I 
tell you, mamma, I shan’t go. No, 
you can make any excuse you 
please to the managers. Say I’m 
sick. I’m sure it’s true, for I'm 
heartily sick of all this make-be- 
lieve to cover up our poverty. If 
we are poor, let us stop this silly 
pretense of being something else, 
and stayat home. That will be consistent, at least.”’ 

‘Oh, Lucia,’’ said her sister, ‘‘ you forget that 
we've both promised, and that the music commit- 
tee depends largely upon your aid for the selec- 
tions. We must go.”’ 

‘«I positively won't, unless I have a new gown. 
That is final.’’ And Lucia walked out of the sew- 
ing room and found herself face to face with her 
father, who was just entering. 

Mr. Cherrival had been an almost unconscious 
listener. Every word of the girl’s talk had cut 
into his heart like a knife. 

«Yes, my dear,’’ he said, in a dissembling tone, 
‘‘you are quite right aboutthe gown. I overheard 
what you were saying when I came in, ‘of course. 
We will see what can be done,’’ he added, ad- 
dressing his wife. And, with a firmer tread, as of 
one who had suddenly registered some mighty re- 
solve, he bent his steps toward his study. 

At eight o’clock that evening, the village min- 
ister dropped around to Mr. Meeker’s residence. 
That gentleman lived in a roomy, old-style place, 
which he had bought cheap, and on which he had 
expended a considerable sum in repairs. To the 
occupant of the little parsonage, with its boxy 
rooms, the parlors seemed spacious and imposing. 
They were showily and somewhat stuffily furnished, 
—too much so, altogether, thought Mr. Cherrival; 
but, then, such profusion was an eccentricity of 
wealth. Besides, it was good for the tradesmen. 
He was estimating the probable value of the pic- 
tures and bronzes, when a door opened and Silas 
Meeker came forward, bowing, and with extended 
hands of welcome. 

‘«Glad you came,’’ he said, warmly. ‘‘Step 
this way; this is my own nook, the only corner in 
the place I call my own, you know. The women 
folks pretty much monopolize the rest.’’ 

It was a small apartment, but cozily furnished. 
A wide, roll-top desk, littered with papers, stood 
open at one side near the window. 

‘Now, sit down, parson,’’ said Silas, ‘‘and let 
us resume that talk we began on the road this fore- 
noon. Are you agreeable ?’’ 

‘«Quite,’’ replied Mr. Cherrival. <‘‘The fact 
is, I—I’ ve been thinking it over a bit, and—well, 
you may be right.”’ 

‘Of course | am, and so are you right, too,’’ 
rejoined Meeker, slapping his knee. ‘Why, it's 
as plain as the nose on your face, that a man can 
do more with money than he can without it! 
That's so, eh ?’’ 

‘«Yes, I believe it is.’’ 

‘« Now, parson, let's come to the point. I’m 
a business man, and my word is good for a fair- 
sized amount down in New York. I’ve known 
you and your folks quite a long time, and an op- 
portunity has come for me to do you a service. 
Not that it costs me anything. I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that, at the outset. It’s simply 
letting you in on the ground floor, on a movement 
in the market which is as certain as sunrise.’’ 

‘‘I can’t say that I quite comprehend.”’ 

‘Ha, ha! of course not. I might have known 
you would n't catch the idea. You preachers are 
green, and no mistake; but here it is, in plain 
English.”’ 

Mr. Cherrival nodded. <‘‘Well,—’ 

«‘A certain stock— Podunk Consolidated, —is 
going up within the next twenty days, —a dead sure 
thing. I happen to be one of the few—I may 
say, very few,—who are in the combination. We 





























absolutely control it. It will go up thirty to forty 
points in the next three weeks. Now, do you 
catch the meaning ?"’ 

The village minister looked more puzzled than 
ever. ‘‘I fail to distinctly perceive the point,"— 
and he laughed, a faint little laugh, as if rather 
ashamed of his own obtuseness in matters of busi- 
ness. 

Silas looked athim. ‘‘Well,’’ he exclaimed, «] 
am not surprised. You can 't be expected, of course, 
to think of such things. What a lamb you would 
make!”’ 

‘*A lamb ?”’ echoed Mr. Cherrival. 

««Yes; it’s a pet phrase we folks have down in 
Wall Street. But let us resume. Podunk Consoli- 
dated is going up. Anyone buying it now, to hold 
for the rise, is going to make money. See?” 

««Quite clearly.’’ 

‘« Make a good-sized pile, if he can handlea 
block of it.’’ 

‘‘Ah, assuredly!’’—and a broad smile spread 
over the features of the preacher. He had grasped 
the situation at last. 

‘«Now,’’ continued Silas, impressively, ‘this 
is the opportunity of your life, Cherrival. You 
take my word for it. You go down to New York, 
to-morrow, to this address. They are my brokers, 
Mr. Finck will see you. Put in every dollar you 
can raise, beg, or borrow, on Podunk Consolidated 
on margin, and hold for the rise. It’s a dead sure 
thing.’’ 

The preacher rose to his feet. He was pale, as 
he faced this great crisis in his life. In an instant 
there came up before his eyes a vision of comforts, 
and even luxuries, at home. Mother and the girls, 
—how they would rejoice at an opportunity which 
promised to pull them out of the rut of genteel 
poverty. Yet, something—it might have been a 
wave of honorable feeling, or it might have been 
mere selfish caution, —whispered to him to be care- 
ful. The red danger-signal flushed his studious 
face. 

««Mr. Meeker,’’ he began, faintly, and his voice 
sounded hollow, even to himself, ‘I am aman 
with large responsibilities. My family look to me, 
naturally. I appreciate all you are doing for me 
in this matter, and, believe me, I would like to 
follow your advice, but I dare not take any step 
that might involve even the slightest risk. Were 
anything untoward to happen, it would be my 
ruin,—my utter ruin.”’ 

Silas took a turn up and down the room before 
replying. He wheeled abruptly and faced the 
minister. 

‘Look here, Cherrival, there is no risk; there 
shan’t be a cent of risk to you. I'll give youmy 
undertaking, in black and white, that there shan't 
If there's a loss, I'll pocket it all myself. Is that 
satisfactory ?'’ 

‘Wholly so,’ murmured the minister. 

Meeker sat down at the desk, and, seizing @ 
note-heading, wrote these words :— 


I hereby pledge myself to reimburse Rev. Craw- 
ford Cherrival for any loss he may incur in his 
holdings of Podunk Consolidated, between Sep- 
tember I and 20, Igoo. 

SILAS MEEKER. 
With this precious piece of paper folded and 
stowed away in his notebook, Mr. Cherrival rosé 
to leave. ; 
‘«Now, parson,’’ said Meeker, ‘‘there’s just 
one thing more I want to say, before bidding you 
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night. ill this that’s taken place here this 
evening must be strictly between you and me. 
Understand ? The pointer is for yourself. Idon’t 
gant to let in the whole town on this rise. It’s a 

thing, of course, and, if we were to let in a 
jew friends, all right; but to let everybody in would 
be the quickest way to let our plans slip out, and 
that would n't do." 

«] quite catch the point.”’ 

«Ofcourse you do. Now,there are just one or 
two besides yourself who know anything about it, 
and I don’t want it known too widely. So, per- 
haps, on the whole, you would better be 
mum.” 

«You may absolutely trust my discre- 
tion, Mr. Meeker,’’ was the grave assur- 
ance given by the minister. 

«That's right,’’ said Silas, bowing 
him to the stoop. ‘‘‘ Discretion’ is the 
word. Most people are fools, anyhow, 
and they can’t keep a secret. Good- 
night, Cherrival. You're all right, any- 
how. I'll see you through. Good- 
night.”” 

- + a 


II. 


ARDLY had the next morning’s sun 
reddened the tops of the hemlocks 
on South Mountain, the rocky ridge 
overlooking Sparville on the west, when 
Rev. Crawford Cherrival arose. He had 
passed an almost sleepless night, tossing 
about, and tormented by the recollec- 
tion of what had taken place in the 
Meeker mansion the previous evening. 
In those dark and tedious hours of the 
night, to his sensitive mind, trained to 
recognize even the minutest affairs of life 
fom a moral viewpoint, his bargain 
with Silas Meeker assumed the com- 
plexion of a compact with the evil pow- 
ers,—a self-surrender to Mammon. In 
those torturing hours there flashed into 
his memory, in quick succession, all that 
he had ever uttered in denunciation of 
the popular race for riches at the ex- 
pense of character. He felt his lips 
framing the famous phrase of Seneca, 
that ‘‘no one is made rich by money,”’ 
and then, in a moment of half-conscious 
hallucination, he held armfuls of crisp 
bank notes of a substantial denomina- 
tion, and felt the consciousness of that 
financial superiority which makes most 
men indifferent to the rights and opinions 
of their fellows. His heart, once tender 
and pitiful, seemed to have been replaced 
by a scarab of stone, like those which, 
as he had heard, are often found in the 
cavities of Egyptian mummies. He awoke witha 
shiver, and arose unrefreshed, having slept hardly 
an hour altogether. 

But the warm sunshine is a wonderful tonic, and, 
before Mr. Cherrival had completed his toilet, his 
spirits began torise. After all, he reflected, there 
was nothing very wicked in what he had arranged to 
do; why should he not accept a favor, when fortune 
sokindly laid it down at his feet? And he really 
could do so much with the money! Not only at 
home, but among his parish poor, he could effect 
wonderful transformations. He would consecrate 
his money—assuming that everything came out 
as he hoped,—to the best of uses. In his hands 
Itwould do better service than in those of some 
others whom he knew,—at least, he trusted it 
would. In this complacent frame of mind he 
went down stairs. 

Mrs. Cherrival was already astir The family 
kept no maid-of-all-work, and could only afford 
®casional help, so the good dame was her own 
housewife. She pottered about and laid the break- 
fast things while she chatted with the pastor. Soon 
the girls came down, and their morning meal was 
served, 

“T have to go into town this afternoon,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Cherrival, in the most casual way, 
while chipping his egg. 

“Oh, papa,’’ said Lucia, ‘‘may I go? You 
know you promised me you'd take me along, the 
hext time you went.”’ 

“I did so promise,’’ her father replied, «but 
you'll have to excuse me this time, dear, as I have 
Some business matters to look after.’’ 

Mrs. Cherrival glanced across the table. 

‘You saw Mr. Meeker last night, papa?’’ she 
queried, shrewdly. 

“Yes, we had a pleasant time together,’’ said 





SUCCESS 


the pastor. ‘‘Meeker is a fine, straightforward 
fellow,—a hard-headed business man, | should 
say, but with a good heart.”’ 

‘«Most folks think differently,’’ said Mrs. Cher- 
rival. ‘*They don’t rate him very high, and I 
know some of the neighbors who believe that he's 
altogether too sharp for Sparville; but they may 
be prejudiced, of course.’’ 

‘«Um,—well, my dear,’’ said the little pastor, 
‘*we must be extremely careful not to take up 
other people's antagonisms. We should judge of 
men and women by our own personal knowledge of 





** MECHANICALLY, HE DREW FROM HIS POCKET THE PLEDGE” 


their character and temperament, and not through 
others’ spectacles. I have found him quite an 
agreeable neighbor.’’ 

Mrs. Cherrival stopped buttering her toast for a 
moment, and looked across the table. 

‘‘It isn’t that, papa,’’ she said, quickly. ‘I 
suppose I should have said ‘smart,’ rather than 
‘sharp,’ which, somehow, has a different meaning. 
Folks here are not quite up to New York ways.”’ 

‘Now, that’s one thing I like about Meeker,’’ 
Mr. Cherrival replied. ‘‘He regards Sparville as 


an insufferably slow place, and he isn’t afraid to, 


say so. Were I to venture a like opinion with 
equal frankness, our people would resent it.’’ 
Fifteen minutes later saw him seated in a train 
and speeding toward New York. When he arrived 
there, he made his way to Broad Street, and had 
little difficulty in finding the office of Mr. Meeker’s 
broker. Mr. Finck, a bullet-headed, smooth-faced 
man with eyeglasses, over the tops of which he 
looked at his visitor, received him curtly. The 
entire transaction, over which Mr. Cherrival had 
brooded and perspired for the previous fourteen 
hours, was arranged in less than five minutes. When 
he left Broad Street and passed through Exchange 
Place into Broadway,—at that hour crowded with 
pedestrians and vehicles,—he mounted the stone 
steps in front of a bank on the corner, to stop and 
think. His brain was in a whirl. The modest 
check he had handed over to the broker, with Mr. 
Meeker’s letter, in return for which he had re- 
ceived an insignificant memorandum slip, repre- 
sented practically all his available assets. If that 
went,—if Meeker pre ed faithless, —then—! 
Mechanically, he drew from his pocket the 
pledge Meeker had given him the previous even- 
ing, and, as he read it, with deep and labored 
breathing, his panic abated and confidence re- 
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turned. He folded it up,with extreme care, and 
re-deposited it in his vest pocket. Then,all hot as 
he was, he buttoned up his frock coat and walked 
leisurely up town as far as Fourteenth Street. That 
forenoon walk, fighting his way through the crowds, 
but fighting a tenfold fiercer battle in his own 
breast, was one to be long remembered. 

It was late in the afternoon, when Mr. Cherrival 
returned to Sparville. At the station, he caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Meeker, as the latter was driving 
away with a friend who had accompanied him, on 
his return from the city, on the same express. 

‘*See Finck?’’ cried Silas, in passing. 

‘* Yes," 

‘*Did, eh? That’s good.’’ This latter 
he shouted over his shoulder, in response 
to Mr. Cherrival’s nod. 

The village parson walked home with 
a more hopeful feeling. At Meeker’s 
words, few though they had been, his de- 
pression vanished wholly. It was the 
turmoil and bustle of Broad Street that 
had upset him, he concluded, —nothing 
else; just a lit:'e of the nervous fever in- 
cident to a first experience in specula- 
tion. He would soon get used to it, he 
felt sure. Besides, he would not need to 
go back to town until it was ali over. 
No one at home would be the wiser. 

That night, after the usual simple 
evening service which Pastor Cherrival 
never omitted, and when the girls had 
kissed papa and slipped upstairs, the good 
man felt a lump of compunction stick- 
ing in his throat, as his eyes sought his 
wife’s face. Never before, in his whole 
married life, had he held a secret from 
her for a moment,and he felt like a guilty 
man. Why should she not share with him 
the precious knowledge of their coming 
good fortune? Besides, [Oh, the selfish- 
ness of man!] he could stand the strain 
easier if he shared it with her; he knew 
he could. Mr. Meeker had said he didn't 
want ‘‘the whole town’”’ to know it; but, 
surely,one might confide in his own wife. 
His eye lighted up with a sudden resolve. 

‘« My dear,—ahem!’’ he began, clear- 
ing his throat vigorously. , 

‘«There, Crawford, I knew you'd get a 
cold,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cherrival, solici- 
tously. ‘* You know you always do, when 
you go off in the cars without your'over- 
coat.”’ 

‘*No, no. Pray sit down, dear; do. I 
want to speak about something I’ ve had 
on my mind all day.’’ 

‘«Oh, Crawford, what can it be?’’ she 
asked, in lowered accents and with in- 
creasing agitation. 

‘« Nothing to worry about, ma. It’s this,—but 
first I want you to promise me, dear, that you 
won't whisper a syllable of it to anyone, not even 
to Comfort or Lucia.’’ 

‘‘Are you ill, Crawford? Let me get you some 
camphor, and there’s plenty of hot water—’’ 

‘«Goodness! Can I ever get the woman to un- 
derstand? I am per-fect-ly well, ridiculously well, 
my dear. ’Tisn’t that.’’ 

‘«Then what is it, Crawford? Why do you keep 
me in suspense? Is anybody dead or sick? Tell 
me,—I can bear it, but don’t keep me worrying 
like this."’ 

Mr. Cherrival, struck with the absurdity of the 
situation, could not repress a laugh. It was only 
a momentary cachinnation, but it brought from the 
partner of his joys a flood of tears. 

««Come, come,’’ he said, kissing her tenderly, 
‘‘dry your tears, my dear; it's nothing to cry 
about, I assure you, but rather the reverse. Hush! 
we don’t want the girls to hear us. Now, there, 
sit down calmly beside me.’’ 

‘I'll never speak another word, until you tell 
me what this dreadful thing is you’ ve been hiding 
from me, Crawford. How long have you known 
about it?’’ she asked, fearfully. ‘‘When did it 
happen ?’’ 

‘«Know about what? Why, gracious me, little 
woman, it only happened last night and—to-day,”’ 
and he rubbed his smooth chin reflectively. 

‘That's singular,’’ said his wife, looking at him 
keenly. 

‘« We're at cross-purposes, my dear, so, if you’ ll 
kindly not interrupt, I'll tell you all about it; but 
I must have your promise to keep it strictly to our- 
selves. He insisted that I should tell no one.’’ 

‘«He!’’ cried Mrs. Cherrival, with a little shriek. 
‘‘Who? why did he insist on such great secrecy ?"’ 
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‘Why, Mr. Meeker, of course,—did n't I say 


so?’’ 

‘‘No, you never did. Oh, Crawford, you're 
hiding something from me. You have a terrible 
secret which you are keeping back from the wife 
of your bosom.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, my dear; if I haven't told you 
everything, already, it's simply because you won't 
permit me.’’ 

‘«], oh, Crawford! haven't I been begging, en- 
treating, praying you to speak and relieve your 
mind? And you won't. You keep the secret fast 
locked in your heart. Remember,’’ she added, 
impressively, ‘‘there are secrets that kill!’’ 

‘« Now look here, ma. Sit quiet for five consec- 
utive minutes,and I'll tell you the whole mystery. 
It's this: Mr. Meeker has done mea very particular 
favor. He knows of a certain stock which is to 
be advanced at least twenty points inside of a 
month; he’s in the syndicate, you see, and, as they 
control the market as far as this stock is concerned, 
why, they—’’ 

‘«Oh, Crawford! you have never gone into any 
of that man’s schemes! Remember, I warned you, 
Crawford.”’ 

‘Nonsense, ma. Mr. Meeker is no schemer 
to be dreaded as one who is plotting to prey upon 
his neighbors. Besides, you know how extremely 
careful, not to say conservative, I am, in business 
matters. This is one that I consider to be emi- 
nently safe, and, let me add, substantial. The 
result will be of the greatest benefit to you and the 
girls,’’ 

‘To me?’’ echoed the wife. 

“Yes. The fact is,ma,—I have—ahem!—made 
a modest investment on Mr. Meeker’s recommen- 
dation, and with his personal guarantee. I closed 
the matter with his broker to-day.”’ 

«‘And that’s what took you to New York?’’ 
asked Mrs. Cherrival, gently rubbing her left eye 
with her handkerchief. ‘‘But, dear,—you had to 
pay money, didn’t you?’’ 

‘Not very much,"’ replied the little pastor, 
gaining confidence as he unfolded his story. ‘‘ You 
see, ma, you can’t expect to understand these 
business matters, and I don't mean to trouble 
your head about the details; but rest assured it's 
a wise investment, and one that will bring a hand- 
some profit.’’ 

Mrs. Cherrival brightened visibly. ‘‘Well, pa, 
you do work hard and you deserve to have better 
fortune than we've had these five years, since we 
came to Sparville.’’ 

Pastor Cherrival bent over his wife’s chair and 
kissed her. 

‘«There,—that's the right way to view it, ma. 
Now, you go to bed, and don’t bother 
your head about it again, for a 
month tocome. But, remember, you 
are to say nothing about it. Mr. 
Meeker was explicit in his wish that 
it should be kept as quiet as possi- 
ble. ‘Don’t want the whole town 
to xnow of it,’ was what he said.’’ 

-‘Of course, of course,’’ replied 
Mrs. Cherrival, thoughtfully. «* Well, 
I'll remember, Crawford; you never 
knew me to mention a secret to any- 
body, did you? No, nor shall you 
now. You did right to confide it 
to the partner of your bosom. But, 
goodness! it's long past ten, and it's 
time we were all asleep.”’ 

There was a faint rustle in the 
passage as Mrs. Cherrival went up 
to her room. She thought it might 
be the wind. She looked in at the 
girls’ rooms, but all was quiet. The 
deep night hush brooded over the 
little red house. 
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Ill. 


Dvris the next fortnight, Spar- 
ville was inastateof suppressed 
excitement. There were few outward 
and visible indications of anything 
unusual taking place in the quiet - 
village, yet the actual condition of affairs might not 
untruthfully have been likened toa slumbering vol- 
cano, whose hidden fires threatened momentarily to 
pierce the crust, and burst forth in flame and smoke. 
The little post office was the daily rendezvous of 
groups of villagers, who talked in whispers, and be- 
came instantly silent whenever a stranger appeared 
to drop in a letter, or inquire for the mail. In the 
back room of Gurnee’ s grocery, too, sundry meetings 
took place at which the shoemaker, the baker, 
the blacksmith, the lumberman and the carpen- 
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ter were frequently present. Mr. Burd, the vil- 
lage attorney, dropped in at some of these gather- 
ings. He and old Garrett Storms, the dairyman, 
were seen together in. close consultation, walking 
down Main Street, after one of these meetings; 
whereupon Mr. Yule, the village watchmaker and 
jeweler, and Hurry, the feed-man, who did busi- 
ness on opposite sides of the same street, nodded 
over the causeway to each other,and winked know- 
ingly. Elder Dutcher, of Mr. Cherrival’s church, 
went to New York three times during the week, 
and, on his return, was visited at his home, on 
River Street, by nearly half the congregation, in- 
cluding Mr. Marsh, the sexton, and Miss Blisselt, 
the soprano of the church choir. The Ladies’ 
Aid Societies of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Reform Churches held informal meetings 
at one another's houses, at which local charities 
were seldom even mentioned. Hutton, the livery- 
man, declared that his horses were overworked, he 
had so many customers who wanted to make calls. 
Tolman, the local newsdealer, doubled his orders 
for New York dailies, twice within the week, and 
was regularly sold out. The only individual who 
did not seem to share in the general agitation was 
the local druggist; for the population of Sparville 
-—a healthy one at all times, —was so preoccupied 
that it absolutely forgot its trifling ailments, and 
proprietary nostrums were therefore at a discount. 
The Sparville Bank’s ledger showed a larger per- 
centage of deposits withdrawn within those two 
weeks than in any previous year in its history. 
Sparville is a slow town, and its people are care- 
ful of their finances. 

‘(I didn’t see you at church, yesterday, Mr. 
Chase,’’ said President Grissom of the Sparville 
Bank, to the cashier, after opening on the second 
Monday after Pastor Cherrival’s eventful visit to 
New York. ‘‘Sick?’’ 

‘*No. I drove over to the Branch to see my 
brother-in-Jaw,'’ replied the cashier. 

‘*Ah,’’ observed Mr. Grissom, ‘‘ you missed a 
good sermon. Cherrival spoke like a man in- 
spired, and took as his text, ‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth.’ Queer choice, was n't 
it?’ 

‘*Rather,’’ replied the cashier, laughing. 
sounds like a warning.’’ 

‘“*Do you know that it strikes me that Cherri- 
val’s a mighty shrewd fellow,—for a preacher,”’ 
continued the president. ‘He told us, in that 
sermon, how delusive the chase after money is, 
and how those that get it are only trustees,—don't 
own it themselves, but have only the use of it, so 
long as they carry out the Lord’s will with it, help- 
ing other folks, and doing good generally. And 
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te Yes » 
“Did, eh? That’s good” 


he was pretty severe on rich people who make 
money a god, and those who prostitute their trust 
by pampering their own appetites, or otherwise in- 
dulging themselves.”’ 

««Rather hard on some of his own flock,’’ re- 
marked the cashier. ‘‘There’s old ‘Four-eyes’ 
Brisbin, who holds‘mortgages on a score of houses, 
and passes around the plate on Sundays, and a lot 
of others like him, who'd do anything for money.”’ 

««He had a good word, though, for money hon- 
estly made,’’ added the president, as he unfolded 


* See Finck?” cried Silas, in passing 
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the weekly financial supplement of a New You 
daily paper. 

«« How's the market ?’’ asked the cashier, sh 

‘‘Down. The whole list closed lower Sat 
with a downward tendency, particularly s 
tive shares, the natural result of the Third Avenue 
slump, I suppose.’’ 

Mr. Chase laid a paper-weight on the handfyj 
of mail on his desk, and, stepping around to wher 
the president stood, attentively examined the lig 
over the latter’s shoulder. ‘‘ Looks like a 
tumble, all ’round,’’ he observed, after a brief scry, 
tiny. ‘De Forest and Hurrell have a stock ticker 
We might send around and find out how the 
market is this morning.’’ 

The messenger was duly instructed, Mr. Chase 
giving him a list of half a dozen stocks whose quo. 
tations he was told to note. When he returned, 
both officials scanned the list eagerly. The marke 
had opened easy, but the first hour showed , 
steady decline in all the six. 

‘‘Somebody’s going to be hit badly, unless the 
market changes,’’ said the cashier, quickly. 

‘«That's so,’’ replied Mr. Grissom. ‘I havea 
notion, somehow, that there’s been quite a good 
deal of speculation, of late, among our friends here.” 

‘That doesn’t fully express it,’’ observed the 
cashier. ‘‘Most of the local accounts have run 
down lower than at any other time in my recol- 
lection. It's been a steady draft, and always on 
Mondays.”’ 

««Queer, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Well, no, not exactly. I only found out yes. 
terday what was at the bottom of it. My brother. 
in-law, who has had some acquaintance with the 
Cherrivals, let out the secret. It seems that Dom. 
inie Cherrival got a private pointer on stocks,— 
a dead secret, you know,—and it got about among 
the church folks, and they've evidently gone in 
pretty generally, that fool of a brother-in-law of 
mine with the rest of them. I just caught him in 
time, for he would have been in even more deeply, 
had I not seen him yesterday.’’ 

‘«H-m,”’’ said the president,dryly. ‘*Well, Mr, 
Chase, no accommodations, remember. Please be 
careful.’’ 

_ + 7 


IV. 


HEN Miss Comfort Cherrival put on her gloves, 
at seven o'clock that Monday evening, and 
tripped down the box-bordered gravel path, she 
was so light-hearted and happy that she felt like 
singing. With the delightful optimism of youth 
and a sunny temperament, she had always been 
accustomed to look on the bright side of things, 
and on this particular evening, for 
some cause best known to her 
cheery self, she had experienced an 
unusual exaltation. Perhaps therea- 
son was contained in the crumpled 
note which she had that morning 
received from New York. It read:— 
DEAR MIss COMFORT:— 

Expect me on the last express. Can't 
you come down and drive up with me 
from the station? Have some good news 
to tell you before we go indoors. 

Inexpressibly yours, 
WILL. 

She walked smartly down the 
main street of the village. Asshe 
turned the corner, on her way tothe 
station, an express train arrived. 
One of the first to alight was Wil 
Stanwood. 

««Good evening,’’ he said, gayly, 
as he took her hand in his. ‘Its 
good of you tocome down,Comfort” 





A shy blush and a smile a 
swered him. It was evident he was 
a welcome guest at the Cherrival 
home. They stepped into oneo 
the station carriages, and, by Will’ 
instructions, the driver took arount 

about route to the parsonage. 
«« |suppose you’ re dying to knor 
what! meant by that note,’’ he sald 

‘« Doubtless you have had some good fortune # 
the office,"’ she replied, hesitatingly. ‘1 shall be 
the first to congratulate you, if it is true.’ 

«Well, it’s true enough, Com., but the congrat 
ulation would go better with a kiss, sweetheart 

“‘Oh, Will! How could you? Is that what yo 
asked me to come down for ?’’ 

‘«Partly, little one, but not altogether. Now, ! 
want you to tell me what papa has been doifi 
in town lately. You know all about it, of course 
[Concluded on pages 985-988] 
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Celebrities Seen on Fifth Avenue Thirty Years Ago 


Timer years ago, one September afternoon, two 
gentlemen sat at a window of a prominent 
club on Fifth Avenue. They were typical New 
York gentlemen,—cultivated, rich, fashionable. 
The elder was sixty; the other was thirty years 
his junior. They sat in silence for many minutes, 
.and watched the fashionable strollers pass up and 
down the avenue. Presently Bigelow spoke. 

‘«There are many celebrities on the avenue to- 
day, Livingston,’’ he said, addressing the younger 
man. 

‘‘l dare say the fine day brings them out,”’ 
replied Livingston. ‘‘By the way, who is that 
tall, handsome man with the white hair, who just 
passed. I have noticed him many times and 
wondered who he is.’’ 

Bigelow regarded Livingston with amazement. 

«« You mean to say you do not know who that is?”’ 

‘<I certainly do not.’’ 

««Well, your education has been sadly neglected, 
‘dear boy. You learned in college all about Czsar 
and Oliver Cromwell, and a lot of other fellows, 
yet you do not know, even by sight, a man whose 
character is one of the pillars of the nation, at this 
time particularly; who is an object lesson in Amer- 
ican possibilities.’’ 

‘«Who in the world is that ?’’ 

‘«Why, it’s the commodore.”’ 

‘«Vanderbilt ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. He lives right below here, on Wash- 
ington Square.”’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t know that. He’s a handsome 
‘old chap, is n't he?”’ 

‘« Better not let him hear you call him old.”’ 

‘*Who is that crabbed-looking old party who 
has just stopped to speak to him ?’’ 

‘«That’s another celebrity, —of a different type 
entirely, though,—that’s A. T. Stewart, who is 
noted principally for starving his employees, and 
incidentally for being the merchant prince of the 
world. He’s worth nothing but money. You 
see that gentleman coming up,—I mean the one 
with the high hat.—Yes, the one leaning on the 
arm of alady. That's Thurlow Weed, —the ‘ King- 
maker,’ he is called. 
That’s his daughter, Miss 
Harriet, with him,—she 
manages his household. 
Weed once said that 
Stewart had fallen a vic- 
tim to the demon, ‘Ava- 
rice.’ °’ 

‘«Who is the tremen- 
‘dous swell coming up; 
the fashionable man 
‘with the florid face ?’’ 

‘«That’s John Jay; he 
is a member here. | 
hear he’s slated for a 
foreign mission. A fine 
fellow, Jay is,—fearless, 
a great abolitionist.’’ 

Bigelow grasped his 
companion’ s arm. 

‘*You certainly recog- 
mize the man in the soft 
felt hatjust behind Jay?"’ 
he asked. ‘‘You have 
seen his picture a thou- 
sand times.’’ 

‘*T’ must admit that 
I’m fearfully ignorant.’’ 

‘«That’s Henry Ward 
Beecher; and that gen- 
tleman with him is Wil- 
liam M. Evarts. Of 
course you know these 
men by reputation ?’’ 

‘«Well, rather. I sup- 
pose they’re talking on 
some abstruse subject.’’ 

‘“‘] dare say,’’ said 
Bigelow, laughing; ‘‘and 
I’ll tell you what it is, 
too; Beecher is telling Evarts how to grow rose- 
bushes and violets. He has a farm up the Hudson, 
and Evarts is telling Beecher about his fancy stock 
farm,—how he offers all visitors a choice of cham- 
pagne or milk, as it costs himthe same. That dap- 
per young fellow with the plug hat tilted back, and 
Swinging a cane, is Chauncey M. Depew. He’sa 
young lawyer from Peekskill, and is walking fast 
to overtake the commodore. They say the commo- 
dore takes great stock in him, and that he’s booked 
for big things with the ‘Central.’ He’s a clever 


‘“*‘WHO IN THE WORLD IS THAT?” . 


HENRY IRVING DODGE 


fellow, and he’s training with a big man. They 
say Depew is distinguished for minding his own 
business, and that’s what the ‘old man’ likes.” 

‘And are all these men self-made?’’ asked 
Livingston. 

‘Practically. Weed, Evarts and Vanderbilt 
were farmer lads. Vanderbilt used to ferry peo- 
ple across from Staten Island to the Battery. My 
father paid him many a dollar for taking him 
back and forth; and he never hesitated to take the 
money, either.’’ 

‘*Why should he? He'd earned it.’’ 

‘‘Precisely. He has the same trait to-day. 
He'll always get what’s due him; but, on the 
other hand, he gives liberally,—in a gruff sort of 
way. He gave fifty thousand dollars to a strug- 
gling church, and they never knew where it came 
from till years afterwards; and it was just because 
the parson had the courage to ‘talk up’ to the 
commodore, who liked him, and said he wasa 
‘straight’ fellow, that the latter sent the money 
over in greenbacks; of course they suspected who 
gave it, but they knew the commodore, and— 
well,—they didn’t ask any questions. You see 
that tall man with the scraggly beard, walking with 
a quick, nervous step? That’s Cyrus W. Field. 
He’s walking fast just because he thinks he’s 
busy. If you stop him, he'll fidget like a colt, 
and tell you he has no time,—‘no time even to 
say my prayers,’ is his favorite expression,—and 
he'll spend an hour telling you why he can’t give 
you ten minutes. He’s a thoroughbred Yankee, 
I tell you.’’ 

««He laid the cable, didn’t he,—+the Atlantic 
cable ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, he and a lot more. If it had n’t been 
for Peter Cooper, he’d have gone under; however, 
Field deserves a lot of credit. He’s worth a whole 
lot of money now, but they say he’s—well,—ven- 
turesome. The word has been. passed to look out 
for him, for he’s too daring. 

“IT tell you, Livingston, it’s wonderful how 





much these men know about one another; they 
watch like cats for any sign of weakness. Itisn’t 
that they spy meanly upon one another, but they 
are so closely allied in a financial way that they 
are like a chain,—each link dependent upon the 
others,—and they must know. Now, there is 
Jay Gould, the great railroad man and Wall Street 
magnate. Field is associated with him. I'll bet 
you that Gould knows, too, just how much of the 
burden Field could stand in atimeof panic. These 
men take infinite pains to find all those things out. 


“WHY IT’S THE COMMODORE!” 


They must, you know; their interests are enor- 
mous.’’ 

‘‘Who is this, now,—the one with the high hat 
and the black beard? He looks smart enough; 
but, goodness !—do look at those eyes!'’ 

«I'll describe him,’’ said Bigelow. ‘‘Take a 
good look at him, and then you'll know who he 
is. He is a man whose name is in the papers 
every day, and the only one whom | know of who 
is thus honored,.’’ Livingston pondered a bit, and 
then exclaimed, brightly :— 

‘«Jay Gould."’ 

‘« Twenty years ago,’’ resumed Bigelow, ‘‘I was 
standing on a corner, talking to the commo- 
dore, when Mr. Gould came along. He looked 
like’a country village merchant, but as quick and 
nervous as he is now. The commodore took hold 
of my arm and pointed him outto me. ‘There 
is the future railroad king of the world,’ he said. 
His words were prophetic, and the commadore 
has good reason to remember them, too, for he 
has engaged in more than one battle royal with 
Gould. Gould has a great way of knowing when 
to get into the band wagon. I'm under the im- 
pression that the commodore tried to clip his 
wings, and got himself into trouble, for there 
seems to be an armed truce between them now. 
At any rate, they appear to have a great respect for 
each other, and are satisfied to walk on opposite 
sides of the street.’’ 

‘‘We are particularly favored, to-day,’’ said 
Livingston. 

‘Oh! no, any fine day, at this hour, you can 
see them either walking home from business or 
just having a little promenade, to stare and be 
stared at, and, incidentally, to keep watch on one 
another. You see that handsome fellow with the 
white mustache and imperial? That’s Sam Ward, 
who is noted for being the most polite man in 
New York and Washington. He swings like a 
pendulum between the two cities, and makes his 
living by being polite. He has splendid table 
manners, and once got a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for teaching a vulgar financier how to eat, and 
how to behave in good 
society. The fat man 
waddling along, just be- 
hind Ward, is Sexton 
Brown of Grace Church. 
His business is to fur- 
nish good-looking young 
men to dance and ‘do 
the polite’ at fashionable 
parties, where the host- 
ess’ s list of eligible males 
is short. He furnishes 
them with dress suits, and 
is responsible for their 
behavior. Many of them 
marry rich, They say 
he’s rich.”’ 

‘««Whoisthe fierce man, 
just behind Mr. Brown ?’’ 
asked Livingston. 

“Oh! that’s young 
Morgan,—J. Pierpont 
Morgan. He'san awful- 
ly pompous fellow, just 
back from London. I 
don’t think he'll ever 
amount to much, It’s 
lucky for him that his 
father was born first. He 
is a great stickler for de- 
tail, [O these absurd de- 
tails!] and looks after 
everything himself. He’ ll 
never amount to much; 
and, when his father 
passes on, he'll drop 
out of sight.”’ 

«Who is this man 
Rockefeller, that I hear 
so much about ?’’ 

‘‘Why, he’s some Western man. He’s from 
Ohio, I believe, and came here to teach us New 
Yorkers the art of financiering. If he doesn’t 
look out, they'll send him back broke. He’s 
got an oil company, I believe. He'll drop out, 
like all the rest of them. I heard a good story 
about the commodore, the other day,’’ Bigelow 
continued, after a pause, ‘‘and it shows where 
Depew's faculty of minding his own business 
counts. Once, not long ago, the commodore made 

[Concluded on pages 977 and 978) 
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acre wheat fields, that twenty and thirty binders 
and a hundred men are needed by one farmer. 
On the ‘‘1o1”’ ranch, near the Kansas border, 
there is a ten-thousand-acre wheat field, where 
thirty binders and one hundred men may be seen 
in the field at harvest. This is the largest ranch, 
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ers and raking hay. 
They may be the 
daughters or wives of 
the farmers; but, in 
many cases, they are- 
the girls of poor fami- 
lies, who earn enough 
money to pay fora win- 
ter term atschool. Oth- 
ers work for the ‘‘ pin 
money’’ a city father 
cannot well supply. 

A driver of binders 
gets one dollarand fifty 
cents per day; three dollars are paid for the horses, 
and thirty cents per acre are spent for binding twine. 
A binder will cut about fifteen acres per day. So 
the average cost of running a binder is nine dollars. 
perday. The expenses ona thousand acres of wheat. 
will not be more than six hundred dollars. This 
amount is exclusive, of course, of the planting. 

The plowing of a field costs. 
one dollar per acre. If the 
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Farmers of the wheat belt, 
buying binders in the spring 


wheat-raiser is wealthy, (and 
a majority are fast attaining 
that condition,)-he will pur- 
chase a steam plow and do- 
the work of plowing himself, 
thus saving one of the biggest. 
items of expense. To drill 
the wheat in the ground costs. 
ten cents per acre, while seed 
wheat costs about fifty cents. 
a bushel, three pecks being 
used for each acre. 

On the famous ‘‘1o1” 
ranch, where thirty binders are- 
running during harvesting, a 
swath of two hundred and ten 
feet is cut at a single round, 
each binder mowing down 
seven feet of wheat. A header, 
a machine which cuts off the 
heads of the wheat and ele- 
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The successor to the flail—Threshing the golden 
“ ' 


vates it into a wagon of special 
make, will cut a swath twelve 
feet wide. The binder, which 
cuts, gathers, and binds the 
wheat into bundles of uniform 
size, is the greatest labor-sav- 
ing device on the farm. The 
header is also a great inven- 
tion. It leaves the straw— 
which is almost valueless, — 


the heads of wheat to the 
stack. A header will covera 
field much quicker than a 


power ’ 
where one may drive for hours, and, as far as the binder. So popular have headers become of late 


eye can see, there will be nothing but the yellow 
nodding stalks of wheat. Again, a week or two 
later, a drive in the same community will reveal 
stacks of wheat as far as one can see. The hum 
of the binder is followed by the screeching of a 
traction engine,and by long lines of wagons haul- 
ing wheat to the railroad stations. As winter 
comes around, one may see a rich farmer, dressed 
in a suit of the latest cut, riding in his rubber-tired 
rig, behind a pair of swift trotters, to the nearest 
town. Perhaps on the seat beside him will be 
his beautiful daughter, bound for an eastern col- 
lege, her trunk following in the farm wagon. Thus, 
Kansas is rising to a place with the cultured, as 
well as the rich. 

Last year, fifteen thousand harvest hands were 
imported from the large cities of the East, to assist 
in the work. This year as many more will be 
needed. They are paid at the rate of two dollars 
for ten hours’ work. In some fields, women may 
be seen doing the light work, such as driving bind- 


* There are millions in it”—Making a giant wheat-stack on a western farm 


that they are fast supplanting binders in Kansas. 
fields. 

Itused to be said that the Kansas farmer was forced. 
to sell his wheat immediately after threshing, but 
now he is independent and waits until a suitable 
price is offered. Knowing this, the grain men, in 
order to get through with their work, are apt to 
offer the largest _prices immediately after harvest 
The wheat is generally bought from the thresher, 
thus saving the farmer the expense of hauling it 
into. town. 

Harvest season is not without its bright side, and, 
although the young harvester has worked hard all 
day, he is never too tired to attend a dance on the 
green with some pretty girl of the plains. Un- 
less there is danger of a heavy downpour of rain, 
one seldom sees a crew of harvesters at work after 
nightfall. 

This year there is plenty of work for industrious. 
men, and farmers are shipping them from all 
parts of the country. Many men are accompanied by 
their wives, who find work as. 
cooks and laundresses. Itis well 
known that sorne of those who 
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went to Kansas, during the past 
few years, have remained there 
- and rented, from the large land 
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they work on shares. Some 
have made sufficient money 
to purchase their own land. 
Early in the season, the gov- 


the expected large harvest, 
issued an order compelling alb 
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ceptemployment on the farms. 
Very few went to work, but 
nearly all hastily left the state. 
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The Mate of the Waddesk.cdeb tir. Breeze” - - ROBERT MACKAY 


OHN T.CHARMING had 
met his Waterloo. 

He had been a horse 
trader, but had had the 
misfortune, in dickering 
with some Indians, to ex- 
change a ‘‘ broke’’ Cal- 
ifornia mustang for a 
small herd of ‘‘unbro- 
ken’’ cayuses from the 
wilds of the Owl River 
Mountains. Thecayuses 
escaped from their cor- 
ral one night, and, in a stampede through the town, 
bolted into a cabin occupied by some miners, and 
upset a coal-oil lamp; whereupon John’s native 
town, Sleeping Vale, Fremont County, Wyoming, 
went up in smoke. Then he migrated to the Far 
West, and sought long, but in vain, for work in 
San Francisco. 

He was strolling along the water front, one sunny 
morning, when his attention was .:rested by an 
unusually trim barkentine made fast to -hc Howard 
Street wharf. Her newly painted side. were white 
as snow. Her tall spars, her gracefully bent sails, 
her bustling sailors, her spick and span rigging, 
and the gray smoke that curled . om the forecastle, 
inspired him with an immediate and irresistible 
longing for the deep. He strolled down the wharf 
to the white ship, where he saw a group of busy men 
arguing some highly exciting matter at the gang 
plank. Charming elbowed into the little crowd, 
determined to hear what was sz iid, and resolved to 
be of any possible service. He was never at a 
loss for that quality men commonly call ‘‘nerve;"’ 
he had been known to let it carry him into 
disaster, but the credit side of his life-account 
showed that it had won him asufficient num- 
ber of victories to overbalance the defeats. 

He was not long in finding that the men 
were the owners of the vessel, and her cap- 
tain, and that they were being prevented 
from sailing on schedule time because they 
were without a first mate. 

‘The mail is aboard,’’ said a stout, im- 
portant man, ‘‘and here we are delayed. Is 
there nobody you can get, captain? How 
about your second mate? Can’t you pro- 
mote him ?”’ 

«I can’t trust him,’’ responded Captain 
Cammell. ‘‘He has only been with me one 
trip. I must have an experienced man. 
There may be squalls on the way, and put- 
ting in at Taiohai is no dream.”’ 

‘‘What are we to do? What are we to 
do?’’ repeated the men in chorus. Captain 
Cammell paced the wharf with more than 
usual vehemence, apparently thinking vig- 
orously. The others debated the question 
among themselves. The mails were aboard, 
they argued; and, even if their carrier was 
but an ordinary ‘‘ wind-jammer,’’ they owed 
it to the government, to sail on time. Be- 
sides, the ebb tide was due, and, unless the 
‘Lingering Breeze’’ should get away from 
the wharf in a few minutes, she could not 
sail that day. 

John T. Charming looked at the white 
sides of the pretty bark, and thought. 
‘‘Why not?’’ he asked himself. «I’ve 
always been ready to tackle anything be- 
fore, and I guess I cando it yet. I’m not 
going to stay around idle any longer; and, 
if 1 don’t know anything about sailing a 
ship, I shall before I’ ve reached the end 
of the voyage. So, here goes !"’ 

He sauntered up to Captain Cammell in 
a careless manner, apparently fully at his 
ease. The skipper noticed his approach 
and the kindly smile that seemed to play on 
his face. 

‘*Lookin’ for a mate?’ 

‘‘Yes, are you one?’’ 

An assuring nod was the only reply. 

Overjoyed, the captain of the ‘‘Lingering 
Breeze’’ simply led the newcomer to the 
vessel and pushed him on the gang plank. 

‘‘ All right!’’ he shouted to the owners, ‘‘I've 
shipped one;’’ and, without further words, he 
gave orders to cast away. 

Ah! how happy is a genuine sailor, who can 
ship, at a moment's notice, without clothes or wor- 
ries or fond good-bys; who lends his life and ener- 
gies to the great, broad deep, unmindful of danger, 
—a son of the winds, of the eternal blue! Into just 
such a person had John T. Charming been suddenly 
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’ asked Charming. 
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transformed. Within an hour he would be out- 
side the Golden Gate, and on the swelling breast 
of the Pacific, where winds and tides and fitful 
currents were to carry him to those sunlit, smil- 
ing is.es of the South Seas,—the green Mar- 
quesas. 

Fortunately for the ‘‘ Lingering Breeze,’’ a tug 
towed her out of the harbor, and the new mate 
had little to do. The captain ordered him to take 
five of the crew of six, and haul in the hawser as 
soon as the tug let go. Charming might as well 
have been told to find the square root of an acre of 
land. But he had sense enough not to ask what 
the hawser was or where it was taken in. Years 
on the deep had told the sailors that it would be 
taken in over the bow, and there they had as- 
sembled. _Instinctively the new mate followed 
them. He gazed at ‘‘the city of a thousand hills,”’ 
at the brown mountains that lay beyond its busy 
bay, and then at the long green stretch of ocean 
over whose expanse the doughty Balboa proclaimed 
eternal peace, and just for a moment he wished 
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DOWN THE STAIRWAY HE TUMBLED, TRIPPING UP THE CABIN BOY 


he was ashore. But something whispered: ‘‘ You’ re 
in it. Stick!’’ 

When the ship was well away from the shore, 
Captain Cammell shouted to his new mate :— 

‘«Mr. Charming, let her go!’’ 

The first mate was nonplused. But the only 
thing it seemed necessary to let go, at that moment, 
was the tug. He knewit was his duty to obey the 
captain, but that was his limit of nautical knowl- 


edge. He raised his hand 
in the air and waved it 
wildly, in order to at- 
tract the attention of the 
men on the tug, and 
shouted :— 

‘« Hi, there, yousteam- 
boat, —untie the rope!"’ 

The sailors tittered 
audibly, and one was 
bold enough to remark, 
under his breath, that’ 
Charming must have 
been the mate of a freight train. The tug’s crew 
were thrown into a sudden convulsion, and, if their 
captain had been within hearing distance, he might 
have been heard to remark something about set- 
ting sail with a lunatic. As for Captain Cammell, 
he took the command with no little surprise, and 
the thought flashed through his brain that his new 
mate had a facetious turn of mind. 

««Set the flyin’ an’ main jib, an’ spread your 
stays’ls!’’ shouted Captain Cammell. 

Poor Charming looked blank. He should have 
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‘repeated the command to the men. Alas! he didn’t 


know how. He simply told them, in a half-whis- 
per, to ‘‘go ahead and do it,’’ and the amused 
sailors jumped to the halyards with more than 
usual alacrity. They knew the ropes and spars 
and sails, and the manner in which they should 
be operated, far better, perhaps, than they knew 
the English alphabet. They soon had the sheets 
fast, and, with the weather-beaten captain astern 
to guide the ‘‘ Lingering Breeze’’ into the fresh- 
ening wind, they were soon taut, and the good ship 
felt the new impulse. 

‘*For’s' 1, topgal’ nt, main ’n port stuns’ 1!’’ 
shouted Captain Cammell from his post 
abaft the binnacle, as he turned to consult 
the compass. Charming simply said to the 
men, ‘‘Go ahead and do that, —whatever it 
is,"’—and then he began to wonder if the 
sea has any effect on one’s speech, and if 
he could ever learn to understand such ab- 
solutely incomprehensible utterances. He 
looked back at the skyline, dim and brown 
in its rigid fastness on the distant margin of 
the horizon. He longed to be there again; 
his heart's one prayer was to be set, with im- 
mediate dispatch, upon the topmost peak of 
a tall mountain still visible in the northeast, 
but rapidly sinking from sight. The swell 
of the ocean was making the bark roll; it 
was just a little more than John T. Charm- 
ing could stand. He grasped the jib stays 
and looked up at the fore truck. It seemed 
to be describing the greater part of a semi- 
circle, as the ship rolled from side to side. 

Captain Cammell came forward, Charm- 
ing saw him and started down the deck to 
meet him. He was just beginning to be 
overcome by that squeamish feeling that 
sets all landlubbers awry; but he set him- 
self against it, and the captain was, for the 
moment, none the wiser. 

‘‘I am going below to dinner,’’ said the 
captain; ‘‘I wouldn’t set any more sail in 
this wind, Mr.Charming. Let her lug along 
sou’ west by sou’, half sou’, and, if the wind 


a changes, let her go off two points. You’ d bet- 


ter coil up the signal halyards and send a 
man up to put a new block on the main 
backstay. Then batten down the hatches. 
The second mate has gone below, and you 
can have the dogwatch. To-morrow, at eight 
bells, we’ ll shoot the sun.’’ 

So saying, Captain Cammell disappeared 
down the companionway, where the savory 
carrot soup, and the tempting potted mut- 
ton, appeased his anxious appetite. 

‘‘Sou’ sou’ west! signal stay in back hall 
yard! dog’s watch!’’ repeated John T, 
Charming again and again to himself. ‘‘As 
if any sane man could understand that rot! 
My, but this tub is rolling! If I could only get 
on a rock out there in the ocean; just one 
little, —good-solid-rock-out-th-there, where- 
I-c-c-could keep-still-for a-a-awhile!”’ 

The new mate was sprawling over the taffrail. 
But that was the least to his discredit. Manya 
sailor—aye, many an old captain, who has braved 
all manner of tempests through years of unremit- 
ting duty, -—has been seasick every time he has left 
port, and, when Captain Cammell returned to the 
deck, and saw his chief officer's condition, he 
went up to him, and said, with a kindly spirit:— 
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‘‘Mr, Charming, you'd better go below.. You'll 
be better to-morrow.”’ 

Nautical etiquette, even on the most humble 
trader, is a matter of much punctiliousness to the 
men who live on the sea, but the lingo of the deep is 
a detestable conglomeration of abbreviated terms, 
calculated to disturb the peace of mind of all save 
old sailors. Captain Cammell might as well have 
told Charming to go above as to go below. But 
the latter wanted to go somewhere, and he thought 
that a bed would be the most welcome place in 
the world, at that moment. Little did he know 
it was to bed that Captain Cammell had ordered 
him. Bent with the griping talons of his illness, 
he cared for naught. Show me the seasick man 
who thinks otherwise. John T. Charming lost his 
nerve for once. He straighteried up, and managed 
to Say :-— 

‘Captain, I don’t want to go below; I want to 
go to bed!’’ 

If Neptune and his trident had suddenly risen 
from the mystical depths of the Pacific, the skip- 
per could not have been more puzzled. He could 
nly look at Charming and wonder what on sea 
had possessed the man; what manner 
of witchcraft had turned his seemingly 
sober brain. The sailor who does not 
know that ‘‘going below’’and ‘going 
to bed’’ mean one and the same thing 
s unfit, in a captain’s mind, to leave 
his own front yard, much less to be the 

jate of as fine a bark as ever sailed 
> fascinating South Pacific. Bewil- 
lered, awe-struck, and disappointed, 
aptain Cammell said, in a tone that 
is not without a goodly quota of gruff- 
ess and reproach: ‘‘Go to bed. I'll 
ilk with you in the morning, sir.’’ 

Charming stumbled up the deck, roll- 
ng from side to side with the ship. He 

ad noticed the bunks in the forecastle 
where the sailors slept, and toward one 
f them he was directing his steps. 
What regard has a captain for a mate 
who bunks with the sailors, when his 
quarters are in the main cabin? This 
vas the straw that broke the back of 

iptain Cammell. 

Charming found the forecastle, rolled 
nto a bunk, and was soon asleep. The 
sailors, who had thus far obeyed him, 
pitied him with all their might and main. 
He was working out his own disgrace. 
Chey thought he was either an adven- 
turer or a fool. Not one but pitied the 
sleeping man, the dare-devil of the west- 
ern plains, who was then dreaming of 
his home in the Owl River Mountains, 
where the cayuse sports in his wildtime 

lee, where the Indian summers by the 

ooling waters of the hillsides, and the 

oyote, whose left legs are said to be 

horter than his right ones, seeks his 
inty prey. 

‘«Wilson,"’ called Captain Cainmell, 
on the following morning, ‘‘send Mr. 
Charming to me.’’ 

[he second mate went to the fore- 
castle and delivered the order. 

‘«Where does the captain of this ‘see- 
saw’ live?’’ John asked the second 
mate. 

‘«Below,in the cabin,sir. Better take 
the aft companionway, sir.’’ 

‘«Now, look here,’’ said Charming, 
vith firmness, ‘you may bea sailor, and I may 
be the mate of this bobbing bucket you call. a 
ship, but it greatly behooves you to address me 
n good, plain American language, and not that 
stuff only you fellows can understand.”’ 

‘« Aye, aye, sir,"’ said Wilson, as he jumped out 

n deck and pointed to the cabin entrance. 

Charming ambled along, the most woe-begone 
specimen of manhood living,—so he imagined. 
His hair was disheveled, his eyes bulging and red, 
his step unsteady, his whole demeanor that of a 

iiscreant. But he was not afraid to face his cap- 
tain and give him word for word. He reached 
the companionway, but there his limited steadi- 
ness left him. Down the narrow stairway he 
tumbled, tripping up the cabin boy, who was 
starting to the galley with a load of empty dishes, 
and causing a shower of broken crockery to add a 
new impetus to the captain's anger. 

‘‘How do you feel, to-day?” asked Captain 
Cammell. ‘ 

‘«Pretty bad, pretty bad,’’ replied Charming, 
rubbing his head. 
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‘««T want to know whose mate you were, before 
you came to me,”’ 

‘«Captain,’’ said Charming, mustering up all 
his strength, ‘‘I must admit that the only mate 
I ever had was old Bill Sawyer, who was sheriff 
of Sleeping Vale, Wyoming, before the town 
burned down. Bill and I set out to tramp it to 
Oregon, but he got the fever this side of Shoshone 
Junction, and | ain’t seen him since.”’ 

‘¢Do you mean to sit there and tell me that you 
have never been to sea, before,.in your life ?’’ 
thundered Cammell, with the rage of a lion. 

‘‘Captain, I do,’ answered the sorrowful man. 
‘I wanted work, captain,—an’ I took the first 
chance.”’ 

‘«Do you know that I can have you ironed for 
this,—that I can take you back to America in 
chains, and send you to prison? Do you realize 
that you have jeopardized the lives and the cargo 
on this ship ?”’ 

The lubber sailor nodded, as if he had an idea of 
what the captain meant, which called forth a tirade 
of abuse, contumely, and contempt, from the lips 
of the skipper. The meeting resulted in Charm- 





HE POINTED TO THE ROCKS WHERE THE-BARK LAY HELPLESS 


ing’s being discharged:as first mate,and put in the 
position of a common scullion, with the cabin 
boy, a fresh youngster from a Liverpool wheat 
clipper, to-act as his boss. The deposed mate felt 
his disgrace keenly. He was made to do the most 
trying of the many tasks aboard ship; he was 
made to work from sunrise until far beyond sun- 
set; he was the butt of ridicule for all the crew, 
for he was the lowest man on the ship; he was 
gibed by the sailors; he was cuffed by the cap- 
tain; and, as for the cabin boy, well,—that globe- 
wandering Briton made him polish his boots 
every Sunday morning,and honored him with the 
stinging appellation of ‘‘my valet.’’ 

On the night of the twenty-seventh day out 
from San Francisco, when the moon was bright 
and full and shining in all its copper-colored ra- 
diance from the silent tropic sky, the tall outline 
that marks the island of Nukahiva appeared on 
the starboard bow. In the tiny broken waves of 
the almost tranquil ocean, the moonbeams were 
playing a silent game of hide-and-seek. A baf- 
fling breeze from the Leeward Islands was driving 
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the little bark at a four-knot gait, and the bum 
ing of the main-sheet block against the deck, the 
creaking of the ropes, as they worked back and 
forth, through the pulleys, and the doleful belj 
that marked the hours, were the only sounds tp 
disturb the tranquillity of the night. All was en. 
veloped in that cool peace that pervades the 
nights of the South Seas,—that wondrous, fas¢j. 
nating, ever charming, tropic land, where one’s 
soul, piercing through the impurity of the flesh, 
beholds the nearest prototype of heaven to be 
seen on earth, and brings knowledge to contem. 
plate the endless glory and termless joy ;—where 
contentment goes hand in hand with happiness; 
where one can— 


Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came, 
To live where Plenty’s seeds are sown,— 
Where life and love and sunshine are the same, 

‘«L-a-n-d H-o!'’ This was the long, dismal 
cry of the man on the lookout. It broke the still. 
ness with more poignant effectiveness than if. it 
had been a bolt of thunder from the sky. 

In a few minutes everyone aboard the ship was 
on deck. No matter how long a man 
has been at sea, the sight of land, after 
looking over a waste of water, is a relief 
to the eye. Every man, from the cap. 
tain down to John T. Charming, who, at 
length, knew the bow of the ship from 
the stern, and was cognizant of the fact 
that the keel has nothing to do with the 
lee scuppers, appeared on deck and 
gazed at the dark outline that towered to 
the sky in the clear night. Could it be 
that it was really land, that it contained 
living, breathing beings, and bright 
birds and flowers ? Charming said, aloud, 
that he did not care if it was an unin- 
habited rock. If he came within swim. 
ming distance, he would leap over and 
make for the shore. Captain Cammell 
assured him that there would be no ne- 
cessity for any such action on his part, 
for they would certainly stop there, and 
his deposed mate would be assisted 
ashore with all possible haste, and with 
the ship's best wishes. 

Nukahiva, the island for which the 
‘«Lingering Breeze’’ was heading, is 
the largest and most important of the 
Marquesas group, and Taiohai is its 
leading city, if two score cocoanut- 
thatched houses, set on the rim of a 
half-moon bay, may be called a city. 
The entrance to the harbor is by a nar- 
row strait between two rugged cliffs, 
which seem to step up and into the 
towering peaks of the mountains that 
rise majestically until they almost touch 
the clouds. When the wind blows from 
the land, it forms a series of circuitous 
currents, by coming in contact with these 
mountains, and travels, in sharp gusts, 
to the sea, making the bay a treach- 
erous place for a vessel entering under 
sail. Captain Cammell had entered the 
little port three times every year fora 
score of years, and once claimed the 
proud distinction, among South Seaskip- 
pers, of having safely made port at night 
with naught to guide him save the port 
light of a copra schooner that lay at 
anchor. So, on this night, with the 
moon full and resplendent, and the out- 
lines of the towering cliffs that marked the entrance 
clear and distinct, he thought little of heaving-to 
and putting out to sea until daylight’ He gave 
his orders to make the entrance. Wilson, the 
second mate, who had ranked as chief officer since 
the deposition of John T. Charming, took his place 
at the bow, and Captain Cammell, on the roof of 
the cabin, had a clear berth for the command. 
Charming was allowed to help the cook to clean 
up his galley for a respectable appearance in port 

With her sails nicely trimmed, the white bark 
bore down on the entrance until the wind came 
abeam, and then her worthy captain turned her 
nose in the direction of Taiohai. Everything went 
well during the two long hours that it took to run 
abreast of the “harbor. Just as the way seemed 
clear and the long voyage almost over, the treach- 
erous wind suddenly veered, and, before the sailors 
could man the ropes, the ‘‘ Lingering Breeze"’ 
began to drift toward the shore. All the quick 
action, the daring, the catlike alacrity of the crew 
were without avail, for she had been caught by 4 
swift current which, aided by the playful winds 
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blowing at variance to any given pointof the com- 
pass, carried her upon the rocks, Captain Cam- 
mell’s hands were. uplifted toward heaven in a 
mute appeal as he felt and heard the keel of his 
only pet in life, his home, his ambition, his be- 
loved white bark, grate against the cruel rocks. 
But it was all too true. The stanch old boat was 
in a precarious condition. Nothing could save 
her but some vessel propelled by steam to pull her 
off. The captain was a man of quick action, and 
had been sufficiently long at sea to keep a cool 
head in moments of danger, but he took time to 
say that some ‘‘hoodoo’’ had sailed with the ship, 
and John T. Charming was brought out from his 
sedentary duties in the galley,to be made the butt 
of his captain’s wrath and indignation. Then all 
the members of the crew were commanded to ap- 
pear before him, and he said, shaking his clinched 
fist to add emphasis to his words:— 

««One of you must volunteer to swim ashore, to- 
night, and, if there is a steamer in that harbor, ask 
her captain to come out and pull us off. Who 
will go? It is a good two miles.”’ 

The crew looked amazed for a minute. But 
they had lost all their boats in a hurricane, two 
weeks before. Captain Cammell was staring into 
their blank and wondering faces, with a suppressed 
curse on his lips, when a clear voice spoke -the 
words, ‘‘I will!’’ 

It was the voice of John T. Charming. Before 
the skipper had time to recover from the shock, 
the disgraced mate.was standing on the taffrail, 
divesting himself of his unnecessary clothing. In 
another instant he had plunged into the deep. 


Artistic Progress 


AMERICAN art may be an infant in years; 

but it is, just now, a very promising 
youngster, and growing better-looking 
every day. Asan infant should, it absorbs 
a great deal of attention. Happy conditions 
surround it; in fact, it lies smiling in the 
lap of prosperity. 

Art schools are being rapidly organized 
in important communities, and art litera- 
ture is in great demand, showing the exist- 
ence of an esthetic desire not unlikely to 
lead to an extended development of an 
artistic spirit, and a true appreciation of 
art, in its higher branches, among the 
masses of the American people. This can- 
not fail to improve and elevate the rising 
generation. New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago are great centers of art 
activity, while art matters in the ‘public 
schools of the larger cities are receiving 
constantly increasing attention. An Amer- 
ican Academy of Art is now one of the per- 
manent public institutions of Rome. 


phere are as gratifying 
to American pride as 
they are indicative ofthe 
probabilities of Ameri- 
can progress toward the 
higher planes of civili- 
zation. 

Very significant, evi- 
dences of this artistic 
trend of the New World 
are abundantatthe Pan- 
American Exposition, 
now being held at Buf- 
falo. Several apparently 
daring, but comprehen- 
sive experiments have 
been made, and they 
have proved, in the 
main, highly success- 
ful. The designing of 
the principal buildings 
was assigned to various 
architects of high re- 
pute. They, in confer- 
ence, agreed that, while 
there should be diver- 
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The National Arts Club, of New York, 
established in 1898, for the purpose of ‘‘ promoting all good causes in art,”’ 
is proving remarkably successful in its mission work. 

These encouraging signs of an esthetic awakening on the Western Hemis- 
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The darkness enveloped him, and a splash was 
all that told he had struck water. 

‘« Make for the shore to your right; ‘then follow 
the beach! Look out for sharks!’’ cried the cap- 
tain, as he rushed to the taffrail. Then a muffled 
«Aye, aye, sir!’ came up from the depths. Poor 
John had learned, at least, how to answer in true 
nautical style. Vainly those on deck peered over 
the sides to catch a glimpse of him, but the favor- 
ing moon was temporarily hidden behind a moun- 
tain peak, and its shadow made the waters of the 
bay as black as the storied Styx. Those aboard 
could only wait and hope, and listen to the weird 
grating, as the bark, now and then, rubbed against 
the rocks, but Charming swam on and on, now 
‘«side-stroke,’’ now ‘‘over-hand,’’ plunging, for- 
cing every muscle to its utmost, muttering to him- 
self that he would show that captain that he could 
do something, and wondering if his strength 
would hold out until he could reach the shore. A 
tiny light told him that something was anchored 
in the harbor, and he struck out in its direction, 
although the distance was much greater. But the 
harder he swam, the further away it seemed. At 
length his strength began to fail. Once he sank 
from sheer exhaustion, but he managed to get on 
his back so that he could float until his vigor re- 
turned. Then he struck out again. The light 
grew larger and brighter, and he could discern the 
outlines of a vessel. This seemed to give him 
new strength, and he kept on, with increasing en- 
ergy, until he found himself within hailing dis- 
tance. He tried to. cry out, but his voice had 
He swam close to the vessel, but the gang- 


gone. 
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plank was drawn up, and there was no way of get- 
ting aboard. Finally, a man walked up the deck, 
and Charming called out, faintly. It was a sailor. 
He heard the cry, but answered in the French 
tongue, which the American could not understand. 
The craft was the little French steamer, ‘‘ Tahiti- 
enne,’’ which plies between the islands of the 
group; and her crew, quickly aroused by the lone 
sailor, threw a rope to the swimmer, which he 
caught in a dying struggle, and wound around his 
body. Then they dragged him from the sea to the 
steamer’s deck. He fell, exhausted, and a man 
ran for stimulants. Charming slowly revived, and 
muttered: ‘‘Out—there,—she's—sinking.”’ 

But none of the Frenchmen understood, and 
Charming struggled to his feet, and, with a wild 
gesticulation, pointed to the entrance of the har- 
bor, and—fell to the deck, apparently lifeless. 

‘«There’s something the matter out there,’’ said 
Captain Martineau, of the ‘‘Tahitienne.’’ Losing 
no time, he weighed anchor, and, in fifteen min- 
utes, was by the side of the ‘‘ Lingering Breeze."’ 
A hawser was made fast to the stern bits of the 
bark, and she was towed to safety in the harbor. 

aa * * * * 

There's a grave in the little French cemetery 
at Taiohai, and, on the tombstone that is shaded 
from the tropic sun by the wide, green leaves of a 
spreading palm, is this inscription: ‘‘John T. 
Charming. Aged forty. An American hero.’’ 

‘‘If I'd only had a chance to thank him!’’ 
always exclaims Captain Cammell, with a suspi- 
cious moisture in his eyes, as he finishes this story of 
his untutored but brave and kind-hearted first mate. 


Typified at the “Pan-American” 


great expositions, were to be treated in free 
renaissance ; Classic in spirit, but using the 
column and entablature, not for architec- 
tural effect, but for decorative features. 
The tile roofs of the buildings were to be 
somewhat flat and low, giving a semi- 
southern effect, with overhanging eaves 
supported by brackets,and on the exterior 
surface all color possible was to be used. 
There was to be color as a flat surface, and, 
on that flat surface, color as an ornament. 
There was to be a great deal of sculpture, 
partly for groups and figures, and partly for 
decorative effects. It was proposed, on a 
formal outline or composition, to obtain 
a very gay and brilliant detail, as com- 
pared with that of the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893. At Chicago, architecture 
was the broad effect; at Buffalo, the effect 
was to be in detail, to avoid monotony, 
attaining, at the same time, both novelty 
and attractiveness. 


The plan proposed has been carried out with remarkable success, as far 
as public appreciation is involved. 
color scheme of the exposition has also met the approval of competent 
crities. The color is bright and pleasing to the eye, and each of the impor- 


From a strictly artistic standpoint, the 


tant buildings has been 
treated in special tints, ° 











sity as to details, there 


so that variety and har- 
mony have alike been 
secured. In laying out 
the grounds, provision 
was made for very ex- 
tensive floral displays, 
for an abundance of 
trees and shrubbery, for 
numerous fountains, 
canals, lakes, and grot- 
toes, and more than 
five hundred imposing 
pieces of statuary were 
placed. Of these, one 
hundred and twenty- 
five are original groups. 
There is one interest- 
ing, though not inhar- 
monious. departure 
from the general archi- 
tectural scheme. In 
contrast with the gay 
coloring and general 





THE FATE OF THE MAN WHO DISREGARDED TIME’S CALL 


brilliancy of the main 
group of buildings, of 





should also be unity of 
general style. 

This was a distinct 
gain, at the start. The 
buildings, instead of be- 
ing classical and monu- 
mental, as at previous 


Mr. Lazybones sat, in the summer of youth, 
- ‘Neath the shade of a sturdy oak tree, 
And the minions of Time gathered round him and sang, 
‘**Tell us why you vile idle be? [(strong,— 
Come along with us now, while you're brave, young, and 
Father Time will assist to succeed; smile! 
Come along, while you've vigor! Don’t sit there and 
When you're old, Time no longer will heed." 


Mr. Lazybones, blissful, in idleness sat, 
While the years sped along on their way; 

He was startled, one morn, for his eyes had grown dim, 
And his hair was fast turning to gray. 

Then he sprang after Time, crying, ‘‘Give me a chance! 
I am willing to work!—sure I can!"’ 

But a few of Time's tail feathers only he got;— 
Time was after a zealous young man. 


which theelectric tower 
is the center, is the 
main approach from 
the south, over a broad 
triumphal causeway, 
flanked on-each side by 
[Concluded on page 981) 
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How the Twenty-nine 
Immortals Started for 


The portrait of Miss Gould is from a miniature by J. S. Rowe 
The photograph of Dr, McCracken is by Pach Bros., New York 
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Lincotn, SEEING A FLoGaina 


a 


trade-mark ot 
the great author- 
botanist of later years. 

New York was a 
sleepy town, in 1802, 
giving little promise 
of its future greatness; 
but there was nothing 
sleepy about that 
bright, studious boy 
who could be seen 
opening a mer- 
chant’s shop on Wil- 

liam Street, every morning at six o’ clock, and 

displaying his father’s wares in the windows. 
The keen-eyed youth was Washington Irving. If 
his vocation gave no hint of his future laurels, his 
manner did. He saw everything. His active mind 
grasped those impressions of life and locality which 
afterwards, when woven into sketches and stories, 
gave him immortality as an author. 

At a little wayside inn, in sunny Spain, in 1826, 
Washington Irving sat, writing his ‘‘Columbus,”’ 
when a youthful traveler from America met him. 
This youth was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The 
influence of that meeting, far from New England’s 
shores, was exceedingly great in determining the 
younger man’s ambition. No one could meet 
Irving, it is said, without loving and admiring him. 
The youthful poet imbibed something of Irving’s 
spirit. They are neighbors now, in the American 
pantheon. 

John Adams was anything but an amiable or 
majestic man. The Puritan faults of intolerance 
and egotism stood out in his character. He was 
jealous and suspicious by nature, and yet his soul 
was a great one. Lookat him ashe stands before a 
crowd in Braintree, making a fiery speech against the 

stamp act! That was in 1765, when it took man- 
hood to protest in public against one’s sovereign. 


ArtlulallWiitignn’ 


)THER pens have de- 
scribed, in history or 
rraphy, howthe 

nty-nine immortals 
ir chosen reached 
Hall of Fame. Let 
my modest mission 
yw, to the readers of 
ESS, how they started for it. 
n this attempt to gain an early 
of their lives, to turn the 
Ling lighton scenes unfamil- 
the reading public, I am 
yted, for many helpful sug- 
ons, to the scholarly Henry 
hell McCracken, chancellor 
he New York University, and 
lent of the Hall of Fame 
Thechancellor has given 
tical value to the munificent 
f Miss Helen Miller Gould, 
ringing the original sugges- 
ofestablishinga hallof fame 
» the plane of a dignified, 
plished fact. 
) the American youth, it will 
sly be far more inspiring 
et a view of Thomas Jeffer- 
for example, as a youthful 
yer of the colonial legis- 
of Virginia, making his 

t speech for the amelioration 

he condition of the slave, 
to furnish a time-worn 
re of the signing of the 
iration of Independence. 

Vhat a clear insight, too, into 
jaracter of Asa Gray is ob- 

from a glimpse of him 

ng in his father's tannery, 

he little village of Paris, 
York, keeping a big bunch 
mmon field flowers near 

That bouquet was the 
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Jonathan Edwards's 
magnificent figure, in the early intel- 
lectual and religious life of New England, is 
shown in its most understandable and lovable light 
as a slender, studious boy of thirteen, studying spiders and 
writing an essay about them in a vein of philosophic reflection that 
gave an inkling of the later mental triumphs which made him famous. 

Two romantic coincidences, or, rather, sets of coincidences, rewarded 
my search for material in this connection. Eli Whitney was born in 1765, in 
Massachusetts. Robert Fulton was born in 1765, in Pennsylvania. Both were 
poor, as, in fact, were twenty-three out of the twenty-nine national success-win- 
ners whose tablets now adorn University Heights. The Pennsylvania lad was able 
to go to school, but, in his hours of recreation, he equipped a fishing boat with paddle- 
wheels, on a little pond near his home. The New England boy worked in a small nail 
factory, to get money to buy books. William Ellery Channing and Joseph Story were 
chums, at Harvard, and were graduated together, in 1798, one to become the greatest pulpit 
orator and liberty lover of his day, and the other the ablest jurist of New England. Mr, 
Channing got his dislike to slavery while serving as a tutor in the South. 

Charming, too, is that fragment out of the past which shows Nathaniel Hawthorne 
playing football on a college green, with Franklin Pierce and Henry W. Longfellow in 
the game. It was this particular game which injured Hawthorne, laid him up for two 
years, and gave him an opportunity to turn his attention to literature. 

In the woods and fields of old Kentucky, at about the same time, were two boys 
who never met in life, but who climbed, by different paths, to glory,— 
John James Audubon and Henry Clay. The latter was ‘‘the mill boy 
of the slashes,’’and the former the great ornithologist who began his 
career of bird study by lying for days in the blue grass of Kentucky. 

Poor little Horace Mann, braiding straw for book-money, on his 
father’s small farm, probably never dreamed of the days when a bronze 
statue would convey the thanks of Massachusetts to him for distinguished 
services in behalf of popular education. Norcould Samuel F. B. Morse, 
a contemporary, guess that the globe—a revolving model of which he 
studied in his father’s library, —would one day be encircled by him 
through electricity’s mysterious agency. Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. 
Grant were West Pointers. Washington was a surveyor. Farragut was 
a sailor all his life. 

Franklin, as a printer's boy, and Peter Cooper, as a hatter, 
experienced hardships of life only second to those of poor farmer 
lads. Marshall, the mighty judge, attained his manly bearing 
while fighting for American independence. Webster acquired his 
mastery over men by storing up useful knowledge,—devoting 
even his lunch hour to an eager perusal of law books. 

Henry Ward Beecher, debating fervently in a student ly- 
ceum at Amherst, presaged the gifted divine who 
thrilled all English-speaking nations; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, reading divinity under Channing, was imbib- 
ing philosophy for exploitation in his peerless essays; 
James Kent, the New York lawyer 
whose first lecture before the students 
of Columbia College won him a profes- 
sorship, was simply laying the founda- 
tion of American jurisprudence; Gil- 
bert Stuart, the Rhode Island boy who 
studied art in Edinburgh amid great 
privation, was getting ready for his 
portrait of Washington; George Pea- 
body, asaclerk, was building the pedes- 
tal for his own international figure as 
the great philanthropist of the age; 
and, lastly,looming grand and gloomy 
above all the others, Abraham Lincoln, 
ona Mississippi flatboat, watching with 
melancholy eyes the flog- 
ging of a negro, was prepar- 
ing forthe emancipation of 
four million human slaves, 
and lifting his mighty soul 
to its immortal destiny. 
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Ideas go booming through the world louder than cannon. 


»ughts are mightier than armies. Principles have achieved 
victories than horsemen or chariots.—W. M. Paxton. 


“ * 
China, Alone, Will Control Her Future 


CLAUDE MACDONALD 
[Former British Minister to China| 

‘HE recent uprising in China will be a great 
lesson to the Chinese. If they profit by it, 
a great future for them is certain. No one can 
live in China, for any length of time, without re- 
alizing the vast possibilities of the empire. It has 
wealth untold, in the way of minerals and chemi- 
cals, and has only needed an awakening, to utilize 
thisq@ealth. In my opinion, China will now be 
developed less by foreigners than by the Chinese 
themselves, who are beginning to inquire into 
foreign methods of mining and transportation, and 
who, when their bonds of superstition are broken 

down, are not slow to make progress. 

Che uprisings of the last year have operated to 
convince the educated Chinese that their only 
hope of salvation is to adopt foreign improvements ; 
ind, when the ruling classes have reached this de- 
cision, they will bring the masses around to the 
same way of thinking. When the mandarins un- 
derstand that there is untold wealth at their very 
doorsteps, they will lose no time in filling their 
coffers, and will do so by using foreign machinery 
ind supplies. When the anti-foreign viceroys 
learn that the hated foreigners can be used to en- 
rich them, by developing the mines, they will 
soon forget their antipathy, and. welcome them 
with more or less grace. 

With this development of China’s mineral de- 
posits, the people will come to depend less upon 
the crops, and famines will become less frequent. 
It is undoubtedly true that the great drought of 
1899-1900 was one of the chief causes of the up- 
risings which resulted in such a great loss of life. 
Che crops failed, and large numbers of people 
were reduced to the verge of starvation. It was 
then an easy matter for the Boxers to organize the 
half-crazed peasants into an army of devastation. 
his failure of the crops, together with the Kiao 
Chou affair, and one or two other causes, can be 
1ccounted the sole cause of the disturbances. The 
missionaries had nothing to do with it. Owing 
to their isolated positions on the frontiers, the 
missionaries were the first to suffer, but it is ridic- 
ulous to hold them accountable for the uprisings. 

The empire will quickly settle down to its nor- 
mal condition, and the improvement in industrial 
conditions will then begin. The China of the 
future will be as different from the empire of to- 
day as is Japan different from the empire of 
twenty-five years ago. I am not prepared to say 
that the progress in China will be as rapid as 
that in Japan, but it will be no less sure. The 
Celestial empire has lately been stirred as never 
before, and it will never again be the same. It will 
be money well expended, when the government 
pays the large indemnity, for China has learned 
a lesson she would have learned in no other way. 

» » 


He who wishes to fulfill his mission must be a man with one 


idea,—that is, of one great, overmastering purpose, overshadow- 


ing all his other aims, and guiding and controlling his entire 
life. —Batr. 

3 » 
Hindering ANY a youth has been hampered 


Peculiarities because of peculiarities which 
he has allowed to creep into his per- 
sonality or manner, which, if realized by himself, 
might easily have been pruned and trained, had 
he only been taught the secret of habit-forming. 

Young people do not easily realize how much a 
pleasant and agreeable manner has to do with 
success. Everybody likes to be surrounded by 
agreeable people, of gentlemanly manners, not by 


SUCCESS 


those who are gruff, uncouth, peculiar, and disa- 
greeable. We are all looking for sunshine and 
harmony in this world. We try to avoid the dark, 
damp, and dismal places, and shrink from harsh, 
disagreeable, discordant surroundings. 

Even commanding ability will not always coun- 
terbalance disagreeable peculiarities. Young men 
and women often wonder why they lose their 
situations when they have a good education, 
ability, and valuable experience. It is very often 
due to some striking peculiarity or unpleasant 
mannerism, which the employer does not like to 
speak “about, and he finds some other excuse for 
filling the position with a more agreeable person. 

Employers do not like to have morose or 
gloomy people about them. They like bright, 
cheerful, buoyant, sunshiny natures, that look 
toward the light. 

Sarcastic, ironical employees, those who are 
always insinuating, finding fault, and making in- 
nuendoes, are never popular. 

Stubborn, obstinate, self-willed people who al- 
ways want their own way, and are selfish about 
everything, are not wanted. The over-bold, the 
egotistical,—those who are always bragging about 
what they have done and can ,do,—are also not 
in favor with employers. 

The tattlers, those who are always meddling 
and making mischief among employees, and those 
who are always complaining, are among the peo- 
ple who never get on. 

“ » 


Thousands of men owe their failures in life simply to pro- 
crastination. 


The Junior Republic 


OF ALL the problems which America faces on land 

and sea, none is more important than that of 
making regenerates out of degenerates. The open- 
ing article in this issue of Success shows how it 
is being successfully accomplished at the George 
Junior Republic, in the State of New York. The 
massing of people in large cities, the incoming of 
vast multitudes from impoverished Europe and 
Asia, the tendency to interpret liberty as license, 
combine to make it of the utmost importance that 
American enterprise and moral force should find 
ways and means to accomplish such transformatior. 
as is working out its own success, at the George 
Junior Republic. The marvelous rebuilding of 
character, in this little community, is a valuable 
contribution to sociological economics. It appeals 
to all mankind. It is a simple theory, and one 
that is well worked out. It is the theory that 
honest possession makes an honest man. 

That the value of the George Junior Republic 
is being recognized is shown in the organization 
of a similar republic, by the government, near 
Annapolis, Maryland. Another, on a smaller 
scale, has been started in Brooklyn, New York, and 
a Mr. Gould, of Massachusetts, is working as a 
citizen, at the George Junior Republic, to learn its 
methods, that he may lay the foundation for a 
similar one in his state. The George Junior Re- 
public, too, has been given a grant of land in Con- 
necticut, where a branch will be opened. These 
communities deserve the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. Those who have money to give away would 
foster, by aiding them, the development of one of 
the wisest forms of philanthropy. 


A healthful hunger for a great idea is the beauty and blessed- 
ness of life.—JeaN INGELOW. 


Aspiration "THERE is always hope for a youth 
asa who aspires, who has a divine hun- 
ger for growth, a real affection for 
goodness, a longing to be better and to 
do better; who does right because he 
loves to, whose very soul yearns for the atmos- 
phere of the good, the pure, and the true. 

Somehow, everybody loves an aspiring soul that 
looks up, that longs for the light, that shuns dark- 
ness, that loves harmony and purity, and shrinks 
from discord and ugliness. Aspiration—the long- 
ing for the good, the beautiful, and the true, —puri- 
fies the mind, clarifies the faculties, sharpens 
the intellect, and gives unity, purpose and direction 
to the life. An aspirer does not dissipate his 
energy as does a groveler. His singleness of aim 
gives purity of purpose, and his transparency of 
character adds power to the life-energy,—to the 
faculties; it gives confidence, and makes his suc- 
cess easier. 

A man who does not feel any need of shifti- 
ness and sneaking, but stands out boldly in 
the light, fearing nothing but to do wrong, is the 
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man who carries conviction and weight in a 
community. 

It is astonishing how hard a wrongdoer works 
to succeed,—the shifting to which he resorts, to 
cover up his crookedness. The excuses and apolo- 
gies which he is compelled to make, to cover up his 
tracks and conceal his real thoughts, are pitiable. 

How unfortunate it is,if a youth does not know, 
when he stands upon the threshold of active life, 
that absolute honesty and transparency of charac- 
ter are the quickest means of promotion; that in- 
tegrity is the shortest road to success! 


_ Believe, with Stevens, that every man has in himself a con- 
tinent of undiscovered possibilities, 


Chronic A FUARGE proportion of the failures in 
Leaners . life are to be found in the ranks of 
the chronic leaners. 

Everywhere we go we meet earnest, conscientious 
workers, who are amazed that they do not get on fas- 
ter. They wax eloquent over their fancied wrongs, 
the injustice that confines them to inferior grades, 
while persons with no more education, ability, or 
perseverance than they possess, are advanced over 
their heads, 

To the casual observer, they seem to have cause 
for grievance; but, when we analyze these people, 
we find what the trouble really is. They are in- 
capable of independent action. They dare not 
make the slightest move without assistance from 
some outside source, the advice or opinion of 
some one on whose judgment they are wont to 
rely. They have no confidence in themselves, —do 
not trust their own powers. They have never 
learned to stand squarely on their feet, to think 
their own thoughts, and make their own decisions. 
They have leaned upon somebody from childhood, 
all through the formative period of character- 
building, until a habit of leaning is chronic. 

Any faculty which is unused for a long time 
loses its power. It isa law of nature that we must 
use or lose. If a man ceases to exercise his 
muscles, they soon become weak and flabby. The 
same inexorable law governs man’s mental pow- 
ers. So, the men and women who have never 
learned the fundamental lesson of self-reliance, 
who have never used their God-given faculties in 
reasoning with themselves, making their own de- 
cisions, and in being their own final court of appeal, 
grow up weaklings, parasites. God intended them to 
stand alone, to draw upon His inexhaustible pow- 
er without stint. He meant them to be oaks, but 
they have become vines. Not realizing that all 
growth is from within, they have reversed this fun- 
damental truth, and endeavored to draw their 
strength from the outside. 

But the price we pay for this shifting of respon- 
sibility is a very heavy one,—the loss of our king- 
dom. We voluntarily abdicate the throne of 
personality, resign the priceless privilege conferred 
upon every human being in this civilized land,— 
the right to think, and speak, and act for himself. 

It is useless to try to help a person who leans, 
who cannot stand alone. Andrew Carnegie says 
that, if you help a young man to climb a ladder 
who has not sufficient self-reliance to maintain his 
position after he has been boosted, he will fall 
back the moment you let go, and he finds he is 
alone. 

«For every self-made man,’’ says the author of 
a recent book, ‘‘there are ten self-ruined men.’’ 
Of the ten self-ruined, it is safe to say that 
five or more belong to the numerous family of 

‘¢leaners.’’ The ranks of mediocrity, too, of the 
half-successful, are crowded with people of fine 
natural ability. They never got beyond inferior 
positions, simply because they never acted inde- 
pendently. They were afraid to take the initia- 
tive in anything, to rely upon their own judgment, 
and they let opportunity after opportunity pass 
them by, because they waited to get advice from 
some one as to what course they would better 
pursue. 

If you would be a man and not a parasite, stand 
erect, look up, grow upward. Do not look hesi- 
tatingly to the right or the left for some support, 
some prop to lean upon. You have within you 
all the elements of manhood, of womanhood, of 
success, Cultivate your strength. Increase your 


reasoning power, your will power, your power of 
initiative, by use. Do not, like the senseless lob- 
ster, remain high and dry on the sand or among 
the rocks, waiting for some one to carry you to the 
sea, or for the:sea to come to you, when, by your 
own native energy, you can plunge in and ride 
the waves triumphantly. 
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[STERVIEWS and correspond- 

ence went on continuously 
between Franklin, Grenville, 
Oswald, Fox, Shelburne, and Ver- 
gennes, during Mayand early June. 
Grenville’s efforts to induce Dr. 
Franklin to make a separate peace 
were continuous, and his offer of 
an immediate recognition by the 
king of the independence of the 
United States might have been 
successful with a weaker man, but the philosopher 
was grateful to France, and believed in Ver- 
gennes. In this he did not enjoy the sympa- 
thy of John Adams, who believed in no French- 
man, and who doubted both the sincerity and the 
ability of the new English ministry; nor did Jay 
agree with him,either. In negotiating with France, 
Grenville offered to give the United States their 
independence if France would restore to England 
the islands of the West Indies which she had 
taken from her. To this offer Vergennes replied, 
contemptuously, that England was offering to 
America something that the latter already pos- 
: sessed, for the United States had then won their 
| independence in arms. Vergennes bore himself 
very bravely and haughtily. He counted on a 
victory by De Grasse over the English in the West 
Indies. He believed that France and Spain, to- 
gether, would take Gibraltar away from England, 
and he believed, also, that America could not be 
severed from her old ally. But he was reckoning 
without his host. While he was 
refusing to consider England’s sug- 
gestion that France return the islands 
in the West Indies, the English ad- 
miral, Rodney, on April 12, had de- 
stroyed De Grasse’s fleet, captured 
that admiral, and taken back the 
islands. The news of this great 
victory reached Paris on May 18. 
Itwas England's turn, then, to take 
high ground, and Grenville pressed 
harder for a separate treaty. Still 
Franklin was obdurate. 

At length, on June 23, Mr. Jay ar- 
tived in Paris, much to the joy of 
Dr. Franklin, who was suffering on 
the verge of a serious and painful 
illness. There had already been a 
long delay, which both England and 
France seemed to desire, each think- 
ing that time wason her side. Day suc- 
ceeded day :xd week follo~zd week, 
and still tae real nes-tiations did 
Not begin. The Rockingham min- 
istry came to an end, by the death of 
its head, on July 1, the day after an 
open rupture between Fox and Shel- 
burne. On the next day, Shelburne 
Was asked to take the vacant place, 
and he accepted. Foxand his friends 
declined to continue in the cabinet, 
and so the making of the treaty was, 
at length,in the hands of Shelburne, 
with no one to quarrel or interfere 
with him. Shelburne was a friend 
of Franklin, because he was a man 
of liberal mind. He regarded Amer- 
ans as his countrymen. By the 
tme he became the head of the 
government, he was convinced that 
the colonies were lost, but he deter- 
Mined to retain the states as the 
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friends of England. His purpose was greatly 
aided by the subsequent attitude of the French 
government, which, as we have seen, was pledged 
to continue the war against England until Gi- 
braltar was restored to Spain. So America’s for- 
tunes were tied up, quite unsuspectedly, to Spain's 
war for Gibraltar. It is due to Jay's energy and 
quick intelligence that the commissioners were 
able to avoid the snare that had been laid for them, 
and to discern the intention of Vergennes to make 
us pay for Spanish disappointments in Europe. 


In the Troubled Waters of the Diplomatic Sea 


In the meantime, Oswald’s commission had 
reached Paris on August 6, but Jay did not like it, 
because it authorized Oswald to treat with ‘col- 
onies."’ He insisted that the commission should 
recognize the United States as an independent 
power. For several weeks, the English ministry 
hesitated, but their decision was at length hastened 
by the discovery that Jay was suspicious of France 
and Spain, and that, at last, separate negotiations 
might be conducted. It was a day of intrigue and 
suspicion. Jay began to suspect Vergennes as 
soon as he reached Paris, and his suspicions of 
England led him to insist upon the insertion into 
Oswald’s commission of a formal recognition of 
American independence. Having talked with the 
Spanish minister, d’ Aranda, on boundaries, in the 
presence of Vergennes and Rey1.eval, his secre- 
tary, he arrived at the truth. ‘The Americans 
were to be sacrificed for Spain,and made depend- 
ent on France. They were to be cooped up in 
the old thirteen colonies, The western boundary 
of the United States was to be the Alleghany 
Mountains. Spain was to have East and West 
Florida, which is Florida as we know it, and the 
strip of land along the Gulf of Mexico to Louisi- 
ana. She was to have Louisiana, and all of the 
west bank of the Mississippi. The United States 
were to be kept from the east bank of.the Missis- 
sippi by an Indian reservation, partly under the 
protection of this country, and partly under the 
protection of Spain. Canada was to come down 
to the Ohio River, and the vast territory now com- 
prised in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and a large part of 
Minnesota, was to remain under the power of 
England. Thus Vergennes laid out our future. 
Thus he proposed to gratify Spain, and to keep us 
dependent upon France. He was carefully nour- 
ishing a sharp thorn in the American colonies, 
which he could press into the side of England at 
his pleasure. The French, moreover, objected to 
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our enjoying any share in the fisheries of New- 
foundland. .-They were open and frank with us. 
The papers were prepared in their state depart- 
ment, contending that America’s ambition should 
be restrained as long as possible, and especially 
was -it deemed best for the world’s peace, and, 
particularly, for Spain, that this country should not 
control the navigation of the Mississippi. Reyne- 
val, the confidential secretary of Vergennes, wrote an 
argument against our claim to goto the Mississippi. 
Our old friends were alarmed, and.d’ Aranda, the 
Spanish minister, stimulated their fears. He had 
the prophetic gift; for, in the midst of the intrigue 
against us, he wrote to his king: ‘ ‘‘This federal 
republic is born a pygmy. A day will come when 
it will be a giant, even a colossus, formidable in 
these countries. Liberty of conscience, the facility 
for establishing a new population on immense 
lands, as well as the advantages of the new govern- 
ment, will draw thither farmers and artisans from 
all the nations. In a few years, we shall watch, 
with grief, the tyrannical existence of this same 
colossus.’’ Surely, this luminous judgment, this 
clear vision of the future of the republic, justifies 
Jay's assertion that d’ Aranda was’ the ablest of 


Spaniards; he might have said, one of the ablest 
of men. 


Franklin Looked Many Years Ahead 


The fears of the French, of the possibility of 
our growing into a threatening power, were so 
great that they intrigued a little with England 
against us. Reyneval went to England for an in- 
terview with Lord Shelburne. Jay discovered his 
departure from Paris, and the object of his jour- 
ney. At that time, Dr. Benjamin Vaughan, in 
the employ of Lord Shelburne, was in Paris, and 
Jay, who had the burden of the work on account 
of Dr. Franklin's serious illness, sent Vaughan to 
warn Shelburne. About the same time,a letter from 
Marbois to Vergennes was intercepted. Marbois 
was secretary to the French minister, Luzerne, at 
Philadelphia. This letter urged upon Vergennes 
the necessity of preventing the Americans from 
securing fisheries rights in Newfoundland. The 
genuineness of the letter was denied by Marbois, 
Franklin did not believe that it reflected the opin- 
ion of the French government, even if it were gen- 
uine, and Vergennes said: ‘In the first place, 
the opinion of M. de Marbois is not necessarily 
that of the king; and, in the next place, the views 
indicated in that dispatch have not been followed.” 

However this may be, the relations of the pow- 
ers to one another changed. England became our 
friend, and the designs of France 
and Spain were frustrated. The 
truth is that Shelburne wisely pre- 
ferred that we should not be de- 
pendent upon France, and hoped 
that he would make us the lasting 
friends, as we were the kinsmen, of 
Englishmen. A separate negotia- 
tion was suggested by Jay. Adams 
went to Paris, on October 26, and 
agreed with Jay. Franklin also con- 
curred, but without demurring at 
the apparent disloyalty to the gov- 
ernment which had made the vic- 
tory at Yorktown possible. But he 
was as determined as either of his 
colleagues in insisting upon the 
Mississippi as our western boundary. 
While Franklin and Jay were talking 
together on this subject, one day, the 
former referred to the instructions 
of congress, which were that a treaty 
should not be made without the con- 
currence of France. ‘‘Would you 
break your instructions?’’ asked 
Franklin. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Jay, ‘‘as I 
break this pipe,’’ and he threw the 
bits of the pipe into the fire. At 
another time, Jay said that congress 
might send someone else, if it did 
not approve of his conduct. He 
would make none but a good treaty. 

This separate negotiation being 
agreed upon, the matter proceeded 
rapidly. Oswald was assisted, on this 
occasion, by Henry Strachey, and 
Mr. Fitzherbert succeeded Gren- 
ville, who bad resigned with Fox. 
There wa a good deal of dispute 
over the debts due to British mer- 
chants, and over the demand of 
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NCE more ‘tis vacation time! 
Once more we seek the sweet 
incense of the woods, the pine-laden 
breath of the mountain, the tonic of 
the sea! It is the season in which 
to relax the tension of body and 
brain, and gather new courage for 
the battles of the year to come. 
Bountifully, indeed, is this broad 
land blessed with nature’s charms, 
wherein may be sought, by all, the 
delights of health-inspiring recrea- 
tion, if only for a day. SUCCESS sin- 
cerely hopes that every reader will 
receive this issue, if not in camp or 
coast resort, at least in the midst 
of restful environment, and that its 
pages will prove an agreeable lit- 
erary stimulant. 
>, I think the palm of genius should 
be awarded to the man who invented 
the Chautauqua scheme of summer 
He probably copied from those sensible ancients who walked 
through academic groves while imparting instruction. At any rate, he has 
performed a service for mankind, in that he has proved fallacious the theory 
that to cultivate absolute idleness is the only way to rest the tired brain. 
\ change from the harsh and over-vivid reading supplied by the daily 
newspaper, to the poetry, the fiction, and the varied charm of the best 
American magazine literature of the day, will prove restful and refreshing. 


reading. 











M 4x¥ interesting happenings have been recorded in foreign countries, 
that will play an important part in the history of the world. This 
year’s meeting of the Cortes of Spain has excited more interest than usual, be- 
cause it is destined to be the last of the regency of Queen Maria Christina, 
ind, in due course, the first of Alphonso XIII., after he comes of age on 
May 17, 1902. The young king’s reign will begin while many reforms are 
being mooted for the benefit of his country, for Spain is about to attempt 
a change in its currency, both paper and metallic. Reforms in education, 
legislation, and labor conditions, are also mentioned in this year’s budget. 
In Russia, it is reported, American capitalists will construct the Viatka Rail- 
road, from St. Petersburg to the Siberian boundary. In Finland, for the 
first time in its history, women are to have the same rights of admission to 
the Alexander University, at Helsing- 
fors, as men. In China, Li Hung Chang 
announces that the imperial court will 
convene at Peking, after its evacuation 
by the allied troops, and he hopes for 
eternal peace. In Scotland, the iron and 
steel makers are preparing to send an 
influential deputation of manufacturers 
to the United States, next month, to 
study trade conditions, with a view of 
devising means for better meeting Amer- 
ican competition in neutral markets. 





\TATISTICS should be ‘‘served dressed,” 

if at all, in midsummer reading. 
Therefore, I shall not attempt to pre- 
pare tables showing the splendid bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United 
States. Those very useful and always 
prominent members of the community, 
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When the World is 


A Midsummer View 


an the board of trade men, can revel, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, in the difference between $1, 493,665,552, received 


Afternoon for articles exported from this smiling continent during 
Scene the year ending June 1, and $815,865,011, the value of 
ata = goods imported from foreign markets, a balance in our 

New favor of $677,800,541. It means, in a word, general pros- 
Jersey perity, and there is no storm-cloud on the horizon to 
Bathing obscure the outlook. Secretary Gage worried the Rus- 
Beach ‘ian Bear a little, over a lump of sugar, and one or two 


of the other animals abroad are growling; but, while the 
menagerie is restive, the skies are serene. Fred Opper, the 
cartoonist, gives point and emphasis to the international situation in a recent 
drawing. He pictures John Bull playing the naughty game of poker with 
Brother Jonathan, who is winning everything on the board,—toy steam- 
ships, the Derby, theaters, the ‘*America’s’’ cup, and other trophies of 
sport. John’s eyes bulge with apprehension as Jonathan remarks: ‘We 
might as well play for your island, now; it’s all you’ ve got left.’’ 











THe insular decisions of the supreme court continue to befog and mystify 

_ the American lay vision. It is amusing to note diametrically variant 
views,—one serious-minded individual congratulating the country, edito- 
rially, that the constitution follows the flag, and another jocularly exulting 
that it doesn’t,—just as he had predicted. It was rather harsh of Mr, 
Dooley, though, to declare that the decisions of the supreme court follow 
the election returns. They don’t. They simply interpret friendly condi- 
tions surrounding them. The administration's own perplexities over colo- 
nial problems are reflected in the muddled court vote. The court is human, 








A® interesting outcropping of the situation is a statement, made by William 
“J. Bryan, that Justice Harlan, of the supreme court, is a logical can- 
didate for the presidency, on the Democratic ticket, because of the forcible 
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Glorious manner in which he opposed some 
Fun of the opinions of his associates in 
For the insular case decision. Mr. 


the Bryan holds that, although an ad- 
ministration man, Justice Harlan 


Little oe ae ena 
represented, in his. opinions, some 
Ones: of the principles the Democracy 
* Going advocates. “The Evening Post,”’ 
ean, of New York City, the most con- 
foot” servative of metropolitan papers, 


says that there is considerable food 
on for reflection in Mr. Bryan's state- 


the ment. ‘‘The Evening Post’’ avers 
White that Mr. Harlan showed great cour- 


age and forevision in his dissent- 
oe ing views, and, particularly, in up- 
holding the constitution as a greater 
power than congress in the govern- 
ment of the American domain. 








THE new editor of ‘The Evening Post,’’ by the way, is a factor in the edi- 

torial field not to be lightly regarded in discussions of this character. 
The chair of Bryant and Godkin is not an easy one to fill, seeing that their 
sturdy independence compelled so much heed to the paper's views. 
Hammond Lamont is imbued with the same spirit. He was called to his 
present post from the equally honorable one of professor of English litera- 
ture in Brown University. Not many years ago, he was a reporter on the 
«« Post-Intelligencer,’’ of Seattle, Washington. 











WENTY years ago, Paris Gibson, the newly-elected senator from Montana, 
was a cattleman on the plains of his state. The cattle strolled over the 
prairie to drink in the great Missouri River. Near their drinking place, the 
river poured majestically and powerfully over a mighty cascade. Day after 
day, the cattleman gazed in wonderment at the beautiful falls, and marveled 
that their power remained idle. The prospect of a thriving city, with mills 
and plants operated by these falls, spread before his vision. He resolved 
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On Recreation Bent 


of Measures and Men 


to create that city. Close to the falls he built the first 
cabin, then he induced others to join him, and the set- 
tlers called their home Great Falls. Paris Gibson was 
their leader, and, through his untiring effort and energy, , 
PORE ay 3 ae : in the 
capitalists went into the wilderness and were startled at 2 
the outlook. One mill went up, and then another, while Wilderness 
stores, homes, schools and churches were soon estab- of 
lished. To-day, Senator Gibson, honored after years of Northern 
faithful work in building up his city, looks upon Great New York 
Falls, Montana, the third city in size in the state, with the 
glance of a father looking at a big, progressive, indus- 
trious family. Yet he was nota native of theregion. He was born in Brown- 
field, Oxford County, Maine, July 1,1830. He was graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in the class of '51,and,soon after being graduated, served a term in the 
house of representatives of his state. In 1858, he went west, and located in 
Minneapolis. He was one of the company that built the first flour mill and the 
celebrated North Star Woolen Millof thatcity. In 1889,Senator Gibson was 
a member of the convention that framed the constitution of Montana. 
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The Mirror 
of Nature 


HERE are big <‘fish stories,’’ and stories about big fish. Marvels are 
told of the efforts made in Florida waters to capture the tarpon, or 

eat ‘‘silver king,’’ which affords sport on a large scale to many patient 
and skillful anglers. But the monsters of the deep of the Atlantic are not 
the only big things in scales in the seas of the western hemisphere. Well 
authenticated stories are being told of exciting struggles with finny giants in 
the seas of southern California. Enthusiastic visitors declare that the finest 
fishing in the world, with the biggest fish asa result, is to be found at Santa 
Catalina Island, near Los Angeles, about twenty miles off shore. In and 
about the Bay of Avalon is caught the leaping tuna, the tiger of the Cali- 
fornia seas, one of the most resolute, sturdy, swift-moving, and alert fish in 
the world. Every year, the Tuna Club, of Avalon, holds a tournament 
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from May to November, offering ‘The 
fine prizes in various classes, the Tiger 
highest of which is that for tuna gf the 
fishers. A short, stout rod is used, California 
with a twenty-one-strand line of six 
hundred to seven hundred feet, and Seas, 

un ’ 
a medium-sized hook, with a piano Known to 
wire leader five or six feet in length. he Coast 
The favorite bait is a lively flying Menas 
fish. When hooked,thetuna makes the 
adesperate fight for life and liberty. Leaping 
It often takes anexperienced angler ‘Tyna: 
several hours to land a hundred- 
pounder. About fifty members of To Catch 
the Tuna Club wear a blue button, One is 
to signify that they have caught 4g Pull 
tunas weighing over one hundred Day’s 
pounds. Many fish exceeding that Sport 


weight have been captured. The 
highestrecord is a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-one-pound specimen, which did 
mot succumb until it had struggled against capture and death for over four 
hours. Black sea bass of larger dimensions are caught in the same waters, 
but they are not so gamyas the tunas. Some of the latter are six feet long. 


OVERNOR MCSWEENY, of South Carolina, to whom were sent the resigna- 
tions of United States Senators B. R. Tillman and J. L. McLaurin, has 
prevented a long and bitter political conflict, this summer, by refusing to 
accept them. There will, as a result of this act, be no primaries until the 
tegular election season. But, while this personal conflict has been side- 
tracked, the incident will soon have precipitated the struggle between 
the radical and the conservative forces in the South. For a generation the 
Southern States have been without political independence. To be decent, 
to find a welcome in his neighbor's home, to be a factor in church or in 
‘school, to marry a respectable woman, and, finally, to be given an honora- 
ible burial among his friends in a churchyard, and to hand down to posterity 
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an unimpaired memory, 
there was only one po- 
litical course open to 
a Southern white man. 
But, within the last five 
years, four states of the 
South have disfranchised 
the great--mass of the 
colored voters, and all 
of the other Southern 
states where the negro is 
strong are moving in the 
same direction. Having 
removed the political 
danger of the negro, the 
Southern masses have 
become restive under 
the old Democratic ma- 7 
chine, which, in most of 
the states, is seared with 
corruption. Besides, the eo 
South has commenced to make money, and it wants more markets for its cheap 
cotton goods and other products. This new condition has brought a consid- 
erable element of the people to sympathize with the policy of the Republican 
party. Atnearlyall points, Senator McLaurin is in harmony with the admin- 
istration, and, in calling him a Republican, Senator Tillman is pretty nearly 
correct. The sooner the South has a Republican party, led by such men as 
Senator McLaurin, the better for it! Party competition is the most healthful 
sort of rivalry for any thoroughly progressive community. 








NUSUAL significance will attach to the filling of the vacancy of chairman 

of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in the United States senate, 
caused by the death of Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, because of its 
bearing on the tariff policy of the Republican party, which promises to be 
the most interesting phase of the political procedure of the next session of 
congress. ‘The first name on the list is that of Senator Frye, of Maine; the 
second, of Senator Cullom, of Illinois; and the third, of Senator Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Senator Lodge is said to be ambitious to secure the chairman- 
ship, while Mr. Frye is understood not to wish it. The question, therefore, 
would be between the Massachusetts senator and Mr. Cullom. The impor- 
tance of the choice rests in the fact that Mr. Lodge has been one of the 
most earnest opponents of the reciprocity policy, while Mr. Cullom has 
become convinced that the commercial 
interests of the United States demand 
the ratification of such treaties. A sen- 
timent is rapidly growing, among those 
actively engaged in industrial pursuits, 
that the time is at hand when the Re- 
publican party must submit to an attack 
upon its protective policy. Senator 
Cullom declares that at least a modifi- 
cation of the policy is necessary, for the 
United States to hold the position ot 
commercial supremacy into which it 
has leaped. Senator Lodge thinks oth- 
erwise. At any rate, this question will 
form one of the most interesting and 
important debates of many years, and 
its outcome, next winter, will have a 
vital effect in trade circles. The extra- 
ordinary showing made by the treasury 
department this year will be a factor. 
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RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 


Seventy-sixth Street, New York, stands a charitable institution, 
known as the East Side Settlement House, attached to which 
oe Cz is a free library, formerly presided over by William S. Booth, 
Six years ago, a man named Herbert E. Hamblen commenced 
to visit this library. It soon came out that Hamblen was an en- 
gineer, in charge of one of the city engines near, but that in 
other years he had been a sailor and had been buffeted about 
all over the globe. Mr. Booth had also, in his time, been a 





‘EORGE A. CusTER and Thomas L. Rosser were chums and classmates at 
West Point Military Academy. They left that institution in 1861, the 
ne to enter the Union and the other the Confederate army. Both proved 
heir skill and valor on a score of battlefields. The end of the war, how- 
ever, found Rosser penniless, with a wife and children dependent upon him 
for support. There were no openings in the South, but employment must 
be had. He made his way to the Northwest and secured work on the 
Northern Pacific Railway, then in course of construction. One day, General 
ister, riding along the line of the road, noticed a section boss whose face 
eemed strangely familiar. ‘ 


oo, 
ow 


A Friendly Word Brought the Former Cadet Immediate Promotion 


‘Isn't your name Rosser ?’’ he finally asked. 

‘Why, Custer, how are you ?’’ said Rosser, looking up from his work. 

Thus they met for the first time since leaving West Point. Custer 

ed, the next day, on the chief engineer of the road. 

‘There is a man named Rosser,’’ said he, ‘‘under you as a construc- 

DOSS. 

‘Yes, and one of the best I ever had. Anything wrong about him ?’’ 

‘No,’’ replied Custer, ‘* but he was at West Point with me, and after- 

rds became a major general of cavalry under the Confederacy. Can’t you 
ve him something better than the work he is doing ?’’ 

‘Why, I have been looking for just such a man,’’ said the engineer. 

And so Rosser, through Custer’s kindly offices, became second in com- 

und of the engineer corps. A few months later he was promoted to 

hief engineer. He made good use of the opportunities his position 

ifforded for profitable investment, and to-day is accounted one of the wealthy 
en of his native Virginia. 

Thirty years ago, a young man named Samuel M. Bryan, a clerk in the 
post-office department at Washington, received notice that his services were 
no longer needed. Incompetency was the reason given for his dismissal. 
When he looked over his stock in trade, he found that it consisted of some- 
thing less than a hundred dollars in cash and—a great idea. A week later 
he was on his way to San Francisco, one good-natured postal clerk after 
another allowing him to ride in his car. On reaching San Francisco, he 
secured a place as purser on a steamship bound for Japan, and, in due time, 
found himself in Tokio. Once in Japan's chief city, he proceeded without 
delay to put his great idea into execution. What he proposed was to per- 
fect and put in operation, in Japan, a postal system modeled after that of the 
United States. Bryan found willing listeners among the high Japanese 
officials, and in due time was requested to prepare a prospectus of his 
system to be submitted to the mikado. Its value was at once recognized, 
und its adoption ordered. Bryan was placed at the head of the new depart- 
ment, with a salary of eleven thousand dollars a year, and entrusted with 
the negotiation of a postal treaty between Japan and the United States. A 
few months later he was back in Washington as the envoy of the Japanese 
government, treating on equal terms with the 
man who had dismissed him for incompetency. 
Che treaty, which he negotiated.with skill and 


WESTINGHOUSE CONSIDERING THE AIR-BRAKE PROBLEM 





diplomacy, proved satisfactory to all concerned. 

Bryan remained some fifteen years in the ser- 

vice of the Japanese government. He then 

returned to the United States, a rich man. It 

is interesting to conjecture what his career 

might have been, had he not lost his place 
1 the post-office department. 


The Turning-Point in a Great Career 


John W. Goff's name is familiar to most 
ewspaper readers. Its owner came from Ire- 
land, a poor boy, thirty-odd years ago, and 
found employment as a porter in H.B.Claflin’s 
dry goods store in New York. He attended to 
his duties at the store in the day time, and 
spent his evening hours at an evening school. 
One day an errand took him into one of the 
local court rooms. He sat down and heard 
lawyer sum up-a case. Then he said to 
himself: ‘* Why can't I bea lawyer?’’ Within 
in hour he had decided that he could and 
vould be one. That afternoon, when his day's 
work was ended, he bought some law books, 
and began to study them. His room-mate, 
1 young man named Fitzgerald, decided that 
he, too, would be a lawyer. So they set to 
work, together, toiling days and studying nights. 
Charles O’Conor and others gave them en- 
uragement, from time’ to. time, and, in the 
face of a hundred’ difficulties and obstacles, 
they persisted in their task. By and by they 
were admitted to the bar and began to practice. : 
o-day both are well-known judges on the New 
York bench, and noted for commanding talent. 
Close to the East River, at the foot of 








sailor, and the two men quickly became fast friends. One day, 
after they had been getting on together very comfortably for 
several months, the engineer told of a particularly interesting experience of 
his in the East Indies. When he had finished, his friend, the librarian, 
remarked :— 

‘‘Hamblen, you are an idiot to sit here telling me those stories, when 
you might make better use of them.’’ 

‘*What would you have me do with them?'’ asked Hamblen. 

‘«Put them in a book,’’ was the reply. 

As a result of the conversation, a volume entitled, ‘‘On Many Seas,’’ 
afterwards appeared, and as an accurate, vivid portrayal of the life with 
which it deals, there is nothing superior to it. It passed through a dozen 
editions in as many months, and is now ranked among the classics of the 
sea. Its author has since written and published several other successful 
books. 

Bernard Lauth went to work in a Pittsburg rolling mill, when he was 
eleven years old, and at thirty, by industry and frugality, he had become 
manager and part owner of a small iron plant. One day, in examining 
some iron which, it was thought, a careless workman had spoiled in 
rolling, he found, to his surprise, that the supposed worthless iron was 
superior in many respects to that produced by the best equipped mills, 
Lauth said nothing, but at once began to search for the cause of the singu- 
lar change. The result of his own experiments, and his workman's care- 
lessness, was what is known among iron men as the cold rolled process, 
In consequence of his discovery, his small plant, in a few years, had grown 
into a mammoth establishment, and he and his partners were millionaires, 


Inventions Which Hinged Upon Seeming Trifles 


Incidents of a trifling character have influenced the career of more than 
one other successful inventor. E. J. Manville was a hard-working ma- 
chinist, living in Waterbury, Connecticut, when, one day, he heard a woman 
complaining because she had pricked her finger with a pin. A pin that 
would not prick fingers, he thought, would have a ready sale. A week 
later he had worked out the safety pin, and within five years his invention 
had made him rich. Carlos French, another Connecticut mechanic, in the 
course of a railway journey, noticed the jarring and jolting of the car, and 
fell to thinking how they could be overcome. The problem kept him 
awake nights for some two years, but in the end he solved it so success- 
fully that his car spring is now used on all the railroads of the land. George 
Westinghouse was led, in a somewhat similar manner, to invent the air 
brake. He was the son of a manufacturer, and possessed a marked mechan- 
ical bent. Once he was in a railroad collision, the result of a brake’ s failure 
to do its work. He immediately started to devise a brake that would operate 
more quickly, and with greater certainty, than the ones then in use, and, like 
Carlos French, he was completely successful in his efforts. His air brake 
brought him great wealth, and for thirty years he has constantly added to 
his fortune by inventing new devices of his own, and buying those of other 
inventors. The result, in life saving, has been simply enormous. 

Some years ago, a young Russian student, 
Leo Wiener by name, was compelled to flee 
from the czar’s empire in order to escape ban- 
ishment to Siberia. He tramped through Ger- 
many and France, to Spain, where he took a 
ship for Cuba, sailing thence to New Orleans. 
The end of a series of hardships found him 
a penniless wanderer in the streets of Kansas 
City. There, with the aid of men of his own 
race, he supplied himself with a modest stock 
of fruit, which he sold to passers-by. Each 
night, when his day’s work was done, he has- 
tened to the public library,there to pore over 
some English volume until the lights were 
putout. The library atéachés soon grew famil- 
iar with the shabby, self-absorbed foreigner 
who never missed a night, and, through them, 
Wiener was brought to the notice of the super- 
intendent of public schools. An interview 
proved, to the astonished superintendent, that 
the fruit peddler was a master of Greek and 
Latin, and several modern languages. ‘‘Call 
upon me,”’ said he, ‘‘from time to time. I 
think I can obtain for you a position in which 
you will be enabled to give to others the ben- 
efit of your knowledge.’’ Wiener went back 
to his peanuts and bananas with a light heart, 
and ere long he was informed that a position 
as a teacher had been obtained for him in the 
little college at Odessa, Missouri. After a sea- 
son at Odessa, he returned to Kansas City, to 
teach languages in the Central High School. 
Six years later, he was called to a chair in the 
University of Missouri, at Columbia, and, when 
Harvard founded its department of the Russian 
language and literature, he was placed in charge. 
This chair he continues to fill, occupying a 
leading place among linguists. 
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[From advance sheets of The Success Library| 


USSELL A. ALGER came out of the Civil War, at thirty, with 
the rank of a brigadier-general, and a splendid record as a 
fighter, but with only a few hundred dollars .t his command, 
This sum he lost in a brick-making venture at Detroit. He then 
turned his attention to the lumber business, soon to discover, 
however, that there was no way to succeed but to go out in the 
woods and conduct lumbering in person. ‘‘I had some gen- 
tlemen to back me with money,”’ caid he, ‘‘and the first year 
walked a hundred and fifty miles through the woods, with a 
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The Best Capital is a Capital Wife 
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pack on my back, to select the timber. My wife also proved 

equal to the emergency, and went with me into the woods. Our house, 
that winter, was a little log cabin, a hundred miles away from the railroad, 
and Mrs. Alger did her own cooking, rising at four o’ clock in the morning 
to prepare my breakfast for me. It was thus that I got my start, and half ot 
the credit for it belongs to my wife.’’ 

The New York ‘‘Staats-Zeitung’’ is an eloquent and enduring monument 
to a wife who had the will and the wi: to help her husband. Mrs. Anna 
Ottendorfer came to this country from Bavaria when she was twenty-one 
years old. She was then the wife of Jacques Uhl, a printer. The husband 
worked as a journeyman for eight years, being assisted in his struggle by his 
faithful and prudent wife. At the end of that time, by industry and strict 
economy, they had saved enough money to buy a printing outfit and com- 
mence business for themselves in Frankfort Street, New York. That was in 
1844, when German printers were scarcer than now, and the job-printing office 
flourished from the start. Near the Uhls was the ‘Staats-Zeitung,’’ a 
weekly organ of uncertain sound. Mrs. Uhl, with an eye to the future, saw 
that the acorn, that could then be bought for a song, would be sure to grow 
into a powerful oak. Uhl was more conservative than his wife, and declared 
that it would be better to confine themselves to job printing. Her advice, 
however, at length prevailed, and together they bought the struggling 
weekly, and moved it to their own office, soon after enlarging the sheet and 
improving its appearance. Success was evident from that time. German 
emigration was increasing rapidly, and Mrs- Uhl proposed bringing out the 
newspaper daily. The husband, believing in his wife's sagacity, did so. 


The Inspiration of the Leading German Newspaper 


After his death, in 1852, the energetic widow became chief editor 
and manager. For seven years she directed the course of the newspaper, 
editorially and financially, carrying it safely through a hot presidential 
campaign, and the panic of 1857. Two years later she married Oswald 
Ottendorfer, who was on the editorial staff at the time, and to him she 
assigned the chief editorship. She continued, however, to take an active 
part in the business management, even until her death, when she was nearing 
three score years and ten. No decisive step was ever taken without her 
direction and consent, and she knew exactly where the paper stood, from day 
to day, long after its assets mounted into the hundreds of thousands. Had 
it not been for her, the ‘‘Staats-Zeitung’’ would have had but a brief 
existence, and that great German organ would never have attained the phe- 
nomenal proportions it has to-day. 

Alexander T. Stewart, the prince of American merchants of his time, 
owed much to his wife. Men in New York who know much about their early 
start, of their first efforts to climb the long ladder to fortune and prosperity, 
know that it was Mrs. Stewart's taste in color, prudence in investment, and 
forecasting of the coming fashions, that gave to the great firm its prestige, 
and aided it in its ongoing toward a plane of universal recognition as the 
leading house on the continent. Many visitors, familiar with the interior of 
Stewart's great establishment, can recall the 
slight, lady-like figure of the wife of the head 
of the firm, often seen there, going about, un- 
pretentious, from department to department, 
from counter to counter, from clerk to clerk, 
inquiring here, listening there, attentive every- 
where. When success had perched upon his 
banner of thrift and enterprise, the great mer- 
chant was prompt to admit that much of his 
exceptional good fortune was due to the woman 
who gave him, not her hand alone, but, with 
it, her head, well stored with mother wit and 
much good sense. 

A woman played a large part in laying the 
foundations of the fortunes of the house of 
Vanderbilt. The first Cornelius Vanderbilt 
married at the age of twenty, and a year later 
became captain of a small steamboat plying 
between New York and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Passengers were numerous and many 
persons went to New Brunswick and back by 
boat for the pleasure of the trip. Others, when 
the boat reached New Brunswick, got into sta- 
ges and were driven across the state to another 
steamer, which took them down the Delaware. 
Of course, they wanted something to eat, and 
here Mrs. Vanderbilt saw her opportunity. New 
Brunswick's hotel, or halfway house, was dirty 
and ill kept. Mrs. Vanderbilt suggested to her 
husband that they should take the hotel, refit 
it, and run it in a style that would attract guests. 
Vanderbilt leased the hotel; but, as the scheme 
was his wife’s, he told her she might run it and 
have the profits. Mrs. Vanderbilt overhauled 

the house and named it Bellona Hall, after the 
steamship ‘‘ Bellona,’’ which her husband then 
commanded. The fame of Bellona Hall soon 
spread to New York, and parties were made 
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up to visit it, because of the excellent fare to be found there. 
increased the profits of the line for which Captain Vanderbilt worked, 


It also 


and his salary was increased to two thousand dollars a year. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, for twelve years, managed Bellona Hall, with profit to herself and 
pleasure to her guests. Her husband, during these years, had been study- 
ing steamships and the chances for profit in traffic on the Hudson and 
along the Sound. His means were limited, but he had valuable ideas 
gained from practical experience as a steamboat captain, and he felt sure 
that, if he could get the right opening, he need not fear‘the greater wealth 
of his rivals) He never had questioned his wife's management of the hotel, 
but he knew she had saved some money. 


She Was Ready with Thrift-Money When the’ Chance Came .f 


His opportunity came in 1829. He had a chance to get a céntrolling 
interest in a steamship for eighteen thousand dollars. He had saved ten 
thousand dollars, but he did not know where to raise the balance. He told 
his wife about the steamship, and explained his plans for making money 
if he could get it. ‘I need eight thousand dollars more, and I don't 
know where to get it,’’ said he. <‘I will give it to you,"’ replied Mrs, Van- 
derbilt,and,to her husband's surprise,she pulled the money out from under 
a bed. She had saved it from the profits of the hotel. Vanderbilt bought 
his boat. Money and more ships came rapidly, after that,—so rapidly that, 
when the Civil War broke out, he was able to present to the. nation one 
of his boats, worth eight hundred thousand dollars, and yet feel easy about 
his finances and his fleet. When he was seventy, he was credited with a 
fortune of many millions. 

Victorien Sardou, the French dramatist, is the richest writer in the 
world, and it was his wife who opened the way to his first success. Sardou 
began the study of medicine in his youth, but his father drifted into financial 
difficulties, and the son had to give up his studies and help the family 
treasury by teaching philosophy and mathematics. He also wrote trifles 
for the smaller Paris newspapers. ‘Then he turned to writing plays. After 
many 'prentice efforts, he wrote ‘‘The Students’ Tavern,’’ and found a 
manager who accepted and produced it. It was a failure, and its author's 
discouragement was bitter. For three years Sardou lived in a garret, 
seeking to keep life together upon a three-sous breakfast and a six-sous 
dinner. Exposure and privation brought on a dangerous attack of typhoid 
fever. A kindly neighbor, Mademoiselle de Brecourt, upon whom he had 
no claim whatever, nursed him through his illness. By and by, after he 
got well, he married her. A little later he induced Paul Féval to collaborate 
with him in writing a historical drama, which did not succeed, although 
Féval made a good novel out of the plot. For some time after this second 
disappointment, Sardou's poverty was as great as before; but, in what seemed 
his darkest hour, his fortune began to change for the better. His wife was 
a bosom friend of Mademoiselle Dejazet, who opened for him the doors of 
the theater that still bears her name. ‘‘Candide’’ and ‘Les Premiéres 
Armes de Figaro’’ were given successively at 
the Theater Dejazet, and Sardou's ability as 
a dramatist was recognized. 

The story of the marriage of Lord Salis- . 
bury, England's present prime minister, makes 
romance of the best sort. He had just entered 
parliament, when he feli in love with Georgina 
Alderson, the daughter of a barrister who had 
risen to be a judge. 


The Romance in Lord Salisbury’s Life 


She was bright and clever and comely to 
look upon, but neither of the lovers had any 
means to speak of, and Lord Robert Cecil's 
father bitterly opposed the union. But they 
were wedded, in 1857, and the first years of 
their married life were passed in comparative 
poverty and obscurity. They lived in modest 
lodgings in London, and the husband had to 
eke out a living by his pen, contributing dili- 
gently, in the intervals of his parliamentary 
labors, to the newspapers and reviews. There 
is a legend of Fleet Street that credits the 
young wife with helping him as an amanuensis 
in his literary labors, at the same time that she 
was bringing up a large family. Their strug- 
gles terminated at the end of eight years, when, 
by the death of his elder brother, Lord Robert 
Cecil became Viscount Cranborne and heir to 
the title and estate of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
In the ensuing years, when her husband was 
no longer ‘‘the younger son,’’ but the prime 
minister of his government, Lady Salisbury 
ceased not to be helpful. The social duties of her 
position were many, but she still found time 
to confer and advise with the premier, on mat- 
ters of state, and to her influence much of his 
political and diplomatic success is attributable. 
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BY NAPOLEON’S ORDER, THE PRINCESS OF HATZFELD DESTROYED THE EVIDENCE OF HER HUSBAND’S GUILT 


When Napoleon Gave Way to Pity - - ernest pe Baizac 


RLES MAuRICE de _ Talleyrand-Périgord, 
Prince of Benevento, sat alone one evening 
leon’s headquarters at Berlin. It was in 
nth of October, 1806, and the little Cor- 
was still triumphant. Some three weeks 
in the battle of Jena, he had laid Prussia 
and submissive at his feet. 
work of spoliation was active in Berlin, and 
nqueror had shown neither magnanimity nor 
. robbing the funeral monument of Fred- 
the Great and in sending the sword and 
of that monarch to the French capital as 
es of war. Indeed, at that time, the em- 
is exceedingly rapacious, and the finest 
es of art in the galleries of Potsdam and 
ere annexed to the ever-increasing spoils 
‘e armée. But whether these recorded 
f rampant victorship raised or debased his 
1aster in the eyes of the Prince de Talley- 
one could say. That inscrutable diplom- 
with the many orders and the club foot, 
s own counsel, and the emperor's, too. 
at a table, on the evening mentioned, 
vly and deliberately sorted over a heap of 
its lying before him. Ever and anon he 
use at some special paper and scrawl a 
iment in the margin. For those docu- 
ying on the emperor's table, and being so 
scrutinized by his counselor, were 
f gifts, rewards, and punishments, only 
g the short signature of ‘‘Nap’’ to make 
id and all-powerful. 
iis period, the impetuous emperor had dis- 
he full signing of his name, and placed 
first three letters; later, he curtailed this 
10rmous ‘‘N,”’ 
falleyrand sorted out the last batch of 
ts, his eye caught the name ‘ Hatzfeld,’’ 
1 upon one of them. He drew it out, 
and coughed ominously. 
no deed of gift, no reward for bravery 
ld; this was the warrant of punishment 
rand Spy. 
yrand put down the paper, and unlocked 
box which stood on the table. From 
x he extracted a letter, and, placing it on 
itzfeld document, threw himself back in his 
ind fell into a profound reverie. 
e Prince of Hatzfeld was living in Berlin under 
rotection of Napoleon. The Prince of Hatz- 





feld existed because of the emperor's belief in 
his honor. Yet in the hands of Talleyrand laya 
letter in the prince’s character addressed to 
Hohenlohe, giving every information of the state 
and movements of the French army. And Hohen- 
lohe was Napoleon’s enemy, and stood opposed 
to him in the field. 

Talleyrand sat and thought. The Prince of 
Hatzfeld had been,under arrest two days. His 
fate on the evidence of the letter could be little 
short of death. 

Talleyrand arose, and stretched himself. He 
heard a sound of the grounding of muskets outside 
the royal door. He stepped across and opened 
it, expecting to behold the emperor. But no! 
The corridor without was dimly lighted. He saw 
a lady, evidently much agitated, attired in a cloak 
and veil, endeavoring to pass the incorruptible 
sentries of the Old Guard. 

Talleyrand’s brow became clouded as he watched 
her, for he recognized in this lady the Princess of 
Hatzfeld. 

She caught sight of him and made an imperious 
gesture that he should go to her. He remained 
where he was, however, his brow still clouded, 
but with a heart-chilling smile curling the edges 
of his lips. 

The princess motioned to him again, a little 
less imperiously. He carelessly shook some 
powder off his coat, and half turned to re-enter 
the room. 

«« Monseigneur !’’ 

Talleyrand hesitated. The gesture this time 
was one of entreaty, of terrible distress. 

He advanced a step into the corridor, and signed 
to the sentries that the lady might pass. They 
lowered their muskets, and she hurried toward 
him. 

‘« Monseigneur !”’ 

«*« Madame.”’ 

‘« The emperor,—where is he ?”’ 

‘«The emperor is not within.”’ 

«‘T will wait for him. Allow me to pass you 
to enter the cabinet.’’ 

«*Such is not our rule, madame.”’ 

‘‘T am the Princess of Hatzfeld.”’ 

«And I, the Prince de Talleyrand.’’ 

There was a pause. Their eyes met. The 
lady cast back her veil. She was very beautiful; 
pale as death, and pitifully determined. 


‘«Monseigneur, I must see the emperor.’’ 

‘Madame, it is impossible.’’ 

‘«But my husband, the prince, is under 
arrest, yet he is innocent. His own lips cannot 
plead for him to the emperor. Mine must, and 
shall. Offer me a chair, monseigneur.’’ 

‘«Alas ! madame, that there should be none in 
the corridor; it is, indeed, an oversight.’’ 

‘«Listen tome. All this day, from five in the 
morning until now, I have been striving to gain 
audience with the emperor. Once let me come 
face to face with him, and all his doubts of my 
husband's fealty will be removed. Will you not 
aid me to an audience with him? Oh, monsei- 
gneur, it is a heartbroken, despairing wife—an 
almost fainting and friendless woman,—that ap- 
peals to you.”’ 

Talleyrand slowly took snuff, and regarded the 
lady with a look of suffering patience. 

The beautiful eyes changed their tears for fire; 
the beautiful arms fell heavily. 

‘«Good, monseigneur, good! the victors in 
Berlin show how they treat their women! The 
politeness of France, then, is a fable! Evena 
prince has no courtesy for the wife of his equal 
in rank! Ah!’’ She reeled slightly, as if about 
to faint. 

Talleyrand stepped from before the door, and 
supported her with his arm. Had he not done 
so, she would, apparently, have fallen. 

‘A chair,’’ she murmured, ‘‘lead me to a 
chair.’’ 

‘«] will support madame to her carriage.”’ 

«No, no,—I faint,—lead me to a chair.’’ 

‘‘Ah! to some distant room beyond the sen- 
tries; madame will be undisturbed in such a 
place. Yes; allow me to tender my support 
thither.”’ 

‘*No; pardon; I am better.’’ 

‘«*A rapid recovery! I offer my congratula- 
tions.’’ 

They stood and faced one another again. 

‘«Monseigneur, I am a woman of determina- 
tion.”’ 

The prince was sure madame was a model for 
women. 

‘« Monseigneur, I have come to this place to 
see the emperor and to plead for my husband’s 
life.’’ 

The prince expressed his admiration at so 
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laudable an intention, and only regretted the 
utter impossibility of its fulfillment. 

««It shall not be impossible!’’ 

Monseigneur was too well bred to contradict 
madame. He bowed. 

‘‘] shall remain here until the emperor ar- 
rives.”’ 

The emperor would not pass down the corri- 
dor, nor enter that room. Madame would but 
waste time. 

So much the better! Ah,—monseigneur had 
then no real excuse for keeping out madame! 
She would enter then into this room, where the 
emperor would not come, and rest awhile. 

Monseigneur was annoyed. He had been out- 
witted by a feminine diplomatist. There was 
nothing remaining but to smile and beg the honor 
of madame’s company. 

They entered the emperor's cabinet together. 
The-prince conducted the princess to a chair, as 
far from the document-strewn table as possible. 

Then he seated himself as before, and asked 
madame’s pardon that affairs of state—urgent 
affairs, —deprived him of the exquisite pleasure of 
madameé’s conversation. The princess remained 
silent. The only sound in the room was the 
scratching of the pen of Talleyrand. Through the 
windows came the muffled tread of sentries. 

‘‘You have a large number of documents 
before you on the table, monseigneur ?”’ 

«‘Yes, yes, a large number,’’ was the reply. 

Monseigneur was, at the time, furtively cov- 
ering one of them, and a letter, with his arm. 

‘When the emperor arrives, he will sign 
them, no doubt ?”’ 

‘No doubt.”’ 

‘«Here?’’ 

‘* No,. no.’’ 

‘«To-night ?”’ 

‘« To-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Oh, then, monseigneur, there is plenty 
of time. You can have little to do with 
those papers. I perceive they are already 
written. Will you not come and sit by me 
a little, and converse for a few moments de- 
fore I go?”’ 

Talleyrand turned in his chair, and re- 
garded the princess. She leaned toward him 
and smiled. Really, she was a magnificent 
woman. 

He hesitated. 

‘¢Come !”’ 

‘« After all,’’ he thought, ‘‘there is noth- 
ing left to do, and it may be best to humor 
her. Perhaps,if I promise something,I may 
the earlier get rid of her. Fortunately the 
emperor may not return for an hour yet.’’ 

‘« Will you not come ?”’ 

She spoke with a little offended pout, like 
a beauty not used to repeat an invitation. 
Talleyrand took up a certain letter from the 
table and locked it away in a certain box. 
Then he pushed his chair back, arose, and 
hobbled across the room and sat near her. 

He regarded her keenly for some moments. 

‘«You are a very beautiful and very re- 
markable woman.”’ 

‘«T seem to have little attraction for diplo- 
mats.”’ 

‘«On the contrary, madame, I am sure. 
At least, allow me to speak for one of them,”’ 
—and he bowed, and kissed her hand. 

The princess smiled again; this time more 
bewitchingly than before. 

‘« Prince de Talleyrand, you were once a 
student in the seminary of St. Sulpice.’’ 

‘‘Yes, princess. As you know, it was 
while I was Bishop of Autun that Mirabeau 
first prophesied of my /uéure career.”’ 

‘«His prophecy has been more than fulfilled. 
You have become the, builder of an empire, the 
strength of a people, the right hand of Napoleon 
himself !’’ 

‘¢Hush, hush, madame. Let us be humble. 
Recollect that I was excommunicated by his holi- 
ness, Pius VI. What I have gained in temporal 
matters, alas, I have lost in spiritual.’’ 

‘« You are still the bishop, monseigneur! You 
would still teach us humility! I find you a 
delightful instructor.”’ 

‘And I, you, madame; and I, you.’’ 

‘«Ha, ha, you mock me !”’ 

‘«Not I, princess. I heartily-admire you.’’ 

Again he bent down, and kissed the snowy hand. 

At that moment,a roll of drums in the street and 
the clattering of horsemen told him that the 
emperor had returned before his time. 

The Princess of Hatzfeld arose, and listened. 
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‘««The emperor is here!'’ she exclaimed, quickly. 

‘*No,no! They are but relieving the guard. Yet 
it is getting late.’’ Talleyrand left his chair and 
took up the princess’s cloak, which she had cast 
aside. ‘It is wise that you should now return. 
I will speak to the emperor in your husband's 
behalf. Allow me, madame.’’ 

‘Many thanks, monseigneur. Will you help 
me with it near the light? It has tiresome hooks. 
It is convenient to have a lamp upon the table. 
Now.”’ 7 

Prince de Talleyrand had the cloak in both 
hands. He assisted the Princess of Hatzfeld to 
assume it. When this was done the princess 
turned to him with a certain document in her 
hands. Before he could stay her, she rent it in 
half, and then again, and let the pieces flutter to 
the floor. 

‘Princess, you have by that one act destroyed 
your husband !”’ 

‘«No, monseigneur, by that one act I may have 
saved him.”’ 

‘« Better go, madame. You could not now face 
the emperor. Come with me to your coach.’’ 

‘««T shall stay here.’’ 

‘«Very good. With your own hands you have 
slain your husband.’’ 

The rattle of muskets, without the corridor, pro- 
claimed the coming of Napoleon. 

The princess at once took up her station by 
the door, while Talleyrand stood by the table. 





‘**YOU HAVE BY THAT ONE ACT DESTROYED YOUR HUSBAND” 


A little, sallow man in a gray overcoat and a 
large black military hat came quickly in, mutter- 
ing to himself. 

¢¢ Sire !"’ 

He passed the kneeling woman at the door, ap- 
parently unconscious of her presence. 

He paused in the middle of the room, and stood 
there, with his hands locked behind his back. 
He still continued to mutter, and every now and 
then the occupants of the cabinet heard him 
mention numbers. 

‘«Twenty-five thousand; yes, and 
thousand, —are thirty-eight thousand.”’ 

The Princess of Hatzfeld arose, and, advancing 
to Napoleon, fell on her knées at his feet. 

‘* Sire {”? 

He saw her then, but made no attempt to 
raise her; neither did he remove his hat. He 
turned to Talleyrand. 
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‘*Who is this woman?’’ he asked, abruptly. 
‘*Sire, the Princess of Hatzfeld.’’ 

‘« What do you desire of me, madame ?’’ 
««Sire, my husband's life!’’ 

‘©Your husband's life? You already know it 
is forfeit through his treachery.”’ 

‘«Sire, he has never broken faith with you. I 
swear it! Sire, he is under arrest, and cannot 
defend himself. You have been misinformed 
regarding him. Oh, listen to me,—to me, his 
wife, and your most strong ally. Listen to me!’’ 

She wrung her hands in her fierce entreaty. 
Napoleon did not move, nor make any reply. 
But his searching, terrible, gray-blue eyes never 
shifted from her beautiful, upturned face,—that 
face with the lovely lashes again jeweled with 
tears. 

‘Oh, sire, if I knew, or thought, that you had 
any proof or blame against the prince, my hus- 
band, I would not dare to plead thus for his life, 
But I snow that he is innocent, All this day, 
since five o'clock in the morning until now, I 
have waited, and waited, hour by hour, to see 
you. Look into my face, sire; see how weary 
and faint I am; consider my agony—oh, consider 
it,—and, in the absence of any proof of his guilt, 
give my husband back to me!’’ 

Napoleon turned to Talleyrand and held out 
his hand, as if for some document. Talley- 
rand hobbled round to the little box, and, unlock- 
ing it, brought forth the fatal letter. This he 
handed to Napoleon-and the latter handed 
it to the kneeling princess. 

‘Whose handwriting is that, madame ?’’ 

The princess eagerly ran her eye down 
the lines, turned sick, and, with a cry, let 
the paper fall. The two men exchanged 
glances. 

‘«Is that your husband’ s writing, madame?’ 

Sobs were the only reply,—from a bent 
and utterly crushed woman. 

Napoleon. regarded this. figure of awful 
grief, and hopeless despair, and an expres- 
sion came over his face which few men had 
seen. 

It was an expression of pity. 

‘«Talleyrand!’’ 

ss Sire ?”’ 

‘« What other proof of the Prince of Hatz- 
feld’s treachery have we in our possession ?’’ 

«* None other, sire.’’ 

‘* Princess,’’ said Napoleon, bending, and 
pressing the lady’s ear in a manner familiar 
with him, ‘‘ put that letter in the fire yonder, 
and then we shall have zo proof.’’ 

‘«Oh, sire!’’ 

‘«Yes, yes. You believed. 
You did not know. You are a beautiful 
woman. If he had been as true as you 
are beautiful, it would have been better. 
Put the letter in the fire.’’ 

The princess covered Napoleon’s hand 
with kisses, and rose and cast the letter 
into the flames. Oh,the happy, happy sparks 
that flew upward! 

«« Princess,’’ said Talleyrand, and he bowed; 
‘*no man with such a wife but can amend 
his conduct. I offer my congratulations.”’ 

‘Thank you, monseigneur.”’ 

‘‘[ shall inform the emperor how useful 
a member you would make in his cabinet of 
diplomatists.’’ 

‘« Thank you, monseigneur.”’ 

Napoleon sat at the table and began to 
scrawl ‘‘ Nap’’ on the kind and cruel docu- 
ments. 

The Princess of Hatzfeld approached him, 

««Sire,’’ she said, ‘‘I, too, need a pardon; 
with my own hands I destroyed the war- 
rant for my husband. It is in four pieces at 
your feet.”’ 

Napoleon looked down, but made no reply. 

‘Farewell, sire; by this one act to-night you 
have gained a victory your army could not give 
you. You have won a woman's love to your 
empire and your imperial crown; and it will 
not rest there, for, when this one woman tells her 
story, all the women of this country, conquered 
though it be, will cry with me, as I cry to-night, 
vive lf empereur !"’ 


I can see it. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, aye, in my heart of hearts. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
. 
The conditions of conquest are always easy. We-have 

but to toil a while, endure a while, believe always, and 
never turn back.—SIMMS. 
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Like Robert Morris, 
He Raised Money 
to Save 

\n Imperiled Cause 


y Ay Cooke will be eighty years old this month. His long 
life has been filled with incidents which have helped to 
make him one of the most remarkable of the world’s 

eterans and have brought him to green old age with 

vealth, a quiet mind, and troops of friends. To make and 
ose, and then regain a fortune, is one of the things that 

| to the lot of few men. Todo so,and still hold the good 

\| and confidence of their fellows, falls to the lot of fewer 
till. Both achievements stand to the credit of Mr. Cooke, 
vho also has swayed the destiny of a nation, and been the 
prop and support of the republic in its darkest hours. He it was of whom 

General Grant spoke, in the following message, on the eve of Lee’ s surrender :— 
‘Tell him that it is to his labors, more than to those of any other man, 

that the people of this country owe the continued life of the nation.”’ 

This message, after the lapse of a generation, has become the sober 
erdict of history. 

There is romance as well as pathos in the story of Jay Cooke's career. 
He was born in Ohio, August 10, 1821, the son of a Yankee father and an 
rish mother. He left school while a growing lad, and, at the age of eighteen, 
ecame a clerk in the Philadelphia banking house of E. W. Clark and 
Company. Three years later he was admitted to the firm as a partner. 
Che opening of the Civil War found him the head of a banking house which 
sore his name and was soon to have branches in New York, Washington, 
ind London. Though not yet forty, he was already widely. known as a 
shrewd and successful financier, and this led Salmon P. Chase, the newly 
ippointed secretary of the treasury, to appeal to him to aid in raising money 
to carry on the war. Buchanan had left to his,successor an empty treasury, 
ind itseemed impossible to borrow money at a less rate of interest than one 
per cent. a month. 

Mr. Cooke proved the man for the hour. He brought a number of 
leading bankers together, and induced them to loan the government fifty 
million dollars to meet its immediate needs. A short time after this loan 
was made, Mr. Chase appealed to him to become the financial agent of the 
government. He cheerfully accepted the responsible trust. He believed 
the resources of the country could be drawn on for any necessary amount, 
ind the result justified his: confidence. During four years, he secured 
twenty-five hundred million dollars from the sale of bonds, obtaining as 

igh as fifty millions in a single day. Mr. Cooke delights to talk of the 
methods which he employed to accomplish his gigantic task. 


How He Got War Money from the Friends, Who Are Opposed to War 


‘‘A greater part of that money,’’ said he, ‘‘I raised by popular pro- 
esses, and almost always used young men as my outer agents. My only 
hope of saving the government was in the people; and I knew that, if ad- 
lressed heartily and persuasively, they would surrender their all to keep 
the nation together; and so we were kept busy devising new methods to get 
it the public. The Friends, for instance, were opposed to the war. Their 
hearts were all right, but they wanted to keep near that darling weakness 
f the human _ heart,—consistency,—and the old doctrines of Fox tied 
their hands. I knew the best of them in Philadelphia, and in other cities 
where the Friends are strong. One day I called several of them to me, 
ind said, ‘Friends, you are not doing right. You have money, and your 
mpulses are to contribute to your government. I have found a way by 
which you shall do it. I have seen the secretary of the treasury, and have 


wrranged with him that what loans you take shall be reserved to meet the - 


large expenses we are having for the hospitals, and the sanitary system of 
the army. Now go to work,with my assurance that your money will not be 
diverted to war in its strict sense, but will be used to alleviate the pains of 
war.’ They complied, and gave freely from that time onward.”’ 
Thus, Mr. Cooke kept himself in close touch with every interest and 
lass,and made use of the arguments best fitted to unloose individual purse- 
strings. He showed the farmers that a government bond was the best and 
safest possible investment for their savings, and brought their money from 
ts nooks and corners and old stockings to replenish the public coffers. 
Bankers, insurance companies, and the guardians of private capital were 
made to see that they were all adrift in an open boat, and that the success 
or failure of the government would be their own success or ruin. When 
the sale of bonds became slack, Mr. Cooke perfected the national bank- 
ng system to create a new demand for them. 


The Maneuver Which Influenced the Passage of the National Banking Act 


‘«I was opposed to it, at the outset,’’ says he, ‘‘for I did not want to 
intagonize the bankers who had given us their support. Secretary Chase, 
however, was persistent in his efforts to create a national banking system, 
and finally won me to his own way of thinking. When I looked over 
the ground, I found that there were less than a dozen men in congress who 
favored the proposed measure. The great majority of the members, im- 
portuned by the bankers in the several localities, were reluctant to take a 
decided stand. One afternoon, Secretary Chase gave me the bill he had 
prepared. I took it out to Georgetown, where my brother Henry lived, and 
we spent half the night simplifying it and weeding it of needless complexi- 
ties. Then my brother, who was an excellent writer, prepared a number 
of articles advocating the bill, which we sent to all of the newspapers which 
were in the habit of advertising the government loans, and by these they 
were printed as editorials. Asa result of this maneuver, the representa- 
tives and senators found themselves face to face with an earnest and practi- 
cally unanimous advocacy of the new national banking system, as well as 
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with sweeping exposures of the great losses annually in- 
curred through the insecurity of the old state banks, 
Both houses of congress, to Secretary Chase's great sur- 
prise, at once fell into line, and passed the national bank- 
ing act without a division. Within an hour after the act 
was signed, we had organized the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, and we went on authorizing them, until the 
system had absorbed every other species of bank. 

‘When Mr. Fessenden succeeded Mr. Chase as 
secretary of the treasury, he told me that he was in great 
financial straits. He had no money with which to pay the army of the 
Potomac, and the men were almost mutinous. He added that he had just 
returned from New York, where he had failed in an attempt to sell twelve 
million dollars’ worth of bonds. I asked him what he wanted for these 
bonds? He replied that he wanted par, and that our commission would be 
the accrued interest. I told him that I would take them, and gave him a 
draft for four million dollars on our Philadelphia house, agreeing to pay 
the balance within four days. This entire transaction consumed less than 
five minutes. I went to New York that afternoon, and the following day 
called a meeting of all the bankers of the city. I told them that the gov- 
ernment needed money, and that, if it did not succeed in negotiating its 
bonds, the war would end disastrously, and their property would be worth- 
less. I informed them that I had taken twelve million dollars’ worth of 
bonds, and that I proposed to divide my purchase among them, reservingea 
portion for my own house. In this way, in less than a week, I converted 
the entire issue into cash. I then returned to Washington and assumed an- 
other block of thirty millions, which I disposed of in the same way. After 
that Secretary Fessenden was never in want of ready money."’ 


He Passed from Highest Success to Bitterest Failure 


On the morning of April 15, 1865, when he heard that President Lin- 
coln had been shot, Mr. Cooke realized that greedy speculators would seek 
to win profit from the nation’s awful loss. He wired the agents of his firm, 
in every part of the North, to advance the price of government bonds. There 
is little doubt that a panic was averted by his quick and determined action. 

Mr. Cooke came out of the war with the very highest standing as a 
banker and financier, whose endorsement could command millions for any 
enterprise. One of the ventures in which he became interested was the 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad. German bankers agreed to 
contribute fifty million dollars, to build the road, but the outbreak of the 
Franco-Russian War prevented the fulfillment of their promise. Mr. Cooke 
went on alone, and, with the credit of his house, built the line from Duluth 
to Bismarck. A syndicate, meanwhile, had been formed in London, to 
furnish twenty millions to continue the road, and the money was actually 
deposited, but at that moment the dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain over the ‘‘ Alabama’’ claims reached a critical stage, and war, 
or something like it, seemed inevitable. The British investors withdrew 
their deposit, and for a second time the whole brunt of the Northern Pacific 
enterprise was thrown back upon Mr. Cooke and his partners. This com- 
pelled them, on September 18, 1873, to close the doors of their banking 
house, and precipitated one of the most memorable panics in our history. 


He Climbed the Ladder, Once More, to Fame and Fortune 


Jay Cooke, after an extraordinary career of thirty years, was once more 
a poor man. Disaster, however, did not rob him of his indomitable pluck 
and perseverance. His first task was to aid the receivers of his firm in 
settling its affairs. This required five years, for the firm had between three 
and four thousand creditors, and it was not until 1890 that the last out- 
standing obligation was settled in full. Meantime, Mr. Cooke had made 
another fortune for himself. A man whom he had once befriended inter- 
ested him in a silver mine in Utah. Mr. Cooke visited the mine, and, 
seeing its great value, secured an option on one-half of it. He organized a 
company to take this option, and succeeded in placing enough of the stock 
to give him an interest for nothing. The mine proved very valuable, and, 
in the following seven years, he received from it nearly a million dollars in 
dividends. He now owns large tracts of land in California, Oregon, and 
other western states, and is interested, besides, in half a dozen railroads. 
To-day he is probably nearly as wealthy as ever before in his life. 

One of Mr. Cooke's first acts, on recovering his lost fortune, was to 
buy back the noble house and estate, near Philadelphia, which he purchased 
in 1867, and named ‘‘Ogontz,’’ in memory of an Indian playfellow of his 
youth, and Gibraltar Island, on Lake Erie, where he had early established his 
summer home. His eighty years linger lightly upon him. He still takes 
a keen and active interest in the affairs of the workaday world, and is never 
happier than when giving happiness to others. ‘‘For half a century,’’ 
said one of his friends, ‘‘it has been a settled practice with him to accept 
the position of a steward of God, in the success that came to him in his 
business career, by systematically setting aside a stated percentage of annual 
profits, for religious and charitable purposes. 

Thus, scattering the sunshine of kindness on all about him, Mr. Cooke 
has retained, until old age, the cheerful, buoyant spirit of his youth. ‘I 
owe such measure of success as has come to me,”’ he says, ‘‘to the fact 
that I have ever been of a hopeful temperament, and have always taken 
men and their acts at a better estimate than harsh criticism gave them. I 
believed that this country of ours teemed with wealth, and that all that was 
needed was to go to work and find it. The best advice I can give to any 
one starting out in life is to always look on the bright side.”’ 
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Frederick Douglass’s 
long, hard struggle 





Invincible determination, and a right nature, 
are the levers that move the world.— PORTER. 


Who of us can tell 
What he had been, had Cadmus never taught 
The art that fixes into form the thought,— 
Had Plato never spoken from his cell, 
Or his high harp blind Homer never strung ? 
BULWER. 
Bors a slave, with the feelings and 
possibilities of a man, but with 
no rights above the beast of the field, 
Fred Douglass, who raised himself 
from this condition to that of one of 
the most honored citizens of the United 
States, a high officer in the national 
government, a writer, orator, and think- 
er, famed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is one of the most inspiring examples 
of man’s power over circumstances. 

Without any knowledge of his father, 
whom he had never seen; with but 
dim recollections of his slave mother, 
from whom he had been separated 
at birth, and who, to get an occasional 
stolen glimpse of her child, was obliged, 
after the day was done, to walk twelve 
miles from the plantation on which she 
labored, and to return in time to begin 
work in the early dawn of the next 
morning, the little slave boy herded, 
for a time, with a number of other 
negro children on the plantation of his 
master. 

Under the brutal discipline of the 
«Aunt Katy’’ who had charge of the 
slaves who were still too young to labor 
in the fields, he early began to real- 
ize the hardships of his lot, and to 
rebel against the state of bondage into 
which he had been born. 

Often hungry, and clothed, in hot- 
test summer and coldest winter alike, 
in a coarse tow linen shirt, scarcely 
reaching to the knees, without a bed 
to lie on or a blanket to cover him, 
his only protection, no matter how cold 
the night, was an old corn-bag, into 
which he thrust himself, leaving his 
feet exposed at one end, and his head 
at the other. 

When about seven years old, he was 
transferred to new owners in Balti- 
more, where his kind-hearted mistress, 
who did not know that in doing so she 
was breaking the law, taught himethe 
alphabet. He thus got possession of 
the key which was to unlock his bonds, 
and, young as he was, he knew it. It 
‘did not matter that his master, when 
he learned what had been done, forbade 
his wife to give the boy further instruc- 
‘tions. He had already tasted of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. The 
prohibition was useless, Neither threats 
nor stripes nor chains could hold the 
awakened soul in bondage. 

With infinite pains and patience, and 
by stealth, he enlarged upon his knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. An old copy of ‘‘Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book,’’ cast aside by his young 
master, was his greatest treasure. With the aid 
of a few good-natured white boys, who some- 
times played with him in the streets, he quickly 
mastered its contents. Then he cast about for 
further means to satisfy his mental craving. How 
difficult it was for the poor, despised slave to do 
this, we learn from his own pathetic words. ‘I 
have gathered,’’ he says, ‘‘scattered pages of 
the Bible from the filthy street gutters, and 
washed and dried them, that, in moments of 
leisure, I might get a word or two of wisdom from 
them.”’ 

Think of that, boys and girls, young men and 
young women of the twentieth century, with your 
day schools and evening schools, libraries, col- 
leges, and universities, —picking reading material 
from the gutter and mastering it by stealth! Yet 
this boy grew up to be the friend and co-worker 
of Garrison and Phillips, the eloquent spokesman 
of his race, the honored guest of distinguished 
peers and commoners of England, one of the 
noblest examples of a self-made man that the 
world has ever seen. 

Under equal hardships he learned to write. 
‘The boy's wits, sharpened instead of blunted by 
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The Uplift of a Slave-Boy’s Ideal - trooxs"™ 


to learn to read 








without a teacher 


than ‘‘storied urn'’ or written history. 
A roll call of the world’s great moral 
heroes would be incomplete without 
the name of the slave-born Douglass, 
the son of Maryland, who, eighty-four 
years ago, came on the stage of life 
to play the leading réle of the Moses 
of his race in one of the saddest, and, 
at the same time, most glorious eras of 








AN OLD CORN-BAG WAS HIS ONLY BEDDING 





repression, saw opportunities where more favored 
children could see none. He gave himself his 
first writing lesson in his master’s shipyard, by 
copying from the various pieces of timber the let- 
ters with which they had been marked by the car- 
penters, to show the different parts of the ship for 
which they were intended. He copied from 
posters on fences, from old copy books, from any- 
thing and everything he could get hold of. He 
practiced his new art on pavements and rails, and 
entered into contests in letter making with white 
boys, in order to add to his knowledge. ‘‘ With 
playmates for my teachers,’’ he says, ‘‘ fences and 
pavements for my copy books, and chalk for my 
pen and ink, I learned to write.’’ 

While being ‘‘ broken in’’ to field labor under 
the lash of the overseer, chained and imprisoned 
for the crime of attempting to escape from slavery, 
the spirit of the youth never quailed. He believed 
in himself, in his God-given powers, and he was 
determined tc use them in freeing himself and 
his race. 

How well he succeeded in the stupendous task 
to which he set himself while yet groping in the 
black night of bondage, with no human power 
outside of his own indomitable will to help him, 
his life-work attests in language more enduring 
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Once a Carpenter ; 
Now a Professor 


THE story of how Professor Charles 

William Weick worked his way 
from a carpenter's bench, after he had 
married, to a good position in the 
faculty of Columbia University, New 
York, is full of inspiration. 

‘‘If a certain periodical had not 
come into my hands by a mere 
chance,’’ he said, recently, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I should still be working at my 
trade. This paper contained an article 
entitled, ‘From Workshop to College.’ 
I read and reread this article many 
times, and it proved the turning point 
of my career. The article gave a de- 
scription of a young mechanic, who, 
with only seventy dollars, with a wife 
to support, and no one to aid him finan- 
cially, was working his way through 
college, and was then in his third year. 

‘*I decided then and there to obtain 
a college education, handicapped as I 
was by marriage, and having only a 
small bank account. But, with the 
encouragement of my wife, who prom- 
ised to aid me in every way possible, 
I began to prepare myself in such 
studies as were required for entrance 
examination. I wrote to a number of 
colleges for catalogues and for infor- 
mation as to the chances of obtaining 
work in order toearn money to pay my 
expenses. Hardly any of these insti- 
tutions could promise me work. The 
president of one of them wrote me 
saying that I was too old to think of 
going to college, and that I should 
stick to my carpenter's trade. I was 
not disheartened. A college president in 
the Middle West wrote me that, if I was 
a good mechanic, I could get work 
enough to defray a part of my expenses. 
After some further correspondence, I 
went to the college and convinced the 
authorities that I could do well the 
work of a mechanic. 

‘During these weeks I had many 
misgivings about giving up my good 
position as a mechanic to undertake 
what, at times, seemed to be only a 
leap in the dark. During these times 
of depression, my wife would invaria- 
bly corne to my rescue, encouraging me and re- 
minding me of her promise to aid me in every 
way possible. She pictured the grand future 
looming before me, and at length persuaded me to 
pack up and be off, leaving her behind, to join 
me later. 

‘«Early in my college days, I was fortunate in 
making a stanch friend of one of the professors, 
who aided me financially at times. My first work 
for the college was making a number of drawings 
for the laboratories. The bill was sixty dollars, 
and I had to wait a month for my money. In the 
meantime, my friend came to my assistance, and 
saved me from great embarrassment. During 
the first yearI did not make a brilliant record, for I 
was not accustomed to hard study, and, besides, 
I was often exhausted by manual labor. But I 
kept up my courage, and the next year made de- 
cidedly better progress. Asa result of my grad- 
uation, I was given a good position in the faculty 
of Columbia University,and my success has been 
far greater than I dreamed of.’’ 


‘* Be strong ! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle,—face it; 't is God's gift.’’ 
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reaped a rich harvest in a congenial fiela. Es- 
pecially since experimental psychology has, more 
or less clearly, revealed and differentiated two 
existing states of human consciousness, the suc- 
ess of the aforesaid charlatan has been unlimited. 
faking advantage of the popular recognition of 
in's mysterious subjective powers, and especially 
of the now well recognized fact that he can be 
healed of his infirmities by the induction of appro- 
priate attitudes of mind, he has assumed and pro- 
laimed that he can mend his estate by the same 
Hence we find the advertising columns 
of newspapers filledwith offers to ‘‘treat’’ the poor 
for ‘*success,’’’ for ‘‘prosperity,’’ for ‘‘wealth;’’ 
offering, in short, to convert every clodhopper into 
Napoleon of finance,’’ and every tramp intoa 


process. 


millionaire. 
To do such advisers justice, their ‘‘treatments”’ 
do no harm, and their advice is often good. The 


latter may be summed up in this sentence: ‘‘ Main- 
tain, always, a cheerful, hopeful, but determined 
attitude of mind.’’ But there is nothing in it 
either occult or new. Every bootblack has 
learned that that is the only ‘course by which he 

in geta job. Moreover, he has learned that the 
only way to retain a customer is by giving him a 
good ‘‘shine.’’ In other words, he has learned 
that vitally important business axiom,—that ‘‘a 
cheerful and hopeful attitude of mind attracts cus- 
tom, and a conscientious performance of duty 
retains it.’’ 

Che point I wish to make is that there is noth- 
ing occult in the new psychology. It furnishes 
no new rules for preparing the mind for success. 
It does, however, explain the secret of the efficacy of 
the old, and by that means multiplies indefinitely 
their practical utility. What is of equal import- 
ance is that a knowledge of the causes which pro- 
mote the efficiency of certain aphorisms or rules 
of conduct also reveals the fact that there are 
certain other popular aphorisms that are vicious 
to the last degree. For instance, Shakespeare has 
inflicted an incalculable amount of injury upon 
the human race by the promulgation of the 
following :— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


It is safe to say that this passage has produced 
more vagrants and tramps than has any other 
equal number of words in any: language, to say 
nothing of the innumerable throng of discouraged 
and disheartened men and women who feel that 
some early misfortune has caused them to miss 
the flood tide of their affairs, and‘that henceforth 
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««the voyage of their life is bound in shallows and 
in miseries’ from which there is no escape but in 
the grave. 

What light does the new psychology throw upon 
the causes which operate to bring about so much 
of misery and heartbreak from a cause appar- 
ently so slight as a belief in a popular aphorism? 
It shows that the soul of man is governed by the 
law of suggestion. His whole life is controlled, 
for good or evil, by the dominant suggestions that 
find ludgment in his soul. And the most potent 
suggestions to the average mind consist largely of 
well-worn aphorisms; for one is apt to regard them 
as the expressions of fixed laws of nature. Ccle- 
ridge well expressed a partial truth, ana bu ided 
better than he knew, when he saic': ‘‘ Exclusive 
of the abstract sciences, the larges* and worthiest 
portion of our knowledge consists of aphorisms.’ 
This is eminently true—providing the aphorism 
embraces an undoubted truth, If not, it conveys 
a false suggestion, which, if followed, tinges one’s 


t=ameewhole life with false colors, if it’ does not lead to 


disaster. 

If T'were called upon to assist in preparing a 
young man's mind for success in life, | should 
begin by asking him to forget the Shakespearean 
aphorism; for it is as false in metaphor as it is in 
principle. The tides of the ocean ebb as well as 
flow; and they do both twice in twenty-four hours. 
The mariner who misses a flood tide does not 
abandon his voyage; nor does he deliberately sail 
into the ‘‘shallows,’’ or indulge in ‘‘miseries.’’ 
He simply watches for the next flood. The tide 
in the affairs of men also ebbs and flows many 
times during the average lifetime. It follows 
that, if there is any logical analogy between the 
two tides, the lesson to be derived is full of hope 
and not of despair. It teaches that, if, through 
the mistakes of inexperience, the first flood tide is 
missed, the next is equally available. 

Having taught a young man to forget Shake- 
spearean fallacy, I would first labor to impress 
upon his mind the true meaning of ‘‘success’’ in 
this life. To that end, I should teach him that 
every child of God has a mission to perform; and 
that mission is amply discharged if he so lives 
that, when comes the inevitable hour, he can truly 
say: ‘‘The world is better for my having lived.’’ 
This is success in the highest and best sense of 
the word. It may or may not be accompanied by 
an accumulation of wealth; for under this rule the 
millionaire may prove a dismal failure, while the 
humblest may ‘achieve a brilliant success, even 
though it may consist in ‘‘causing two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before.’’ The 
most successful man that ever lived on earth was 
the poorest and humblest. He ‘‘had not where 
to lay His head.”’ 

Another very important thing is the attitude of 
mind with which one meets misfortunes. The 
human mind never framed an aphorism contain- 
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HOW TO PREPARE THE MIND FOR SUCCESS - issses. 


‘INCE psychology has been elevated to the rank 

of an inductive science, —that is to say, since 
the psychologist has learned to rely upon facts, 
emonstrable by experiment, rather than upon 
pure speculation, the ubiquitous charlatan has 


ing a more important truth than this one: A} 
seeming misfortunes are blessings in disguise.” 
There is but one qualification necessary to render 
this aphorism of universal validity; namely, one 
must have performed his whole duty in the prem. 
ises. That is to say, if he does all that he can, 
honestly and honorably, to avert a threatened 
calamity, he will find that, if he yields not to dis. 
couragement or despair when the catastrophe 
comes, it will invariably prove to have been a 
blessing. Seeming calamities are often the result 
of one’s having mistaken his calling; and it fre. 
quently happens that the best part of one’s lifetime 
is spent in a vain search for the work which the 
Lord gave him to do. But, if courage is not lost, 
and his career is characterized by industry and 
integrity, he is sure to find it at last. He can then 
look back upon his past life and see cause to thank 
God for every seeming misfortune, as fervently as 
for every season of prosperity; for he will then 
realize that each has constituted a step in the 
pathway leading to his true sphere of usefulness, 

The same rule holds good when one is striving 
to attain a coveted object of ambition or of emolu- 
ment. If he does all that he can, consistently 
with perfect integrity, to attain the object, he may 
well rejoice at his own failure; for he will cer- 
tainly realize, in due time, that it constituted an 
important factor in the attainment of the highest 
success possible within his legitimate sphere of 
activity. 

All this, as before intimated, is dependent upon 
the attitude of mind with which one meets mis- 
fortune. Touse a homely phrase, ‘‘ He must not 
lose his grip,’’ if he would transmute failure into 
success, or snatch victory from the jaws of defeat. 
On the other hand, the man who ‘loses his grip,” 
as a result of reverses, is the one who surrenders 
his manhood to the ‘tidal hypothesis’’ of Shake- 
speare. Necessarily, all the future of his life's 
voyage ‘‘is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

The psychological principle involved has already 
been stated. The trend of the life of each indi- 
vidual is due to the dominant suggestions that 
find lodgment in his soul. These suggestions are 
usually in the form of aphorisms; and they are 
effective for good or ill in proportion to the te- 
nacity with which they are held. If they are truth- 
ful, they are normal ee Bcousging; if false, 
they are abnormal and diSheartening ; for they 
vitiate thought and poison the psychological foun- 
tain of success. 

This does not necessarily imply special provi- 
dences; for it is but another way of saying that 
the man who lives a normal life, and performs his 
whole duty to this fellow men,-has not only placed 
himself in harmony with his earthly environment, 
but with the Infinite Mind from which his own is 
an emanation. When that harmony has been 
achieved by man, he has discovered his place im 
nature and the perennial fountain of success. 


WHAT MEN MUST FAGE TO WIN = woes routers 


[)'STANT pastures always seem green; a rough, 

broken country appears level, a few miles 
away. Workers all over the world generally see an 
easier way to make money at some other business, or 
in some other place than where they are located. 
lhe reason for this is obvious. Where people 
live, they know all the drawbacks and disadvan- 
tages that have to be encountered in their partic- 
ular locality; and,if they would only stop and con- 
sider that the same, or perhaps greater difficulties 
have to be contended against somewhere else, 
they would not be in such a hurry to throw away 
a certainty for an uncertainty. There are many 
reasons why people change their residence. Some 
do so to benetit their health, others in the hope 
of benefiting their financial condition, while still 
others move to give their children a wider scope for 
development, or to find a home in Uncle Sam’s 
free domain. 

Be the object what it may, it is a wise and pru- 
dent person who, in this case, ‘‘makes haste 
slowly.’’ A young man earning a fair salary in 
an eastern city hears of the big wages paid to 
sheep herders on the western plains in Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, or Utah. Forty or forty-five 
dollars a month sounds large, especially when his 
board and lodging arefree. So it is; and the op- 
portunities connected with the sheep industry, as 
carried on in these states, are also great. 

A shrewd man will stop to inquire why this is 
so. Is it from lack of men to fill the positions, or 


does it need special skill or education to herd sheep? 
A sheep herder in the West lives in an extended 
wagon box three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. That is his home, —his bedroom, kitchen, 
and dining room. Before the sun is up, he rises, 
boils a cup of coffee, and goes off with his flock 
of twenty-five hundred or three thousand sheep, 
and follows them as they wander over the hills, 
keeping .the stragglers up, and seeing that no 
wolves or coyotes attack them. About nine o'clock 
in the morning, the flock will usually lie down, 
when the herder goes to his wagon and gets a 
breakfast-dinner combination, and then takes his 
station on some hilltop and watches. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the sheep will begin to 
move again, and from then till after sundown he 
trails over the hills after them.: -At sundown, they 
bed down around the wagon, and, ‘unless a storm 
comes up, or something disturbs them, the herder 
has nothing to do but cook his evening meal, and 
sleep till it is time to repeat the operation. Because 
of the loneliness, or the bleating of the sheep, or 
from some other cause, many sheep herders be- 
come insane. Every week or two the wagon- 
mover will come around, change his camp to a 
new pasture, and replenish his stock of food. 
Riding the range for cow outfits commands 
about the same wages as herding sheep, but there 
are no hours of work. Sunrise finds the horses 
saddled, and sundown usualiy sees the night 
herder taking the horse convoy out to graze. The 


foreman tells off the night herders for the cattle 
convoy; and, though you may have gone all day, 
you go on your trick at night. 

Rain, hail, snow, or blow, herding has to be 
steadily followed, be it of sheep or cattle,—only, 
the more it storms, the harder work it is to herd, 
and with cattle, when a storm stampedes them, the 
work is not only hard, but dangerous. While 
wages are high in all our western states, especially 
in those where much mining is done, living is 
also expensive. Heavy freight rates add to the 
cost of everything, and the supply of farm prod- 
ucts never equals the demand, owing to the coun- 
try’s being so sparsely settled. 

lf a young man or woman wants to take up gov- 
ernment land in the arid states mentioned above, 
he or she must have sufficient money to keep one 
until water can be had from some stream, where 
the water has not all been appropriated, or else work 
out among the neighbors until the desired object 
is accomplished. It requires great stick-to-it-ive- 
ness to bring an irrigated ranch to a paying basis. 
There are many men in the West who are watching 
the minutes to twelve or six o'clock. They are 
men for whom we have no demand. The men 
the West wants are wanted everywhere,—men who 
will see that their employers’ interests are served 
whether it takes eight hours or eighteen. There 
are no ‘‘soft jobs’’ or ‘‘easy snaps’’ at big wages. 
It is the worker only who wins, the man who gives. 
good, honest, faithful service for his wages. 
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THE SCHOOL LIFE OF INDIANS 


WILLIAM R. DRAPER 


T was late summer 

when the teachers on 
the Indian reservation 
decided that the fall 
term should commence. 
They had called an 
extra meeting, and some 
of them viewed with 
alarm the frequency of 
the ghost dance. It 
was feared that all of 
the teachings of the last 
year would be destroyed 
in a few weeks, should 

GERTRUDE BENNETT the young men take to 

dancing again. I went 
with, the superintendent when he rode among the 
réws of tepeés in the Indian village, informing the 
children that school would commence on the follow- 
ing Monday, and telling them to prepare for the 
annual contest. 

The superintendent had introduced a plan, 
which was unique but successful. He gave, to the 
young man appearing neatest at the opening 
of school, a fine suit of baseball clothes. To the 
gal winning the corresponding prize, he presented 
a toilet set. 

I noted the frown that passed over the dark faces 
of the old men when this announcement was made 
in their hearing. They predicted utter failure for 
the opening of school so early in the season, and 
under such circumstances. The teachers. were 
none too sanguine, but they were hopeful. That 
Monday, on the Sac and Fox reservation, in Okla- 
homa, the events passed off in a manner that 
seemed to astonish the most astute Indian scholar. 
It was a day torn with conflicting decisions, but, 
in the end, the prizes exerted the influence an- 
ticipated. 

When the youngsters arrived, they were dressed 
in neat, ready-made clothing, and their hair was 
carefully combed. Their hands had been washed 
until the brown skin shone like burnished copper, 
and their nails were precisely manicured. As they 
filed into the room, I was astonished to notice 
their happy, beaming faces. All were seemingly 
glad to get back to their books. The lessons were 
recited promptly, the figures on the blackboard 
were neatly:made, and their songs filled the room 
with a joyous burst of childish glee. 

It is interesting to visit the Indian school of to- 
day, and compare it with that of five years ago. 
There is such a marked improvement, one can 
hardly recognize the schoolroom as that of other 
days. On the walls hang pictures neatly framed, 
as examples of the taste of the young Indians. 
On the blackboard, one sees well-drawn figures, 
showing how art is improving. The quick manner 
in which all questions are answered, the close at- 
tention to schoolroom rules, and the excellent 
deportment, tell the story of careful discipline. 

The school system of to-day prepares the young 
Indian for a place among his educated white broth- 
ers, while a few years ago it was only intended to 
drag him out of his wild life, and place him in 
line with the cowboy or frontiersman. The course 
of instruction is limited, but the industrial training, 
for boys, includes shoe and harness making, 
tailoring, blacksmithing, masonry work, plaster- 
ing, and brick making and laying. The girls are 
taught cooking, lacemaking, fancy sewing, and 
housekeeping. 

The increase in attendance at the reservation 
schools has been, on an average, one thousand 
pupils every school term, for the past four years. 
At present, the average school attendance, at the 
two hundred and fifty-one schools in the United 
States, is twenty-one thousand, five hundred and 
sixty-eight, while the enrollment is twenty-six 
thousand, four hundred and fifty-one. The annual 
cost of sending each Indian child to school is 
one hundred and sixty-seven dollars. Of the num- 
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BLACK HALL, CONN. 


June 27, 1901. 

Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
Dear Sirs:—You furnished 
us with Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattresses eighteen years ago, 
and they are still in active ser- 
vice; never remade, and as good 

as ever. 

We have three furnished by 
_ nearly ten years ago; they 
ave been in constant service, 
have never been remade, and do 
not seem likely ever to need it. 
We began housekeeping with 
your mattresses, and have 
never bought anything else, and 
never will. That ought to indi- 
cate pretty thorough satisfac- 
tion. I advise everyone to buy 
them in preference to anything 

else. THEODORE M. PECK. 














Comparatively few people who read our advertise- 
ments sit down and write, ‘‘ Enclosed find $15. Fleas 
send me a mattress.” 


Almost every one does just we want you to do. 
Write to us first [a postal card will do]—~ Please send 
me your 72-page free book ‘The Test of Time.’ ”’ 


Will you do this? Even if you mever expect to buya 
mattress. 


We want the whole-world to know that the hair mat- 
tress is out-of-date—that 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 1 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, Je 


is the best mattress ever made at any cost—we will positively prove it by this guarantee: 


d if it i t even all you have hoped for, if don’t beli 
SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS “ges re Gyuca in prahaien wsic durability ph ygetane vis of cal 


$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—“ no questions asked.” 








2 feet 6 inches wide, 25lbs., . . $8.35 All Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing fibrous 

3 feet wide, be ip ost ol te 6 A 6 feet sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity Closed in 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 351bs., . . 11.70 3 inches the tick by hand, and sever mats, loses shape, or gets 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs... . . . . . 13.35 lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaran- 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45ibs., . . 15.00 long. toed sheokately penn eee on ne be removed for 

In two parts, Soc. extra. Express charges prepaid every- washing without trouble.-- and purer than hair can 
wahin, Special sizes at special lees. de; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 

















There is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 
“felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and guarantee is on every mattress. Can be bought only 
direct from us. Write us to-day. We can send you testimonials from your neighbors that will interest you, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York. 


They are in use in OVER 25,000 CHURCHES to whom 
HUR i USHIONS we refer. We make and renovate them quickly, thor- 
4 oughly and cheaper than you imagine. - 
C C ( Send for new edition of our book “Church Cushions” —free. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
$3) 

















26 Styles in 32 Styles in 
Men’s Oxfords Women’s Oxfords 


The most popular shoe for Summer wear is the Low Oxford style. All Leathers. CORRECT STYLES. 
One Price. Sold directly from tannery to wearer, thus insuring the highest qualities at the lowest price. 


Order by mail if there is no Regal store in your vicinity. Your money back if you want it. Delivered through 
our Mail Order Department, carriage charges prepaid, to any address within the limits of the Parcels Post 
System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25c. is for delivery). Catalogue sent post-paid on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Mail Order Dept., Boston, Mass., M. O. Box 392 


MEN’S STOR ES—Boston, 113 Summer St. ; Providence, 220 Westminster St. ; New York, 136 Bowen St., 1341 Seco, 201 Broad A 
125th St. and 7th Ave.; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 Broadway , Baitimo:e, 219 East 8t.; Philade:phia, Market BL, 
Chestnut and 8th Sts.; Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn Ave. ; Pittsburg. 309 Fifth Ave. ; Buffalo, 362 Main 8t. ; Cincinnatt, 15-15 
8q. ; St. Louis, 618 Olive St. ; Chica xo, 103 Dearborn St., 215 Dearborn St. ; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. Taya vw 
Ave.; Denver, 423 16th St. ; Albany. N. Y., 34 Maiden e; Atianta, Ga, 6 Whitehall 8t. 
Jersey ou. N. J.. 66 Newark Ave. ; Newark, N. J., 811 Ri 

Main St. ; Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. ; Rochester, N.Y., 40 East Main 
Wis., 212 Grand Ave.; Louisville. Ky.. $68 Fourth ve.; Minneapolis. 526 

WOMEN’s STOKES —100 Bt., Boston, Maan Tai Market St. 
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Its least virtue is that it lasts so. 
Soap is for comfort ; the clean are 
comfortable. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness—is perfect 
cleanliness. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS” 





No person interested in photography 
should fail ‘o-elieinies tee * 


Korona ‘°"® : cus Cameras 


SERIES VI AND VII 

Those capable of jud unhesitatingly pronounce 
them the very best fees. Wien with 
the Turner-Reich Anastigmat Lens, Cameras 
are the best in the world for all practical Cal 
They are constructed in the most dente takin, 
are compact, and finished with the very last 
improvements. 





LONG FOCUS, Series VI. 





$35 and upwards 





Send for 1901 Catalogue. 
GUNDLAGCH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHcaed Orrice : Mention 
28 Jackson Boutevaro this journal 














most resilient 

ress filling.known. Does not lump or pack 
down like cotton, felt or hair. Natural properties 
that 1 all vermin. 





fo 
. with a sample of 

send S0c to pay for mailing and we will 

paid Sofa or Couch Pillow of Kapok 2 in. square, 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., 
Dept S, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A. J. JOHNSON M’F’G CO., 
285 Gth Avenue, =- New York. 
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SUCCESS 


ber of scholars in at- 
tendance, seventy-six 
per cent. are reported 
to belong to the stu- 
dious class; the re- 
mainder are worthless. 
Sixty per cent. of the 
scholars go through 
with theirschool course, 
and are graduated. Last 
year, ninety per cent. 
of those returning from 
the schools as finished, 
in educational matters, 
immediately com- 
menced life as white 
persons of intelligence do. But few of them re- 
turned to the blanket and tepee. It is a matter of 
surprising fact, that hardly one Indian in ninety- 
nine enters the law or any other profession, but takes 
up manual labor, and proceeds to cultivate some 
of the idle land of the reservation. Contrary to 
the custom of his race, he enters the field with a 
vengeance, and makes a success of it. The girls 
either commence as teachers or go into the ‘‘ pale- 
face domain,’’ and compete with their white sisters. 


THE PRICELESS BIRTHRIGHT 


ASA SPRING can never rise higher than its source, 

so one can never attain a greater success than 
he believes he can. Absolute confidence in one’s 
ability to succeed is an indispensable essential to 
the highest achievement. 

When you have found your niche,—when you 
realize that you are working along the line of your 
strongest faculties instead of your weakest,—do 
not allow anything to divert you from your choice. 
No matter what difficulties may arise, no matter 
how much harder than you anticipated your work 
may be, do not waver or turn back. Stand firm 
by your choice. Remember that there are times 
in every career when the thorns are more plenti- 
ful than the roses. It is at such seasons that your 
manhood must assert itself, that the strength 
of your purpose must be proved. Do not, how- 
ever dark or discouraging the outlook, admit the 
possibility of defeat. Set your face toward your 


LIBBY GARLAND 


Turning Points in 


I. 
**What Do You Mean to Be, David?’’ 


D4 was acting as cabin boy to his father, 

brave George Farragut, who had taken part 
in the Revolutionary and the Indian wars, and who, 
on this occasion, as sailing-master of the fleet, was 
on his way to New Orleans with the infant navy 
of the United States. The boy thought he had the 
qualities that make a man. ‘‘I could swear like 
an old salt,’’ he says, ‘‘ could drink as stiff a glass 


‘Of grog as if I had doubled Cape Horn, and could 


smoke like a locomotive. I was great at cards, 
and was fond of gambling in every shape. At 
the close of dinner, one day,’’ he continued, as the 
story is related by William M. Thayer, ‘‘ my father 
turned everybody out of the cabin, locked the 
door,and said to me: ‘David, what do you mean 
to be?’ 

*««T mean to follow the sea,’ I said. 

«« «Follow the sea!’ exclaimed father; ‘yes, be 
a poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and die in 
a fever-hospital in some foreign clime!’ 

«« «No, father,’ I replied, ‘I will tread the quar- 
ter-deck, and command, as you do.’ 

‘«*No, David; no boy ever trod the quarter- 
deck with such principles as you have, and such 
habits as you exhibit. You will have to change your 
whole course of life,if you ever become a man.’ 

«« My father left me and went on deck. I was 
stunned by the rebuke, and overwhelmed with 
mortification. ‘A poor, miserable, drunken sailor 
before the mast, kicked and cuffed about the 
world, and die in some fever-hospital!’ ‘That's 
my fate, is it? I'll change my life, and I will 
change it at once. I will never utter another oath, 
never drink another drop of intoxicating liquor, 
never gamble,’ and, as God is my witness,’’ said 
the admiral, solemnly, ‘‘I have kept those three 
vows to this hour.”’ 

* * * * * 


II. 
He Was a Born Leader 
The event which proved David Glasgow Farra- 
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goal, and stoutly affirm and reaffirm your confi- 
dence in your ability to succeed. This keeping 
oneself up to the success standard, and main. 
taining, in all its dignity and integrity, one’s self- 
sufficiency to accomplish the thing undertaken, is 
proof of a strong character. 

Never permit anyone or anything to undermine 
your self-confidence. Never admit to yourself, 
even in thought, that there may be a possibility 
of your failure. This constant affirmation, this 
persistent dwelling upon the possible, or plus, 
phase of success, and never admitting the nega- 
tive, will tend to strengthen, to render impregna- 
ble, the great purpose, the one unwavering aim, 
which brings victory. 

Many fail because their self-confidence becomes 
shaky ; they allow people to inject their doubts 
and fears into their minds, until they become un- 
certain of themselves, and ultimately lose alto- 
gether that buoyant faith in their ability to succeed 
without which no great thing ever was accom- 
plished. 

What though you are poor, or your environ- 
ment unfavorable! These things should incite 
you to greater effort. Stoutly deny the power 
of adversity or poverty to keep you down, con- 
stantly assert your superiority to your environ- 
ment, believe firmly that you were made to dom- 
inate your surroundings, that you are the master 
and not the slave of circumstances, and condi- 
tions will soon improve. This very domination 
in thought, this assumption of power, this affir- 
mation of belief in your ability to succeed, the 
mental attitude which claims success on the high- 
est plane as an inalienable birthright, will 
strengthen the whole nature, and give wonderful 
power to the combination of faculties which 
doubt, fear, and lack of confidence undermine. 

Many a man has accomplished his object by 
this determined adherence to faith in his ability 
to succeed, when everything but his determination 
and confidence in himself has been swept away. 
One should cling to this priceless birthright as he 
would cling to his honor. 

Thoughts are forces, and the constant affirma- 
tion of one’s inherent right and power to succeed 
will soon change inhospitable conditions and un- 
kind environments to favorable paths to success and 
happiness. ‘‘The thing we long for, that we are.’’ 


the Life of a Hero 


gut’s qualities as a leader happened before he was 
thirteen. 

He was with his adopted father, Captain Porter, 
on board the ‘‘Essex,’’ when war was declared 
with England, in 1812. A number of prizes were 
captured by the ‘‘ Essex,’’ and David was ordered 
by Captain Porter to take one of the captured ves- 
sels, with her commander as navigator, to Val- 
paraiso. Although inwardly quailing before the 
violent-tempered old captain of the prize ship, 
of whom, as he afterwards confessed, he was really 
‘¢a little afraid,’’ the boy assumed the command 
with a fearless manner. 

On giving his first order, that the ‘«maintopsail 
be filled away,’’ the trouble began. The old cap- 
tain, furious at hearing a command given aboard 
his vessel by a boy not yet in his teens, replied to 
the order, with an oath, that he would shoot any 
one who dared touch a rope without his orders. 
Having delivered this mandate, he rushed below 
for his pistols. 

The situation was critical. If the young com- 
mander hesitated for a moment, or showed the 
least sign of submitting to be bullied, his author- 
ity would instantly have fallen from him. Boy as 
he was, David realized this, and, calling one of the 
crew to him, explained what had taken place,and 
repeated his order. With a hearty ‘Aye, aye, 
sir !'' the sailor flew to the ropes, while the plucky 
midshipman called down to the captain: «‘If you 
come on deck with your pistols, you will be thrown 
overboard.”’ 

David's victory was complete. During the re- 
mainder of the voyage, none dared dispute his 


authority. Indeed, his coolness and promptitude 
had won for him the lasting admiration of the crew. 
* * * * * 
III. 


“Farragut Is the Man”’ 

The great turning-point which placed Farragut 
at the head of the American navy, on the roll of its 
immortal heroes, was reached in 1860, when Vir- 
ginia seceded from the Union, and he had to choose 
between the cause of the North and of the South. 
He dearly loved his native South, and said, ‘‘God 
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forbid that I should have to raise my hand against 
her,’’ but he determined, come what would, to 
««stick to the flag.’’ 

Thus it came about that when, in order to secure 
the control of the Mississippi, the great highway 
for the transportation of supplies to the Confed- 
eracy, the national government resolved upon the 
capture of New Orleans, Farragut was chosen to 
lead the undertaking, one of the most formidable 
and hazardous of the whole war. After several 
officers, noted for their loyalty, good judgment, and 
daring, had been suggested, the secretary of the 
navy said: ‘‘ Farragut is the man.’’ 

The opportunity, for which all his previous noble 
life and brilliant services had been a preparation, 
came to him when he was sixty-one years old. 
The tremendous command laid upon him was 
«the certain capture of the city of New Orleans, 
The department and the country,’’ so ran his in- 
structions, ‘‘require of you success. . . . If 
successful, you open the way to the sea for the great 
West, never again to be closed. The rebellion will 
be riven in the center, and the flag, to which you 
have been so faithful, will recover its supremacy 
in every state.”’ 

Danger or death had no terrors. for the brave 
sailor, who gladly set out on his dangerous enter- 
prise. ‘‘If I die in the attempt, it will only be 
what every officer has to expect,’ he said. ‘He 
who dies in doing his duty to his country, and at 
peace with his God, has played the drama of life 
to the best advantage.’ 

But the great hero did not die; he was preserved 
to render even greater service to his country than 
the taking of New Orleans. Fighting his way, 


inch by inch, avoiding the fire rafts sent down | 


the river from Fort Jackson for the destruction 
of his fleet, literally cutting his way through the 
blockade of huge cypress blocks, connected by 
iron chains, which made a formidable barrier 
across the river from bank to bank, under fire 
of two of the strongest defenses of the South,— 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip,—calmly giving his 
orders above the din of shot and shell, undis- 
mayed, though his course was obstructed by bla- 
zing rafts,even when his own ship, the‘‘ Hartford,’’ 
caught fire, this heroic soul executed the command 
which had been laid upon him,—‘‘ the certain 
capture of the city of New Orleans.”’ 

The tremendous victory was accomplished with 
the loss of but one ship, out of the seventeen 
wooden vessels of his little squadron, and one 
hundred and eighty-four in killed and wounded; 
‘a feat in naval warfare,’’ says his biographer, — 
writing before the victory of Dewey at Manila,— 
‘which has no precedent, and which is still with- 
out a parallel, except the one furnished by Farra- 
gut himself, two years later, at Mobile.’’ 
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The Most Trying Period 
in a Young Man’s Life 


THe transition or hobbledehoy period, between 

boyhood and young manhood, when a youth is 
no longer a boy and not yet a man, is the most trying 
time of his life. This is the age when the interro- 
gation point assumes colossal proportions, when 
every faculty of his nature is asking questions and 
wondering what the future has in store for him. 
This is the period which tries him, This is the 


time when great changes, the meaning of whichhe | 


cannot solve, begin in his life. He is growing so 
fast, and his tastes are changing so rapidly, that 
he does not yet know what he is going to do, what 
occupation or profession to choose. 

While the youth is in this unsettled condition, 
teachers and parents should exercise great patience 
in dealing with him, as whatever is put into this 
part of his life is put into the whole of life. This 
ts the impressionable stage, when, if he hears a 
lawyer expatiate upon the beauty of the law, he 
will think that he is cut out for the bar, and will 
change his mind next day in favor of medicine, if 
he hears a doctor enlarge upon the nobility of the 
medical profession. The lad changes from one 
thing to another with equal impartiality and lack 
of judgment. He has not had sufficient experience 
to see the thorns, the difficulties, the discourage- 
ments incident to the different vocations, but he 
sees only the flowers and the pleasant side of them. 


The man who does his work cheerfully without complaint 
rises steadily in the scale, while the growler slips a notch 
downward each day, and, at last, lies flat on his back at the 
bottom of the hill. Had he spent half the comes in trying 
to be cheerful that he did in complaint, he might have sat 
on the top round of the business ladder.—THE CHICAGO 
** INDEPENDENT." 
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Our New Policy 


Cuarantees an annual income to your beneficiary, fora 
number of years or for life, as may be arranged. You 


unwise investment of the 


proceeds of your Life Insurance and assure your 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Chartered 1863. (Stock) Life, Accident 
JAMES G, BATTERSON, President. 


$1,000,000.00 


- @ Hartford, Conn. 
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JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 




















SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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J. B, LEWIS, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
HIRAM J, MESSENGER, Actuary. . 
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Melchers’ Shower Yoke 


ible in every home the daily shower bath, which is the true elixir of life for the 
, business man, whose constitution is run down through care 

—- , wor ) worry, ong hours and overwork. The 

and the skin can retain one-half to two-thirds of the entire Syren of the blood in the body. 

A quick, cool, or cold shower bath brings the skin to a hea 

nerves, increases the blood circulation, throwing off diseases oT arden fect the system. 

Melchers’ Shower Yoke is the 0.1) appliance allowing perf 

both temperature and pressure, providing mechanical features for quick showers. 

here on receipt of price, $4.00 (express 
Try it 30 ears, if not perfectly satisfactory, return at our exe 

pense, and your money back. 


SENT FREE, Dr. Melcher’s great lx ok of 56 
pages, Shower Baths in Health and Sickness,” 
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regulation of 
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Specialty Manufacturers, Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio- 
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| The Hansen Tailoring Co.,1620-1621 N. Clark St.,Chicago. Agents Wanted. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOOD CURE. 
NATURE’S WAY TO REGAIN HEALTH. 


\ man may try all sorts of drugs to help him 
et well, but after all the ‘‘food cure’’ is the 
thod intended by Nature. 
Anyone can prove the efficacy of the food cure 
making use of the following breakfast each 
yrning for fifteen or twenty days: 
\ dish containing not more than four heaping 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, enough good, rich 
um to go with them, some raw or cooked fruit, 
more than two slices of entire wheat bread, 
d not more than one cup of Postum Food 
ffee, to be sipped, not drank hurriedly. Let 
s suffice for the breakfast. 
Let one meal in the day consist of an abund- 
e of good meat, potato and one other vegetable. 
This method will quickly prove the value of 
e selection of the right kind of food to rebuild 
body and replace the lost tissue which is de- 
troyed every day and must be made up, or dis- 
se of some sort enters in. This is an age of 
pecialists, and the above suggestions are given 
y a specialist in food values, dietetics and 
ygiene. 
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The Baby 
Tender. 


A light, strong wooden 
frame on castors—weighs 
446 pounds, saddle sus- 
pended by springs so that 
the child’s feet touch the 
floor, allowing it to stand, 
jump or walk, also sup- 
porting weight of child to 
prevent legs from becom- 
ing deformed. Complete, 
with plaything holder, 


$2.65. 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 
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We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





Address Dep’t 27, 






































*‘Don’t shout 


‘“‘T hear you. Ican hear 
now as'‘well as anybody. 

‘**How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. 
y I've a pair 
in my ears 
now, but 
you can’t see 
‘em —they’re 
invisible. I 
wouldn’t know I had 
’em in myself, only that I 
hear all 
tight.” 























The Morley Ear-dram 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the naturalear. Has no wire, 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 
ible, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 
Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
N. B. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
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@LOMAL COFFER AND SPICE MILLS, 619 Hudson St., New York City. 
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THE WEALTH OF ECONOMY. 


Economy is, of itself, a great revenue.--CICERO. 


I" Is an old and recognized maxim, that the only 

way to become and keep rich in worldly 
goods, or even independent, is to save odds and 
ends, shreds and parings, to keep exact accounts, 
and to steer clear of everything that savors, in the 
smallest degree, of waste. The saws in the old 
schoolbooks, about the importance of taking care 
of the pence, and ‘‘a pin a day,’’ and ‘willful 
waste that leads to woeful want,’’ are as true to- 
day as when first published; and men get on, 
financially, in the world, or come to grief, as 
they obey or scorn these lessons. All,experience 
shows that, to produce diligently, and to take care 
of the scraps and savings, is the infallible com- 
pound process for acquiring riches; and the latter 
half of the process contributes to the result not 
a whit less powerfully than the former. 

In almost all the cases where men have accu- 
mulated great fortunes, attention to margins and 
remnants has been the secret of their success. 
Wealth did not come to them in huge windfalls, 
overwhelming them with opulence, but by grad- 
ual acquisitions, and by saving, year after year, 
the loose money which other men squander. By 
economizing the little sums which the thoughtless 
and improvident man deems not worth looking 
after,—the pennies and dimes and quarter-dol- 
lars of which he keeps no reckoning,—the pyra- 
mid of their fortune has been slowly and surely 
reared, 

All this may seem, to some of my readers, — 
and, doubtless, is,—very commonplace. But, as 
Rénan wisely says, ‘‘the worst error one can com- 
mit is to reject truth, because it has become com- 
monplace. Commonplace! . . . That means that 
itistrue. Itis the greatest eulogium of an idea, 
that it has become commonplace.’’ But, com- 
monplace or not, the lesson is one which thou- 
sands of Americans have never practically, and 
ma thers but partially, learned. It is a fact, 
as ious as it is melancholy, that, of all the 
civ d peoples on the globe, we are the most 
wa:ietul. It is well known to every traveler in 
France that a French cook would feed a family 
on what an average American family would waste 
or reject as worthless. Even the ‘‘heathen Chi- 
nee’’ may teach us here,—may show us examples 
of economy which are of priceless value. The 
lowest of the race are sages in this respect, com- 
pared with many of those who would exclude 
them from our shores. A Baptist minister in 
China writes home that what an American family 
throws away in a year would support a dozen Chi- 
nese families during that time; while, on the 
other hand, all the waste of a Chinese family 
in the same time would not keep a mouse from 
starving. 

The extravagance of American housekeepers is 
strikingly shown in the waste barrel,—the refuse 
that is carted away from their houses. In it will 
be found papers, strings, etc., that are valuable 
for wrappers, pieces of pencil, steel pens half 
used, bottles, tin boxes, pieces of food, and other 
articles, which, in any other country, would be 
turned to use. Even those who buy their fuel, 
and complain bitterly of its increasing cost, will 
throw away their boxes and barrels, that could be 
used for firewood. How often articles of clothing 
are discarded before they are half worn out, sim- 
ply because they are a little Aassé in style, or 
rusty looking, when, at a small cost, they might 
be renovated and made serviceable for months, or 
a year! When one sees.the way in which Ameri- 
cans treat their hats and foot-wear, he cannot 
wonder that shoesfactories are so numerous and 
profitable, their work forming the chief occupa- 
tion in cities of fifty or more thousand inhabi- 
tants, and that, in our large cities, about every 
fifth or sixth shop is a boot and shoe store. 

Howrarely an American will wear a pairof boots, 
even of the best quality, longer than a year or two! 
Yet I have known a man, by adequate care of a 
pair of winter boots,—by carefully cleaning and 
drying them after each day's wear, and by having 
them thoroughly oiled, te prevent cracks, four or 
five times in a year, to make them do good ser- 
vice, though used almost exclusively, for sixteen 
winters. Of course, they were of the best Parisian 
manufacture,— costing, with new solings and 
heelings and straps, ‘twelve dollars, or seventy- 
five cents a year! 

I once asked the proprietor of one of the 
great leading Beck Bay hotels,in Boston, why he 
asked so high a price for weekly board at his ta- 
ble,—a price, as it seemed to me, about double 
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that at which it might be profitably afforded, 
He replied that the seemingly exorbitant price 
was due to two things, viz.: The amount of service 
demanded by his boarders, and their wastefulness, 
In the dining room he was obliged to furnish one 
waiter for every three guests to be served; and, 
again, most Americans at hotels are very wasteful, 
On an average, said my informant, each person 
orders twice as much food as he consumes. Many 
dishes are only nibbled at, yet spoiled for anybody 
else. 

One of the hardest lessons for Americans to 
learn, at least practically, is, that waste is im- 
poverishment. They can all see, readily enough, 
that, if all the property in the country were sud- 
denly destroyed, the whole human race would 
thereby be made so much the poorer; but, when 
the destruction is very slight,—as, when a cup or 
saucer is broken,—-they do not recognize that the 
loss, felt chiefly by one person, falls, really, on all 
mankind. One of the main causes of our waste- 
fulness has been, doubtless, the exceeding rich- 
ness of our national resources. When a soil isso 
wondrously fertile as ours has been, especially in 
the West, it is not strange that its cultivators 
should seek to swell their crops by increasing the 
area of culture, rather than by the use of expen- 
sive dressings, subsoiling, and other thorough 
methods. Nature has been so bountiful to us 
that the habit of despising little savings has been 
acquired by us unconsciously. Cultivating a land 
‘nearly smothered in its own richness,’’ we have, 
till recently, learned to think it useless to dig 
down deep, when it was much easier to skim the 
surface. 

One of the paradoxes of waste is that the per- 
sons most addicted to it are not men and women 
of independent means, who can support them- 
selves in spite of their extravagant expenditure, 
but the poorer classes. There is hardly an able- 
bodied laborer who might not become financially 
independent, if he would but carefully husband 
his receipts and guard against the little leaks of 
needless expense. But, unfortunately, this is the 
one thing which the workingman. finds it the 
hardest to do. There are a hundred laborers who 
are willing to work hard, to every half-dozen who 
are willing properly to husband their earnings. 
Instead of heanne, * small percentage of their 
receipts, so as to provide against sickness or want 
of employment, they eat and drink up their earn- 
ings as they go, and thus, in the first financial 
crash, when mills and factories ‘‘shut down,’’ and 
capitalists lock up their cash instead of using it 
in great enterprises, they are ruined. Men who 
thus live ‘‘from hand to mouth,’’ never keeping 
more than a day’s march ahead of actual want, 
are little better off than slaves. 

Professor Marshall, the noted English econo- 
mist, estimates that $500,000,000 are spent annu- 
ally by the British working classes for things that 
do nothing to make their lives nobler or truly 
happier. At the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, the president, in an address to the eco- 
nomic section, expressed his belief that the sim- 
ple item of food waste alone would justify the 
above-mentioned estimate. One potent cause of 
waste, to-day, is that very many of the women, hav- 
ing been practically brought up in factories, do not 
know how to buy economically, and are neither 
passable cooks nor good housekeepers. Mr. At- 
kinson estimates that, in the United States, the 
waste from bad cooking alone is over a thousand 
million dollars a year! 


THE TONIC OF SUCCESS 


THE exercise of the highest faculties of the 
mind is not only stimulating, but creates the 
highest character. 

Perhaps there is nothing else which has such a 
magical effect upon the brain, the nervous system, 
the whole man in fact, as the consciousness of 
achieving that on which his heart is set. There 
is a wonderful uplift in feeling that things which 
we take hold of will move. Achievement acts 
like a tonic on the whole system, it quickens the 
circulation, stimulates the digestion, and enlarges. 
hope. People who. have been invalids for years, 


whom no medicine or physician could help, have 
frequently been entirely restored to health, by 
suddenly hearing some good news, or unexpectedly 
coming into some good fortune. 

This shows that the mind is master, that the 
body and its functions are good servants, and 
that the thoughts are reflected in the physical man- 
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Has American Literature Reached 
The Bargain-Counter Level? 
BooTtTH TARKINGTON 


E ARE rather new yet; we have been so busy 

with Mother Nature that we have not had 
time for a great literature. The literary ex- 
pression, coming from an infinite amount of effort 
and toil, must necessarily come afterwards, just as 
the art of being able to keep i in mind the reader's 
standpoint, without losing one’s absorption in a 
story, is a gradual development in an individual, 
and constitutes one reason wh y, except for a genius, 
the writing of good fiction requires a long appren- 
ticeship. 

Strenuous, therefore, must be the lot of a seeker 
after recognition in a field where talent alone 
does not command success. An aspirant may 
have native ability, but only persistence and con- 
stant effort will bring recognition. Regrettable, 
indeed, is the condition which is precedent to this. 
It would be far better if the popular taste were not 
so variable, and if writers could secure the time 
to create classics. 

Our fiction has less art, perhaps, but more vitality 
than that of the Old World. Much of the latter 
strikes me as being either machine-made or mor- 
bid. On the Continent it seems to be an unnatural, 
hot-house growth, and in England many of the 
writers are literary tradesmen, up to all the tricks 
of their trade, but lacking the vital spirit of the 
art. Therefore, there are others who are open to 
criticism, and with less excuse than we. 

Is all this an argument against the possibility of 
a higher and more permanent literature? I think 
not. I think the present century will see the be- 
ginning of the harvest, —a wonderful harvest, sur- 
passing any that will be produced in the same 
period elsewhere, —in which the American will re- 
spond to the world-ideal which is surely forming. 
Why not? We have the material, the talent, every- 
thing but the demand. 

Already there are signs of the coming superiority 
of American literature. It may, perhaps will, in 
fiction, follow along the lines of dramatic possibili- 
ties. Strong delineation of characteristic Ameri- 
can types and scenes will probably mark the great 
novel, which will portray the vital features of this 
complex and wonderful American life of ours. But 
this is only one of the many subjects, native to our 
soil, and rich with literary material, that are await- 
ing the pens of the great American writers whom 
the twentieth century has in store. 

oe - . 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
AS SOON as money is allowed to crowd other 
kinds of success out of the field, the Ameri- 
can people will begin to lose much that is better 
than wealth. The highest standards of excellence 
in science, in art, and in literature, will then be 
endangered, if not actually trampled upon and lost. 

This is particularly true of literature. The 
highest kind is obscured by mere commercial suc- 
cess. Some great writers have attained both, but 
not by working with an eye to the hundred-thou- 
sand mark in circulation. 

There has been a great awakening in American 
literature, and a corresponding development of lit- 
erary ability, which, if properly restrained and 
directed, might be a decided step toward a great 
American literature. But it is in danger. 

The press is teeming with almost daily announce- 
ments of new novels, every one of which is ac- 
claimed as a great literary event. The advertising 
columns of the daily press, and even the pages of 
some periodicals, are filled with these false claims. 
In some cases, it is not even pretended that they 
reflect life, that they correctly analyze the human 
mind and heart, or are written with purity and 
taste. The only object appears to be to attain the 
circulation which means just so many dollars. 

Yesterday it was works of realism; to-day, it is 
novels of romance. The fashion of the hour de- 
termines the book. Authors are in danger of 
throwing away their gifts in competition with the 
manufacturers of time-serving novels, and of writ- 
ing with one eye on the department-store counter 
and the other on the melodramatic stage. If they 
wish to build up a permanent American literature, 
and attain real literary success, they would do well 
to refuse to be led further along the broad and 
dangerous way of to-day, and turn once more to 
the steep and toilsome road of true literature. 


™ ™ 


‘The man who goes with the tide is much wiser than the 
man who tries to pull the tide his way. The man who suc- 
ceeds is the man who keeps his finger on the public pulse 
and shapes his course accordingly. ’ 
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SHAVING 
SOAP 
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__fFor shampooing 

At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair should 
be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to remove the 
dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the scalp in a healthful 
condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dandruff, 
and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, and 
delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this soap is 
great luxury on a hot day. Try it! 


TRIAL tablet for Qc. stamp. 





Williams’ Shaying Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 


LoxPox = THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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SPECIAL GO-DAY OFFER "tote oor tate tare, Pomerat achromatic telecon, 
FACE TO FACE WITHTHE MAN INTHE MOON; ; 
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NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. ~ S 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was eg rey wed this price before. These are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Eu’ measure closed 
12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. BRASS BOUND, arty SA 'Y CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc., with POW UL LENSES, 


scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED" BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold 

in the country or at seaside resorts should ‘express, eel veer ese repay for fay no er should be he. hout one. ~ ee This | 

with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safe! ed. ‘or only 9 new sen is is a 
d offer pe ber should not miss it. We NT bac po Fp mena T AS REPRESENTED or Lh refunded. WANTS es Brandy, Va. 

oor Fomg send another Telescope, money bee mg Other: oa a Parga, good as instruments costing man on | the money.—R. C. ALLEN. ane 99 cents 

Money Order, Express Money Order or Bank ft payable to our order or ge a oe newsdealer order 

Address all orders to EXO 10R IMPORTING COMPANY, Dept. ss, 296 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


for from $5.00 to $8.00. E 
miles away are brought to view 


by Registered Letter, P: 








CREATES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


Mrs. Graham’s Cucumber and Elder Flower 

yhitens, refines and beautifies. Sample and took os “How 
to be Beautiful,” l0c, Lady agents wanted everywhere. 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1271 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





HINDERCORNS 


The only sure cure for corns. Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to 
the feet. “Makes walking easy. Don't hobble about aes vee 
corns on your feet when you can remove them easily w' 
HINDERCORNS. ae et ied or sent by maak for 15c. by 
MISCOX CHEMICA 0) Long Island City, N. W- 





“GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 
The World’s Best Cleans<x.” 
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SIGNS OF PARALYSIS 
CAN BE DISCOVERED IN TIME. 


Numbness of the hands and arms, with pre- 
nitions of paralysis, kept by me while I was 
ng coffee. I finally discovered it was caused 
coffee; when I quit the coffee and began 
rinking Postum Food Coffee the numbness 
ased entirely and I have been very well ever 
ce. At that time I was unable to sleep, but 
w | as perfectly. 

Hus band was also troubled from lack of sleep 
1ile he was drinking coffee, but now he uses 
»stum Food Coffee with me, and we both sleep 
erfectly. Our little boy had peculiar nervous 
pells and I stopped the use of coffee with him 
nd have been giving him all the Postum Food 
‘ffee he cared for. He is perfectly well now. 
My sister was troubled with nervous headaches 
\ile she used coffee. She found how greatly 
proved we were from discontinuing it and using 
stum Food Coffee, so she made the change, 


nd is now rid of her nervous headaches. We are | 


iturally strong advocates of Postum.’’ 
Valford, Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. 


Mrs. J. 















| CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 


Milk... 
Weed 
Cream. 


A constant source 
















f pleasure and sat- 
sfaction. 50cjar at 
irug stores or by 


mall, free sample 
for stamp 


F, F. INGRAM &CO. 
49 10th St., Detroit, Mich, 




















No money asked for in advancés 


Ukibe HAIR SWITCHES. 


Finest Quality of Human Hair, ordinary colors, 
about One-third regalar prices. 
2ox. 2 inches, - $O 90 | 3 oz. Winch es, - $3 2 
oz. 22inches,- ] 95} 334 oz. Winches, § 95 
2% on. 22inches, 1 40\ 402. 28inches,- @ 60 

Remit five cents for 
All switches are short stem, Send enmape lock 
. We ag one. All orders 


ied p 
ang Fom Cc ie of Switches, W: 
fea ty nat Waves, etc,, free. 

mail on approval tothose 

— [nary this paper, to be examined In the 
rivacy of your own room and paid for if satie- 
actory. Otherwise to be retu: to us at once by 
mall. In ordering, "write us to thi oft You run no risk, We take all the 

ofer ma 


ane and look naturally. Our 
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be made 
In WIGS we beat athe wx Hy They fit 
Catalowue contains prices and instructions for accurate measurement. 
Ts SPECIALTY CO., 
& OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS 
114 DEARBORN ST. (Boyce Building), CAGO. 





FOR THIS FINE 


$19-39 STAFFORD DESK 


SO in. long, 80 in. wide 
juarter sawed oak front, oak 
roughout, letter files, blank 
rawers, document file, 
geon hole boxes, exte: 

des, letter holders, and 
rops. aap. complete, at- 
tractive and convenient. 


Desks $10 and up. 
Can_furnish your 
Office or Home 
throughout at 
FACTORY PRICES. 
atalog No. 99, Office 

irniture. 
Catalog No. 
urniture, 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


100, House 












ADE FOR WOOD OR METAL BEDSTEADS. 
Tt is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 

MONEY BACK IF py _ 4 





at ave never been asked to refund. — for brass name plate, 
eal,” on bed. ‘Take m no substitute. Illustrated booklet free. 
ao FOSTER BROS. MFG. 101 Broad St., U: N. Y. 








HOUSE PLANS 


end for my free half tone booklet showing 12 new —_. 
». S, HOPKINS, 56 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘‘Buy China and Glass Right’’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


Ask for Catalogue 11 W. 50-54 West 22d St., N. Y. 








SUCCESS 


The Secret of Success is Not Far Off - 


G UCcEss is described and defined in many ways, 
—some good and some bad. 

I am afraid that a very cheap or vulgar habit is 
coming in of measuring success by the amount 
of money a man has scraped together. Do not 
people mean money when they ask: ‘‘Is hea 
successful man ?’’—‘‘ Is he a successful author ?’’ 
—‘‘Is he a successful minister ?’’—or ‘‘Is he a 
successful inventor ?’’ 

Now, really, an inventor is a successful inventor 
when the machine he invents does what it is made 
to do; an author is a successful author if his book 
does what he wrote it for; and a man is a success- 
ful man wko does well what a man is made for. 

When, therefore, I read in ‘a newspaper that 
a successful merchant has died, I ask myself it 
that man had really done well what a merchant is 
for. A merchant is a man whose business. is to 
transfer the different things which people want, 
from those who have them to those who need 
them. If a merchant succeeds in delivering to 
me a piano in my log cabin in Montana,—by such 
methods that it is not injured,—and in less time 
than would have been needed, but for him, and so 
arranges between me and the man who made the 
instrument, that I can have its use with less cost 
than I could have had it at without him, —if in such 
ways he brings me nearer to the piano maker, — 


| and if the latter receives what he ought to have, 





—and I have my piano in good condition, and the 
merchant is fairly paid for the work he has done, 
-—why, then he is a successful merchant. 

With this success of his, the business of ac- 
cumulating money has nothing to do. It isa test, 
of more or less value, of his temperance, his 
honor, his industry. But his success as a merchant 
is to be measured by the answer to the question 
whether he did well or ill the business he had un- 
dertaken. Has he made a good arrangement be- 
tween the people who produce the articles in which 
he deals and the people who need them. 

I knew a very rich man, who rang the bell 
of one of his neighbors violently at ten o’ clock at 


night. It was just as the person visited was going 
to bed. 
‘«Mr.Coram,”’ said the poor old visitor, eagerly, 


‘you do not know me, but you know my name. 
You bought my draft on Hottinguer yesterday.”’ 

Young Coram was startled indeed. Here was 
the model miser of the city they lived in. 

‘«Mr. Coram, Mr. Coram, do hear me! 
not sleep,—I did not sleep last night. I shall not 
sleep to-night, unless I have done something 
of some use to somebody! Tell me, Mr. Coram, 
—of something, or somebody, to whom I can give 
fifty thousand dollars. You know about such 
things and people, because you are with people 
who know. Iamnot. They do not come to me. 
But I shall die, if you do not help me. Tell me 
where to give this money.”’ 

And young Coram told him. He wrote down 
the instructions for him, how he should give the 
money away. 

‘«Oh, Mr. Coram,’’ said the poor old skinflint, 
as they parted, ‘‘Thank God that you were not 
reared as | was! I was brought up to be praised 
always if I came home from a muster and had not 
used a cent of my spending money. My father 
told me I was a good boy,—because I could show 
him the money he had given me. Thank God, 
you were never brought up that way.’’ 

Now, I suppose that, if that wretched old man 
had been found dead in the miserable attic he oc- 
cupied in one of his warehouses, half the news- 
papers in that city would have spoken of him as 
a ‘‘successful man.’’ He was not a successful 
man. He was a very unsuccessful man. He was 
successful in accumulating wealth,—some of which 
he had earned, and some of which he had extorted 
from people who could not stand up for what was 
due them. But he was not a successful man. 

Now, I do not remember any man who had 
been less ‘‘successful’’ than this poor creature. 
Yet, when he died, a year or two afterwards, it 
was found that he had hoarded more than two 
million dollars. He was what is called a ‘‘miser.’’ 
This is a Latin word,—which means what we call 
‘«miserable.’’ It has come to be used to repre- 
sent just such people as he,—who live only to 
pile up dollars. 

This man had not eaten an orange, or an apple, 
or astrawberry, for twenty years. He saw other 
people eat such things, but he would not eat them, 
because he wanted to keep the money which they 
would cost him. He had made his bed, when 
anybody made it, because he wished to ‘‘save,’’ as 


I can- 
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he would have said, the money which he would 
have had to pay for having it made. In such 
ways he had ‘‘saved’’ his two million dollars. But 
they were not enough to give him a claim to be 
called a successful man. 

Money—as money,—is simply vulgar. This is 
the bright phrase of one of the most charming 
women of the world. If I were a successful far- 
mer, | should not think of piling five hundred 
turnips in my drawing-room. If I were a suc- 
cessful engineer, still I should not have the pile 
of macadam behind the chair in my dining-room, 
If I were a successful street contractor, I would 
not have one of my garbage carts dump its con- 
tents on the floor when I gave a ball for my 
daughter. 

For just the same reasons, I should never talk 
of money if I were a successful merchant or in- 
ventor, or the wife of one. 

This is to be observed, that success for a man 
or a woman is to be measured by three standards; 
for each man—and the same thing may be said 
of each woman,—is a child of God. He has the 
use of two tools. One tool is named body, and 
the other tool is named mind. 

A man, then, has to succeed first in using his 
body for all that it is worth, in keeping it in good 
order, in taking care that it does not rust, and in 
improving it, from time to time, as he goes on. 
A boy or a man should keep his body in order, 
just as one would keep his bicycle in order. - This 
means daily exercise in the open air, and means 
entire command of appetite, so that one can say 
‘«T will’’ and ‘*I will not.’’ He ought to be able 
to make his dinner from salt meat and hard tack; 
and, what is more, he ought to know how to cook 
the salt meat. He ought to be able to drink water, 
if there is no milk or coffee; and he ought to do 
this without grumbling. He ought to be able to 
walk fifteen miles every day, whatever the weather, 
and be none the worse for it at night. He must 
keep his body in order if he means to attain 
success. 

Secondly, the tool called the mind is very close- 
ly connected with the tool called the body. But 
the details of the rules for managing it are 
different, and it does not do simply to have your 
body in good condition. People will tell you that 
it does, but these people are mistaken. Without 
going into detail any more than I have done in 
speaking of the body, illustrations will show 
where the detail belongs, and will be a good 
guide as one arranges his rules for the training of 
his mind. For instance, reading and writing are 
spoken of as if they were parts of mental train- 
ing. A boy ora man wants to be able to read 
his own language well, so that he can read aloud 
to another, and be heard with pleasure and be 
understood. He wants to write his own language, 
so that, if he have to convince another person, he 
can use the right words in the right way. There 
is no use in writing, if what you write is so dull 
that nobody wants to read it, or is so much mixed 
up in language, perhaps, or in thought, that no- 
body can understand it when he does read it. A 
man wants to communicate with other men, and 
with the women in the world. He wants, there- 
fore, to know how to think carefully and how to 
express in words what he thinks. And, going be- 
yond mere reading and writing, a man should so 
train his mind that he can understand reasonably 
well what other people are thinking or talking about. 

We need not expect too much from school educa- 
tion; but the training at school or somewhere else 
ought to go so far that a boy or a man can under- 
stand the language of his time. If he talks to 
an electrician, he should understand what the 
electrician means. If he talks to a forester or a 
farmer, he should understand either. 

And, as I have intimated, behind the mere pro- 
cesses of speech or writing, he wants to think 
carefully. He wants to know if he is thinking as 
he should. He does not want to have other people 
fool him; and, for the same reason,—nay, even 
more so,—he does not want to deceive himself. 

The secret of it all is not far off. 

Here is God, who shines in the sun,—who gives 
the glory to the sky,—and who speaks in my 
heart to tell me what is right and what is wrong. 
If I make him my companion, and tell him 
everything, he is willing to take meas a com- 
panion, and tell me everything. 

That man orwoman who controls body and mind, 
who succeeds with other people, and succeeds in 
the future, walks with God, talks with God, lives 
with Him, and enters into His joy. 
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Celebrities Seen on Fifth 
Avenue Thirty Years Ago 
HENRY IRVING DODGE 
[Concluded from page 953] 


up his mind to buy up a lot of ‘ Harlem’ railroad 
stock. He went to his broker,—a very astute and 
dignified man, by the way, —and ordered the pur- 
chase of 50,000 shares. The broker did as he was 
instructed, but the price of the stock remained 
unchanged. 

«««How’s ‘* Harlem ?’’’ asked the commodore, 
soon afterwards. 

«« «The same as usual,’ answered Blank. 

«« «Buy 5,000,’ said the commodore. This was 
repeated several times, without any visible effect 
upon the stock. At length it occurred to Blank 
that Vanderbilt was trying to put the stock up, 
and was not financially strong enough. So he 
suggested to him that he knew a rich man who 
would like to aid him in his effort to put the stock 
up to par. The commodore listened until Blank 
had finished, and then said, very deliberately: «I 
want youto understand, Mr. Blank, that it doesn’t 
take two men to put ‘‘Harlem”’ to par, when Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt is one of them.’ 

«« By the way, you know the commodore never 
took much stock in his son, William H. Bill 
lives down on Staten Island, where he has a farm 
and raises hay and trotting horses. The commo- 
dore said he was a fool, but I tell you that he 
isn’t. He’s gota long head. A short time ago, 
the fellows who are building the elevated railroads 
[You know they have one up on Greenwich Street, 
but they'll have to take it down, though, and lose 
all they’ve put into it] went to Bill Vanderbilt 
and tried to get him to ask the commodore to put 
money into the absurd scheme. But Bill just 
looked wise and winked at them. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘the old man will never put money into that 
thing, for it’s no good. You don’t suppose 
you'll ever be able to get people to climb stairs 
to ride, do you?’”’ 

‘‘Who is that rough-looking man who just 
stopped to talk to Mr. and Miss Weed ?”’ inquired 
Livingston. 

‘That? Why, that’s the famous Jerry Mc- 
Cauley. He used to be a river pirate. Now 
he’s doing mission work. They say he’s a great 
man, and gets jobs for ex-convicts and starts them 
anew in life. Mr. Weed and the commodore are 
backing him. We'll go down to Water Street, 
some day, and hear him talk to those fellows. He 
has a choice assortment of crooks there. He talks 
to.them in their own vernacular, and they under- 
stand him,—and he goes about among business 
men and finds honest employment for these fel- 
lows. He’s a very sincere man; but, somehow or 
other, I don’t take much stock in the work."’ 

Livingston laid his hand affectionately on Bige- 
low’s arm. ‘‘Why, my dear fellow,’’ he said, 
‘¢isn’t he the man to whom you sent a check for 
a thousand dollars, the other day ?’’ 

Bigelow flushed. ‘‘He can thank Miss Weed 
for that,’’ he said. ‘‘She recommended him to 
me, and I did it just for luck.’’ 

‘‘And so you think William H. Vanderbilt 
was wise in discouraging those elevated railroad 
projectors, do you ?’’ asked Livingston, after a few 
moments’ meditation. 

‘*I certainly do. Why, if it were not for men 
like him and Depew, we'd be overrun with 
vtstonaires,—cranks. There, do you see that 
young fellow with the smooth face,—rather boy- 
ish looking ?’’ 

¢¢Yes,”” 

‘That fellow used to be in the same division 
with me in the army. I used to call him ‘Sober- 


_ sides,’ he was so serious. One day, he told me 


that he wanted to be President, and said that he 
was going to try for it. I asked him how he was 
going to work it, and he said he was going to 
make a specialty of some important feature of 
governmental economy, and concentrate upon it, 
become an authority on it, and make the people 
look to him as the champion of it. It sounded 
rational, and I asked him what feature he was 
going to adopt. Whatdo you suppose he said ?”’ 

‘‘I can’t imagine. Gunpowder, I suppose.’’ 

‘*No, worse than that! Tariff, ha, ha, ha!’’ 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Livingston. ‘Of 
course he’s wrong, but we must remember that 
other men have a right to their opinions.”’ 

‘*Yes, of course. But that was too absurd, you 
know. The tariff, of all things, is the most un- 
popular idea in the country, to-day. Fancy a man 
riding into public favor on such a nag as that!”’ 

‘‘What’s the name of this crazy man ?”’ 
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O an» POCO 
-. CAMERAS 


A Vacation joses half its interest 


without a camera to picture scenes and inci- 
dents.. 


Premo-and Poco cameras are 
famous for the satisfactory results they 
give—they are plate cameras of, the 
finest quality, compact and complete. 
For sale by ail dealers.) 


Send for_1901 Catalogue) Address_ Depts 


L 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Piste Cameras in the World.. 





“KODAK” 


Stands for all that is 
best in Photography. 
If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
Catalogues at the Dealers or by Mail. Rochester, N. Y. 











ANITA CREAM 


Makes a Dark Skin Lighter, Clearer, Purer. 


Anita Cream removes Tan, Freckles, Moth and Liver 
Patches, Pimples, Muddiness and all Skin Discolorations 
in the only practical way known to Dermatologists, and 
promotes a growth of new skin as clear, velvety and healthful as that of 
youth. Anita Cream is different from any and every other face prepara- 

m tion. It is a California medicinal luxury for the toilet. Anita Cream can 
be had of your druggist or direct from us. Full size for 50c, post paid. 


A California Booklet and Sample, 10c 


A dainty booklet centaining pictures of California Missions, photogravures of stage 
celebrities, interesting letters, complete information and directions about Anita Cream 
and other toilet helps, together with sample box of Anita Cream, will be sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of your druggist’s name and 10c in stamps or silver. The booklet alone 
will be sent upon receipt of your druggist’s name and 2c to pay postage. 


Anita Cream @. Toilet Co. 129 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, California, U. S.A, 











We have no agents or branch s 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


iis is the last announcement of our Reduced 
ice Sale, so act 


D, 


ickly if you wish 
) take advantage of 


What is this Sale ? 
It is an offer to make 
to order suits and 
skirts of bran-new 
materials, splendid- 
ly finished, at one- 
third less than reg- 
ular prices. All of 
materials are 
itable either for 
late Summer or Fall 
wear. Nearly all of 
our styles and ma- 
terials share in this 
eduction. 
The Catalogue and 
Samples tell of many 
offerings like these: 


Suits, in styles that are just right for late Sum- 
mer and early Fall wear, li throughout ; 
former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

The newest skirts, with the we my i to them; 
former price $5, redu $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Rainy-day, Golf and J nage # Skirts, for the 
mountains or sea-shore, and also for rainy 
Autumn days; made of iaid-back or plain 
materials; former price So, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to 6. 
Taffeta Jackets, formerly $15, reduced to $10. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Send to- day for Catena, Samples and Reduced Price 

List; you will get them by return mail. i ogermens 

which we make should not please you, send % back. We 

will refund your mone Be sure to say you wish the 

Summer Catalogue an Reduced Price 

dur new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be “ready 

\ugust 26th. Every well dressed woman should have one; 
write now, and we will mail you a copy with a full line o 

ew Fall samples as soon as it is issued. Be sure to say 
you wish the new Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
L 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















UNION SUITS 

“‘ ONEITA?? oc: 
BS al 

Yo buttons down the front. SOLD BY BEST ant Ss 
BVERYWHER 





Magazines and Newspapers 


1ecess, Cosmopolitan, and Pearson’s, one full year - = $2.00 
eas, Woman’s Home Companion, and ~ ‘Bazar, - 2.00 
Many other combinations just as c! Free. 


ximgtom, Hy. 


POMME DE ROL SEALING WAX. 


t up in patent glass tubes. Heat and pour out what you want, 
.x won't burnor blacken. Send ror circular. 8 tubes muiled for 30c. 


POMEROY BROS. CO., 322 Passaic Ave., E. Newark, N. J. 


heap. 
J. M. HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 











Write us and we will send you our plan by 








HOW =f which you can secure a yearly income of $1440.00. 
Ra, No mone uired. We furnish everything 
SECURE necessary but the time and effort. Address, 
pet ogy PARKER, Pres. [. C. S. Co., 
Faas 283 Madison Street, Chicago. 








Baker-Vawter Business Srateme 


enable business men to know the exact condition 

he end of each day. Write for pamphlet, General Expense, ex- 

plaining sys'ems in detail. 

BAKER-VAWTER CO., 146 Washington St.. Chicago. 
Accountants, Auditors and Devisers of Business Systems. 
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««William McKinley. I shall never forget it, — 
little ‘Sobersides’ McKinley. He’s a lawyer, 
somewhere out in Ohio. Just smile at him, and 
he’ll buttonhole you and talk tariff till you can’t 
rest.’’ 

For some time these men gazed in silence. 
Then Bigelow pointed down the avenue. 

‘“‘This ought to be called ‘vwéstonaires’ day.’ 
Just look at this nosegay of dreamers coming up! 
They're not together. Do you see the tall, lum- 
bering, knock-kneed fellow with the soft hat? 
He's the most glorious dreamer of them all. He 
claims that he can make it possible for persons 
miles apart to talk to each other over a wire.”’ 

‘Heaven protect us!’’ exclaimed Livingston, 
lifting his hands in mock horror. ‘‘I thought we 
were getting pretty well along when we could send 
a telegram. No, the limit is reached; they should 
shut him up in a madhouse.’”’ 

‘But he’s not the only one,’’ continued Bige- 
low. ‘‘You see that fellow,—the prematurely 
gray one? He says that he’s going to light the 
city with electricity, and put the gas companies 
out of business. His name is Edison.”’ 

««And who is the other madman ?’’ 

‘Alexander Graham Bell. It's a good name, 
for it indicates hollowness. ‘‘He’s been around 
trying to get men interested in his patent. I 
came near putting ten thousand into it; and would 
have done so, but for Depew. That’s where I owe 
Chauncey my eternal gratitude. You see, it was 
this way: Bell or someone else offered Depew a 
one-sixth interest in the new patents for ten thou- 
sand dollars. Now, Depew is no egotist, although 
he does train with big men. He does n't think he 
knows it all, like Morgan or Rockefeller. He 
went to Norvin Green, president of the Western 
Union Company. Green slapped him on the 
back, told him to keep his money in the bank, 
said that the Bell patents would conflict with 
the telegraphic patents, and that his company 
would fight and crush him. I’d laugh if Morgan 
has got stuck with it. They say he's in with 
Edison, now. I don’t wonder, because Edissn’s 
the cleverest talker in the country; and, wher he 
gets such an egotistical man as Morgan to talk to, 
it’s an easy matter.’’ 

«And so you think Depew's the coming 
man ?’’ asked Livingston. 

‘*I] do,—decidedly, I do. He'll be head and 
shoulders over these other fellows. He knows 
how to mind his own business, and makes beauti- 
ful after-dinner speeches.’’ 

‘‘Does Morgan make after-dinner speeches ?'’ 
asked Livingston. 

‘«I never heard of his doing so.’ 

*«Does Rockefeller ?’’ 

+*No.”’ 

» 


Worry as a Success-Killer 


ERHAPS there is nothing else so utterly foolish 
and unprofitable as a habit of worrying. It 
saps the nervous energy and robs us of the strength 
and vitality necessary for the real work of life. It 
makes existence a burden and weariness, instead of 
a perpetual joy and blessing, as it should be. Poise 
and serenity are necessary to the complete devel- 
opment of character and true success. The man 
who worries is never self-centered, never perfectly 
balanced, never at his best; for every moment of 
mental anxiety takes away vitality and push, and 
robs him of manhood and power. 

Worrying indicates a lack of confidence in our 
strength; it shows that we are unbalanced, that we 
do not lay hold of the universal energy which 
leaves no doubt, no uncertainty. The man who 
does not worry, who believes in himself, touches 
the wires of infinite power. Never doubting, never 
hesitating, he is constantly reinforced from the 
Omnipotence that creates planets and suns. 

The habit of worry is largely a physical infirmity; 
it is an evidence of lack of harmony in the mental 
system. The well-poised soul, the self-centered 
man, never wabbles or hesitates. The infinite 
balance wheel preserves him from all shocks, and 
all accident or uncertainty. 

Enough vital energy has been wasted in useless 
worry to run all the affairs of the world. 


Let none account the mourning for a lost infant slight or 
soon forgotten. Sorrow for the departed is not always 

aduated by the value that the community may have af- 
fixed to their lives. The heart has other gold than that 
which men weigh in a balance. He who marks in the 
cemetery a mound of a span’s length, and, carelessly pass- 
ing on, says, ‘‘it was but a babe!'’ has never been a 
parent.—MRs. SIGOURNEY. 
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(residences, farms, stores, hotels, etc.,) may be obtained through me. 
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buyer; also a plain practical plan for selling your property for cash. 
1264 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SUCCESS 
A PARSEE GIRL’S SUCCESS 


"THERE came to the 

shores of America, 
lately, a picturesque 
visitor from the Orient, 
Miss Suzette Sorabji, a 
young Parsee woman, 
belonging to a notable 
family in Bombay. Miss 
Sorabji is one of the 
very few native ladies 
of India who have 
achieved marked prog- 
ress in the higher edu- 
cation, and the only In- 
dian lady of culture who 
has ever visited this 
country. She isaslen- 
der, frail-looking lit- 
tle creature, probably 
weighing less than nine- 
ty pounds, with aqui- 
line features and great, 
deep, luminous eyes. 
These eyes absorb the 
attention of anyone who 
converses with her, and 
seem to be the dom- 
inating feature of her expressive oriental face. 

‘«My people are Parsees,’’ she said. ‘You 
know the Parsees came to India, long ago, from 
Persia, and settled in a certain section of Hindu- 
stan, where, in return for their obedience to the 
ruling government, they were granted the privilege 
of following their own religion and customs, They 
were Zoroastrians, and worshiped the five elements. 
All intelligent Parsees now, however, spurn the 
imputation that they worship the sun or fire. 
There are now seventy-six thousand Parsees in 
India, and I belong to one of two families which 
have been evolved from the ancient faith.*’ 

Miss Sorabji’s family seems to have been charac- 
terized by striking mental qualities, for several 
generations, differing materially in this respect 
from the average Eastern family. Some twenty- 
five years ago, her mother started a school which 
has since grown to be one of the most successful 
in India. Her two Parsee sisters are highly cul- 
tivated women, whose superior education brought 
them into prominence. One is the only woman 
in India who ever took the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and another sister was the first woman 
barrister in India. Miss Sorabji is a successful 
teacher, and graceful and persuasive orator, ac- 
customed to addressing large audiences. During 
her stay in this country, she will speak and lec- 
ture on educational topics. She is a notable ex- 
emplification of what an oriental girl, surrounded 
by adverse influences and discouragements, may 
achieve, if she resolves upon securing an educa- 
tion, and her successful career may well furnish an 
inspiration to many who are striving, amid difficul- 
ties, to rise to higher station and influence, through 
culture. 
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Milk 
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hot weather diet for 
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licious, refreshing. 
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FULL-ORBED MANHOOD 
JOHN TROLAND 
HE stands the test where souls are tried 
And truest honor finds, 
Who conquers, manfully, the pride 
That rules in feebler minds: 
Who seeks not rest in life’s career, 
Nor yet beyond the grave; 
Whose heaven is duty’s noblest sphere, — 
Not that which idlers crave. 


He covets not the lordling’s place, 
Nor vainly strives to scan 

The Master's mind, but asks for grace 
To do the best he can. 

His peace not torpor of the soul, 
But harmony within,— 

Renouncing self to reach the goal 
And triumph over sin. 


Once on the plow his hand he lays, 
His eye ne'er backward turns; 
Fortune he seeks in virtue’s ways, 
Ill-bought success he spurns. 
Looking kis fellow in the face, 
He sees God's image there; 
Whate’er may help to lift the race, 
His hand is quick to share. 


Meekly he takes life’s daily tasks 
As part of Heaven's great plan; 
This boon—aught else denied,—he asks, 
To be a manly man. 
Angels attend on such a one, 
'_ And stars their courses move 
To light his pathway to the throne 
And garnish it with love. 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican.”’ 
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Braided Wire 
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IMPROVE THE 
FIGURE 


In summer time the form needs 
especial attention as light dresses 
show every imperfection. 
Braided Wire Bustles and 
Forms not only ‘build up,”’ 
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elasticity they make the figure 
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SUCCESS 


SHALL A rours MAN 
TUDY LAW? 
CHARLES :. TOWNE 


THE present scheme of consolidating business 

interests has lessened the demand for lawyers. 
One corporation lawyer supplants many lawyers 
who, in the past, were assured of incomes from 
numerous small concerns. 

Commercial law being more remunerative than 
forensic law, it has attracted the great lights of 
the bar. The modern corporation counsel sel- 
dom or never appears in court. It is not now a 
common thing, as in the days of Daniel Webster, 
or Rufus Choate, for a prominent lawyer to appear 
in court in a criminal case. Indeed, it is hard 
for a criminal to secure the services ot a high-class 
man. Corporation law, of course, pays more. 
A man in general practice is fortunate if he can 
earn fifteen thousand dollars, while a corporation 
lawyer's income ranges from twenty-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand dollars. 

So, although a lawyer myself, I do not advise a 
young man to rush blindly into the study and 
practice of law, for the present supply is greater 
than the demand. 

The youth of this country have generally con- 
sidered law as a stepping-stone to political pre- 
ferment. This is a mistaken idea under present 
conditions. Thirty, yes, ten years ago, a lawyer 
in a community was a man of distinction. The 
smaller the community, the greater was the power 
of his word and influence. He was consulted on 
matters of petty and of national interest. He was 
the law and the village oracle. His presence was 
necessary to the success of any public business. 
To-day, lawyers are too numerous for any such 
individual distinction. 

Natural gifts determine legal success to a 
marked degree. The most important are personal 
magnetism, sympathy, and a capacity for thorough 
reading. It is wise for one to cultivate such traits, 
if the law is to be his mistress. 

The best way to study law is at some recognized 
law university. An academic education is first 
necessary. Although a college one is not, the 
college-educated man makes the better lawyer. 

I do not wish to discourage, but rather to cau- 
tion, when I advise young men to pause at the 
threshold of the professions before deciding on 
law. To those who are determined,I advise com- 
mercial, or corporation law. Those who follow it 
will be endowed with more of this world’s goods 
than the old-time practitioner. After graduation, 
one should enter the law offices of a corporation, 
and work his way up. Brains and ability are 
hard to thwart, when coupled with personal mag- 
netism, and a distinct determination to win. 

Lf 


Inaccurate People Are Dishonest 


I" Is not safe to trust people who are habitually 

inaccurate in their work. Even with the best 
intentions in the world, they become dishonest. Be- 
fore they are aware of it, the habit of inaccuracy 
extends to their statements. They do not take pains 
to be thorough in anything they undertake, even in 
clearly expressing the truth. 

These people never carry much weight in a com- 
munity, however honest in principle they may be, 
because no reliance can be placed on their words or 
work. You cannot depend upon what they tell you. 
If they are orators, they are discredited; if they are 
at the bar, the judges always take their statements 
cum grano satis; if in the pulpit, they do not win 
the respect of the congregation. In fact, whatever 
those people do, they are placed at a disadvantage 
because of their habit of inaccuracy. 

There is a great difference between going justright 
and a little wrong. These victims of inaccuracy did 
notstart right. They failed to realize that whatis put 
into the first of life is put into the whole of life. 

A pebble in a tiny stream will turn the course of 
a river, so the seemingly unimportant habit of in- 
accuracy has kept many a man from success by 
changing the current of his life. 

Accuracy, doing things to a finish, is one of the 
most important lessons that can be taught child, 
because there is a moral quality atstake. The whole 
character is often undermined by the unfortunate 
habit of inaccuracy. Men whose ability would have 
made them peers in their communities have be- 
come nonentities, and their careers mediocre or total 
failures, simply because they were allowed in child- 
hood to form the habit of half doing things, and of 
making half or exaggerated statements. 

a 


Persistent people begin their success where others end 
in failure —-EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
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Artistic Progress Typified 

at the “Pan-American” 

[Concluded from page 957) 

two huge pylons, lofty and massive structures ofmon- 
ymental severity surmounted by equestrian statues 
of heroic proportions, the whole constituting a 
highly classical entry-way to the exposition grounds. 
The largest and most prominent piece of sculpture 
at the exposition is the statue, ‘‘The Goddess of 
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height. The general ‘sculptural scheme, which 
carries out many allegorical ideas, was devised by 
Karl Bitter, the director of sculpture. The exterior 
color scheme was carried out under the direction 
ofC. Y. Turner. Auxiliary to this was the color 
decoration of the interiors of the buildings, artisti- 
callyand effectively accomplished by Miss Adelaide 
Thorpe. 

The Department of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of A. Coffin, comprises a very important display of 
the works of American color artists, the first com- 
prehensive collection of specimens of strictly home - 
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BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
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Through wifely tears there shone a wifely smile. ‘s h a é j r i ‘ 5 


WATCHES. DIAMONDS. 






With broad’ ning minds, the narrow dogmas die, 
The world, maturing, sheds old hopes and fears; 
And yet, my wife, your true and tender eye 
Refutes some newer doubts of newer years. 
What though I pay no pew rent, and, perchance, 
May hold that creeds, chameleon-like, must take 
Their color from the Age's circumstance! 
Yet—you have founded Faith no man can shake. 


You cast your lot with mine for ill or good, 
And more of ill than good, God knows, has been; 
You, faithful, patient, murmuring not, withstood, 





At length I said: ‘‘ The Power who gave her me, 
And gave her, too, the spirit that endures,— 

Can He less loving than her dear self be, 
Though theologic fog His love obscures ?"' 

My soul and heart cried,‘‘Nay/"’ and so were naught 




















The teachings of the moles who, blind, cry,‘‘God 
Is but blind teaching, and by blind men taught, 
And life begins and ends with just—a sod.” 


Ah, watch! The tender, sun-kissed hyacinth 
Dies,—so it seems. But, lo! a miracle / 
The Spring! and on an emeraldine plinth 
Is built again the perfumed pinnacle / 
So’twas 1 said: ‘' This pure, this perfect flower, 
Of wifehood, when the winter touch of Death 
Shrivels its petals,—shall no sun endower, 
No unknown sun revive its breath ? 





Will He, who hue and life and vigor gave, 

Who saw the storms it bore, the blasts that bent, 
Be willing that it sleep within a grave, 

Forgotten, nay, begot, without intent ? 


Must all the joy it brought, its lessoned iife, 1 


Meet no reward when it is placed in dust ?— 
Then from my heart's persistent, questioning sirife, 
There came the answer: ‘‘Peace. for live zi must. 


“Is she, to Him, less than the passing bioom 
That dies but to revive itself anew ? 
Oh, one of troubled soul! your earthly doom 
Is but a rest to fuller strength endue.”' 
And so, content, dear heart, / calmly wait, 
For you have solved these vagrant mysteries 
By your own blameless l.fe. When Death's broad gate 
Swings open wide. . know that he who sees 


What all men 7- will guide my erring feet,— 
The earth’ - ~<.k cleansed from me. There, unknown 
Are pangs <* ‘arting. You will know, my sweet, 
How tia. vou were my all-in-all alone. 
The d-en~ dead, sinful past will be a wraith; 
The *nture,—ah, what future may not be! 
W -w 4 clasped hands,—it is my perfect faith,— 
had gaze down vistas of eternity / 











Special Co-operative Plan. 


The best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
money can buy, warranted for 25 and 35 
years, with r5 and 17 Ruby Jeweled Ad- 
justed Kemington Move- 
ments. Elgin, Waltham 
or other high grade if 
preferred. ‘ 


Co-operative Plan, 


$1.00 per week payments, 
No middlemen’s profit. 
Lowest cash prices. Any 
size. All grades and 
prices. 

Any Monogram or Em- 
blem Engraved to order. 
No extra charge. This 
proves quality. 





Costs Less Than 15c. a Day 


to buy a High Grade Watch or Diamond 
direct from us. 


Our Special Club, “ Providence,” $15.00. 


Terms: $5 cash with order and $1.00 per 
week for ten weeks. Your choice, 6, 12, 16 
or 18 size, hunting, plain polished, engine 
turned or engraved, case” warranted for 20 
years, comp with a genuine Columb 
movement. All modern improvements. This 
guarantees superior quality, and this high 
grade watch at the price and terms is posi- 
tively beyond competition. You have the use 
of the watch or diamond while paying for it. 
This proves quality and our good faith. 

Superb Catalogue Free. 
Fér Prompt Attention address Dept. F 64. 
THE WALKER-EDMUND COMPANY, 
126 State Street, Department F 64, Chicago, Til. 

















NEVER SUCCESSFULLY 
(MITATED 


UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 


IN FIFTY STYLES 
LARGE ano SMALL PENS 


Bioomsburg, P4. TO SUIT ANY HAND. 





FOR THAT ALL-GONE FEELING TRY THE RICHARDS 


When you’re all fagged out—brain-tired, nerves unstrung—it isn’t necessary to lie flat on 
your back to secure perfect rest and comfort—if you have a Richards Chair. Rests all 


FIT-THE-BACK CHAIR 


your back from shoulders to small of back. Chairs for Library, Sitting-room and Parior, Office, Club, ete.. $15 and up. Every chair guaran- 
teed to fit. Returnable at our expense if not entirely satisfactory. Write for literature. RICHARDS CHAIR-PANEL CO.,186 La Salle &t., CHICAGg®, 











REX SLIDING BLINDS pittete, Comore, ber 20, Poents, NY. 
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Plastigmat 
Pictures 


ARE SPEEDY PICTURES, 







No shutter too fast for 
them, no day too dazk, no 
distance too great, no sub- 
ject too difficult. 


Bausch GLomb 
Plastigmat £6.8 
Lens 


can be used on any camera 
and gives depth, brilliancy, 
definition, life and realism 
that willsurprise you. All 
the latest improvements in 
lens making are in it. 













BOOKLET 576 FREE 


ON ALL CAMERAS OF ALL DEALERS 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Incorporated 18 66 





Chicago 











TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


of the most famous railroad train in the world 
are on sale in every city, town, village and 
hamlet in the United States. 

The picture 1s the New York Central’s Em- 
pire State Express, and was made from a 
photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, taken 
when the train was running 64 miles an hour. 

The photograph is a marvel of photography 
and the engraving is a marvel of the engraver’s 
art. It is predicted that one of these engrav- 
ings will find a place in every household in 
America, as well as in thousands of those in 
Europe. 








For a photogravure etching of this train, 20x24 
inches, printed on plate paper, suitable for framing, 


send fifty cents in currency, stamps, express or pos- 
tal money order to George H. Da niels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 


River i ailroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














300,000 Sold 


A GRAND INVENTION exer vests: 


» for taking Turkish, Hot Air and Vapor Baths 
\ at home, 3 cents each. Opens the millions of 
geres. draws out poisons which cause B Geseee. 
} Millions enjoy Our New Style * ** Bath 
Cabinet weekly. Beautifies aaoiedien. 
Prevents disease. Cures Colds, Fevers. 
Rheumatism, Grippe, Female IIls, all 
Blood, Skin, Kidney and Nerve diseases. 
Guaranteed. Best made. 30 days’ 
visi. Price complete $5. 

tachment $1.00 extra. Order to-day. 
$2.00 Book to Patrons FREE. WRITE _US. Agents 
Weanted.—$100.00 Monthly & Expenses. 


WORLD MFG. CO., 15 WORLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 


MONUMENTS 


Investigate White Bronze. 
It is more artistic and enduring than stone and less expensive. 
Prices to suit all. Work delive everywhere. rite for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 358 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


— ARTISTIC HOMES 


Ye \A New 608-Page Book of 600 plans 
\ | and 800 designs of moderate cost 
houses. Price $1.00; postage paid. 



















If You Want to See the Best 


TROUSERS HANGER 


Made, send us 35c., 8 for $1. Express paid, 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 
3. 128 La Salle St., Chicago. 





Dept. 





Send 30 ceats in stamps for Souvenir of 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
and TARRYTOWN x w 
THE LOWE ART STORE, - «= Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Author’s Ms 





on commission, 
= study by mail. Send stamp for bodk!et to 
© Hawthorne Agency, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 





or publication. Short” 











SUCCESS 
DO YOU PLANT FORTUNE SEED? 


FRANcIS H. WILSON 


“« Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land.” 

WE sing this stanza as children, and think it a 
sweet little fairy tale, and straightway grow 

up and forget all about the mighty truth that the 
rhyme contains. 

Experience is the greatest of all teachers, but 
many of us are so obtuse that we absolutely fail to 
see the significance of the facts which she so 
quietly, but urgently, places before us. If a per- 
son who has received a comfortable salary for five 
or ten years suddenly finds himself out of a posi- 
tion, without any money saved up, he is quite 
likely to blame his luck, instead of looking at the 
matter with a dispassionate mind and realizing 
that experience is putting before him, in the most 
convincing manner, a lesson which he needs to 
learn by heart. 

If, instead of bemoaning his ‘‘luck,’’ he will 
listen, a still, small voice will whisper to him 
of nickels, dimes, and even dollars foolishly 
squandered ; nickels, dimes, and dollars spent 
which have not yielded their value in enjoyment. 
Money spent on legitimate pleasures need never 
be regretted. Legitimate pleasures are those 
which do not leave a bad taste in the mouth, but, 
instead, bestow delightful memories that no amount 
of hardship can deprive one of. 

The writer knows of a person whose income has 
unexpectedly been cut off, leaving him quite 
unprepared. For years he has lived up to the 
limit of his salary, giving no thought to the future. 
‘‘Think of it,’’ he remarked, desperately, ‘‘had 
I but saved only ten cents a day, for the last fifteen 
years, and I could have done so without ever 
missing it, I should now have five hundred and 
forty-seven dollars and fifty cents, not allowing 
for accrued interest. But I might have saved 
a great deal more than that, without foregoing any 
real pleasures. ’Tis maddening to think of such 
folly, and I deserve the hard time I am having.’’ 

But, perhaps, you think that the family of a 
laboring man could not save ten cents a day, with- 
out a great deal of self-sacrifice. It is certainly no 
over-statement of fact to assume that the average 
workingman in this country might save five cents 
a day without undergoing deprivations. The 
amount is too small to be worth while. Let us see? 

Suppose that a young man of twenty-one should 
make a vow to put away at least five cents a day, 
each day in the year, and not to touch his savings 
for ten years. Do you realize that, at the end of 
that time, he would have one hundred and eighty- 
two dollars and fifty cents to his credit, as a 
result of putting away an amount so small that he 
would never miss it? Many enormous fortunes 
have grown from a smaller capital than this. 

If a man has good brains, energy, and, at the 
age of thirty-one, a capital of one hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and fifty cents, there is no 
reason why, at the age of forty-one, he should not 
have a very snug nest-egg indeed, if he be a man 
of ordinary ability. 

If, on the other hand, he happens to have 
the money-making talent, there is no reason why 
he should not be well started on the road to wealth. 

The power of small things is one of the most 
important facts of life, and too much stress 
cannot be laid upon it. It is absurd and illogical 
to despise the units, when there can be no tens 
and hundreds without them. Aman alone may be 
puny and insignificant; but, multiplied, he con- 
stitutes the power which dominates the earth. 

One penny may seem to you a very insignificant 
thing, but it is the small seed from which for- 
tunes spring. If we want to raise a flower or 
vegetable, we procure the seed, plant it in good 
soil, and do all that we can to facilitate its growth ; 
or we may be fortunate enough to procure a half- 
grown plant ; but sometime, somewhere, some- 
body planted the seed. 

The penny is nothing in the world but the seed 
of that wonderful growth which the best of us can- 
not help admiring, and for which all of us long, 
the fortune plant! If you would have one of 


these wonderful plants for your own, if you dream | 


of. sitting at ease under its branches, in your 
old age, go about it in a rational way. From this 


moment, treat that little disk of copper, with the | 


head of an Indian on one side and ‘‘ONE CENT”’ 


on the other, with the respect that a fortune seed | 


deserves. Don't scatterand waste seeds so valua- 
able, but plant them in the soil which will foster 
them,—the savings bank. 
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SALESMEN 


ACENTS WANTEL 
BIG WAGES-—Our Famous Pa 
tan Water Still, a wonder 
invention—not a 
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sickness. e 

= New Plan. Terms, etc; 

y HARRISON MFG. CO., 3 
346 Harrison Bldg.,Gincinnati,0, 


Stevens’ Comfort Chairs. 


Library or sick room. rr KNOWN 
POSITION FOR COMFO 
Invalids’ Wheel 
Chairs, Reclin- 
ing Chairs. 
Absolutely aad best, built on new and 
rs methods at mnernte prices. 
Hitstrated’ pty 

NS rohgne co., 
230 sath Gerest. Pittsburg, Pa. 


EVIDENCE MULTIPLIES, 


Dubuque, Iowa.—The ** MosELy” 
outfit purchased eight years ag has 
satisfactory in every respect. Have 
it constantly withou' expenting a cent 
repairs. I congratulate you u your 
excellent workmanshi rm ie wear— 
J. C. GARLAND, Genera som, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins, Co., of Milwa 

Folding and eovenany Bath Tubs, — 
Improved Water Heaters, Closets, 
etc., a specialty, 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH 

TUB CO., & 


805 ‘‘A” Dearborn St., Chicage 


Card Press | 
Larger, $18 


Money saver, maker. Type 
setting easy.rules sent. Write — 
for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, &c., to factory. 
THE PRESS co... 
Meriden, - 


Shade to Ord 


at a small cost. 

no difference rwhietien the there 
are trees in your yard or 
not if you have a 


Way ne Hammock 224 Cano TORY ais 
ora for years. Font mo oved. A / east for ota 
comfort for the old f Send circulars 
X, Galien, Mic! 












Gas, Gasoline or Oil. 
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QUIC FG. CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept. 


ey) FOUND | A Household Nocessltz. 


gen 
Minneapolis. Coste T conte; sells fi 
making $7.00 per day. Millions will be sold. 
show what it will do and it sells itse’ People ‘orton 
money to buyit. Beats everything as a money 
maker. Send 10 cents to-day for sample outfit. 
DOMESTIC ANUraSoaeee co., 
506 North Washington Ave., Minneapolis, mie 















pore articles, express prepaid. This in has 
loose bottom which allows removal of most del 


Bottom fits in’ groove; 
and 


10 u 
Granite and Tin = 
ORKS. 3s Randolph St., Chieago, Th 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle | 


PATENTS on 


Best facilities procuring and negotiating patentilll 
! years’ experience. STEPHENS & CO., 258 Broadway. N. ¥. 





Advice Free. Send for @0-Page Book free. 2% 





70,000 sold in | 
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A NEW MONEY MAKER: 
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The World is Our Schoolroom 


here you can get a technical education BY MAIL 
waite rease your earning capacity. You can earn while 
Jearning. Write for free circular: 


SALARIED POSITIONS FOR LEARNERS 
Weteach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and 
Mining Engineering; Shop and Foundry Practices Mechanical 
Drawing; Architecture; Architectural Drawing; Plumbing, 
Heating and Ventilation; Sheet Metal aT Works Telephony; Tele- 

y; Chemistry; Ornamental Design; Lettering; Book-keep- 
re coy ge Teaching; English oe tive 
Ranning (for engineers an y) ;_Electrothera- 
peaties for — jans and nurses only). Our students 
because use I. C. 8. textbooks. Schools are 

tate subject in which interested. 


open all summer. 
1 Cor Sehools, Box 1172, Scranton, Pa, 
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Riverview 
} Academy 


66th YEAR. 





as 3 ‘ We cultivate a boy’s 

cee ter grag ability to see, think, de- 
cide and act for himself. We prepare boys not only 
to enter college and the Government academies, but 
also to make the best of their opportunities after they 
have entered these institutions. Riverview boys gain 
tobust physiques by drill, sports and exercises out of 
doors. U. S. army officer detailed as military in- 
structor. For catalogue address 


Jj, B. BISBEE, A. M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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THE 
University Preparatory School 
ITHAGA, N. Y. 

Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Cer- 
tificate has been accepted since 1895. Boarding and 
Day Departments. Complete Home. Regents’ Cer- 
tificates in Law and Medicine. Summer Term from 
July 16th to September 15th, Fall Term opens Septem- 
ber 26th, for year 1901~-’o2. 

Of the school, President Schurman says :— 

“T give most cheerful passenger to the high quality 
of work done in your school. e excellent manage- 
ment and complete curriculum vind ita most desir- 
able preparatory school for the University.’ 

Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS, A, STILES, B. S., Headmaster, Avenue J, Ithaca, N. Y. 
=e eo @ e@® @ 2@ @ 28 2 28 28 
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A Preparatory School 
and Seminary for young 
men and women. Spe- 
cial attention to college 
preparation in classical, 
Pscientific, literary, and 
"business courses. Con- 
servatory of Music, Art, 
and Elocution. Physical 
Culture for Girls; Mili- 
for Boys. 


tary Drill 
Athletic sports under 


competent Instructors. 

School life that of a 

Christian home. Regents 

Examinations for the benefit 

of those preparing for Col- 

lege, Law, Medicine. Forty- 

eighth year begins Sept. 10th. For catalogues address 
J.0. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal. 





New York University. 


Comprehends eight schools, The LAW SCHOOL (with 
yY and Evening Classes), MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, APPLIED 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, and COMMERCE ACCOUNTS AND FI- 
NANCE. For circulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square. 


HOW E MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepores thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 

vantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 

tonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful 

For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 
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SUCCESS 
GAMBETTA’S INSPIRATION 





THE MODERN BAYARD LEAVING HOME 


“s TRY to come home somebody!’’ Long after 

he had left the old French cathedral town 
of Cahors, where he was born, October 30, 1838; 
long after the gay and brilliant streets of Paris had 
become familiar to him, while, pinched for food 
and clothes, he studied early and late in his gar- 
ret near*the Sorbonne, the parting words of his 
idolized mother rang in the ears of Leon M. Gam- 
betta, —‘‘Try to come home somebody!’’ 

He could still feel her tears and kisses on his 
cheek, and the tender clasp of her hand, as she 
pressed into his the slender purse of money which, 
by all the devices a fond mother could think of, 
she had saved to release him from the drudgery of 
an occupation he loathed, and to enable him to 
become a great lawyer in Paris. How well he re- 
membered her delight in listening to him declaim 
the speeches of Thiers and Guizot from the pages 
which she had taught him to 
read when but a mere baby, and from which he 
imbibed his first lessons in republicanism, —les- 
sons that he never afterwards forgot. 

Such deep root had they taken that he could 
neither be whipped nor scolded into forgetting 
them by the fathers of the Jesuit school at Mont- 
faucon, whither he had been sent to be trained for 
the priesthood. Finally, despairing of bringing 
the young Radical to their way of thinking, the 
Montfaucon fathers sent him home to his parents. 
««You will never make a priestof him,’’ they wrote; 
‘«he has an utterly undisciplinable character.”’ 

His Italian father, the honest but narrow-minded 
Joseph Gambetta, whose ideas did not soar beyond 
his little bazaar and grocery store, frowned upon 
the lad, who dared, even then, to think his own 
thoughts and hold his own opinions; the neigh- 
bors held up their hands in dismay, and prophe- 
sied, ‘‘ He will end his days in the Bastile,’’ while 
his poor mother wept and blamed herself and the 
‘« National’’ as the cause of all the trouble. 

How little the fond mother, the disappointed fa- 
ther, or the gloomily foreboding neighbors dreamt 
to what heights those early lessons they so bitterly 


| deplored were to lead! 


When, at sixteen, Leon Gambetta returned from 


| the Lyceum, to which he had been sent on his ex- 


pulsion from the Jesuit seminary, his wide reading 
and deep study had but intensified and broadened 
the radicalism of his childhood. He longed to go 
to Paris to study law, but his father insisted that 
he must confine his thoughts to selling groceries 
and yards of ribbon and lace, as he expected his 
son to succeed him in the business. 

Poor, foolish Joseph Gambetta! He would con- 
fine the young eagle in a barnyard! But the eagle 
pined and drooped in his cage, and then the lov- 
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Chicago College 
Dental Surgery 


(Dental Department of Lake Forest University.) 





is Foot Ball T: ‘nter- 
ont Chalienge by ty A neg R. reareeent 
Twentieth Annual Course 

of instruction will begin about Oct. ist, 1901, onding 
about May ist, 1902. This is among the oldest, and is 
one of the leading Dental Colleges of the world. An 
spacunconent | iving the details of instruction and an 
illustrated booklet describing the building and its 
equipment will be sent on request. Address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 


Wood & Harrison Sts., - Chicago. 








4 Scholarships 


To introduce the high 
standard of the Awerianes 
nog wed ecren . dence 

Tu 
a limited number of Free Scholarships in. 
Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, Locomotive 
or Marine Engineerin feats 
and Piumbieg. and Vecha, ing, ‘Yentilation 
to properly recommended a th } mg 
on neuen - ct 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Your Salary 


». Would a fuller knowledge of your 

. business help toincrease it? Then 

read “The nter’’ every month. 

becume more proficient, fit yourself 

for more important duties and get 

the increase. No ambitious clerk 

should be without ‘*The Counter’’ 

—theonlymagazine for storeworkers, 

Describes up-to-date business methods and gives helpful 
hints and practical information that the average clerk 
never learns. A year’s subscription costs but It may 
be the means of raising your salary ten times that ‘amount, 


SPECIAL OFFER: Three months’ 
n er trial subscription (0c. 
Subseri 


iption agents wanted in every 
town. Liberal cash commission, 


Letters copied while writing. 
No press ; no water; oe beeen no work. Any 


ink; any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip ‘holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen- n Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Sree specumen of work. Address Dept. 2. 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre 8t., New York, 








The Annapolis , West Point 
Military ‘school Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin of Ohio, says “This work has given 
Ine some tapereeneeen I have been see! ever 
was elec oC ongrees and have been unsle t0 obtain, 
until your book cain e te hand.” Applicaots for #) 
ggg will find. ‘all necessary informatiou / t) 
rice, postpaid, boards 50 cents, cloth sae 
ar aE CO., 442 W. Main &t., Soatratn.”s 


WILL MAKE Fivgt. Glass Book: keeper 


of you in six weeks for *3 a! RETURN 
MONEY; Gistemee, pag ¢ ORS rience ,imma- 
terial ; have placed THOUS ANDS of pupils 
Min PAYING TIONS, free of charge per. 
Yo] ha Lcan do sometiiing tor Yuu, too! SA E 

THIS GOODWIN, 
EXERRE. ACCOUNTANT, Room 799, 1215 Broadway, 
or 
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Send eight two-cent stamps for. four months’ 
trial subscription to 


SYSTEM 


Brimful of bright ideas 


. and pro- 
for business Fvkna men 


Better still, send so cents and receive all numbers from the first issue 
December, 1900) to January, ¥ You cannot afford to miss even 
one of the articles described below: 


‘MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 








Business Getting 

To no other subject is so much space 
devoted in SYST ause no other 
subject is of so much interest or im; —— 
ance to business men, The methods used 
by the most successful business men are 
descaibed by our experts with added com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Factory Organization 
The series of articles on the Cost of 
Byoduction, begun in the December issue, 
ll run through are poraes am ventories, shop order sailenin 
articles will cover fully perpetual invent Ss, in- 
dexing drawings and patterns, accounting for k, depreciation of 
tools, the premium plan, etc. 
Purchasing 
urchasing agents explain systems used in their own 
e orders, quotations, stock records and general data. 
Collecting 
The work ofall collectors from the retail 
man to the manufacturer is covered fully. 
Banks and Trust Companies 


Indexing signatures, depositors’ names, 
safe deposit vaults and other similar mat- 
ters will be taken up. 


Insurance and Real Estate 


No part of the detail work of an insur- 
ance or real estate pee is neglected. Par- 
ticular attention is cal led to the system 
rec ded ic 


Systems for Professional Men 
A goodly proportion of each issue will be specially devoted to 
simple and workable systems for the han 
ling of records and details of the various 
professions. 
Bookless Accounting 
Bo ookkeeping without books seems al- 





Prominent 
offices for purc! 














most impo yssible until you have read this 
splendid group of articles. The illustra- 
tions are very complete. 
Short Cuts 
This regular department suggests the 
quickest, easiest ways for doing your rou- 
tine work. The brightest men in the 





country contribute these. Single sugges- 
tions are worth a dozen years’ subscription. 





Go any yearly subscriber of System the advice of 
any or all our experts or their assistants is free—a 
service it costs many dollars to buy in any other way 


EDWIN HUBER 
Shaw - Walker ex- 
pert on insur- 
ance and real 
estate records 
and systems 
for profes- 
sional men. 


CuHas. J. WATTS 
Shaw - Walker 











factory organ- 
ization. 


Gro. H. 
BRESEE 
on lists of customers, 
up" systems and the 


CHARLES E. 
WILSON 





mail order and “ follow- 
promotion of 
HERMANN 
POESCHE 
Shaw - Walker ex- Shaw- Walker ex- 
pert on order sys- pert on card led- 
tems, bank, trust gers for commercial 
company, railroad fers or banks, trust 
records and meth- companies, build- 
ods, special intri- ing and loan asso- 
cate systems, pur- ciations, 

cpaciog. collec. 


SHAW- WALKER B72" 


Thorough, Practical, Successful. Hun- 
dreds of Satisfied Pupils. Beginners 
play Song, Waltz and March Music ina 
term of 80 lessons. Expense small. 
Fall information and testimonials free. 
For 10 cents in stamps we will send a 
pretty Waltz, March or Song. 
Address Dept. K 
U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
or Mvsic 
19 Union Square, New York 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


Puring Leisure Moments at Home, Piane, Organ, 
Guitar and Voice. 

one can learn all Tungs, Notes, C manne, Accom PANIMENTS 
and ai the Laws OF HARMONY Lit ad t time. It is the CHEAPEST, 
Easiest, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Mvesic. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. (ioes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it bee gd - the beginner; creates a fondness 
cal yut pas tariee Accoueraniwnatens si untey Ciactkans 

nd you pla r CCOMPAD 

Fre m4 Wr ite for Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music, SAMPLE LEssons 10c. 


G. & RICR MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SUCCESS 


ing mother [Ah, those loving mothers! will their 
boys ever realize how much they owe them ?] 
threw open the doors and gave him freedom, an 
opportunity to win fame and fortune in the great 
city of Paris. 

And then, what mattered it that his clothes were 
poor, that his food was scant, and that it was often 
bitterly-cold in his little garret? If not for his sake 
he must, for hers, ‘‘go home somebody.’’ 

The doors which led to a wider future were al- 
readyopening. The professors at the Sorbonne ap- 
preciated his great intellect and originality. ‘* You 
have a true vocation,”’ said one. - ‘‘ Follow it, but 
go to the bar, where your voice, which is one in a 
thousand, will carry you on, study and intelligence 
aiding. The lecture room is a narrow theater. If 
you like, I will write to your father to tell him 
what my opinion of youis.’” And hewrote: ‘‘The 
best investment you could make would be to spend 
what money you can divert from your business in 
helping your son to become an advocate.’’ 

To such good purpose did the brilliant young 
student use his time that, within two years, he won 
his diploma. Still too young to. be admitted to the 
bar, he spenta year studying life in Paris, listening 
to the debates in the corps /egis/atif, reading and 


, debating in the radical club which he had organ- 


ized, making himself ready at every point for the 
great opportunity which was to gain him a national 
reputation and make him the idol of the masses. 

His masterly defense of Delescluze, the Radical 
editor, against the prosecution of the imperial gov- 
ernment, put the name of the brilliant, but thith- 
erto unknown young lawyer, on every lip in France. 

Eighteen months had Gambetta waited for his 
first brief, and five times eighteen months for his 
first great case that was the initial step which led 
from victory to victory, until, after the fall of Na- 
poleon at Sedan, he became, practically, dictator 
of France, and, more than any other man, the 
maker of the French republic, whose rights and lib- 
erties he ever defended, even at the risk of his life. 

Grandly had this modern Bayard—‘‘ the knight 
without fear and without reproach,’’—fulfilled the 
hopes and ambitions of his loving mother. Nobly 
had he answered the pathetic appeal, ‘‘Try and 
come home somebody.”’ 


» Me 
GET INTO DEBT 
RoBerts B. Kipp 


ON the face of things, it seems rather poor ad- 
vice to give a young man, and, without qual- 
ification, it cannot stand; but a word or two of 


‘explanation will suffice to show that systematically 


getting into debt may make you independent. 

Desire to succeed in life must be strong in 
young men, or they would not be readers of a 
magazine like SuccEss, and it is to these that I 
address myself. 

The president of one of the strongest national 
banks of the Central States attributes his success 
to the ‘‘systematic assumption of monetary obliga- 
tions.’’ He commenced his business career at a 
salary of a few dollars a week, and, by hard work, 
and actual privation, he saved two or three hun- 
dred dollars, and then put into practice. the plan 
he had in mind. He bought a piece of land and 
borrowed enough money, together with his savings, 
to pay for it. He saved small sums and credited 
them at intervals on his loan, and, in his own words, 


he had it paid for before he realized it. He did 


this again and again, on an increasing scale, as his 
income increased, not always in real estate, but in 
property in its broad sense, and to-day he is a 
millionaire. It was getting into the right kind of 
debt that has made him rich. 

The secret of the banker's plan, if there is a 
secret, is that, all the time he was paying for his 
property, he was parting with his money, spending 
it, practically,—and thus he had nothing on hand 
to be tempted away by the innumerable ‘‘oppor- 
tunities’’ and ‘*chances in a million’’ that are 
constantly appearing. The fact that the ground 
was his, but for an incumbrance, furnished an in- 
centive to get it clear as soon as possible. 

It is possible to accumulate just as much money 
in the same time, by putting your money in a 
savings bank, but every man of twenty-five years’ 
experience, who has tried it, will tell you that, at 
some stage in the operation, there come specula- 
tions, gold mines, and other ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ 
schemes to sap the life out of your little hoard, 
and the only way is to put your money where it is 
difficult to get it, except at the proper time, and 
to avoid studiously all investments that promise 
enormous returns, 
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A POINTER IN STOCKS 


[Concluded on page 952) 


‘1? Why, Will, I haven't the slightest notion. 
He said he had some business matters to look 
after.”’ 

«« You little goose! I know, if you don’t. He 
was down at old Finck’s, on Broad Street, and 
Finck is the head of the bear crowd, who have been 
breaking down prices lately,—they’ve smashed 
Podunk Consolidated flat, and a good many other 
stocks besides. Now, what was he down there for? 
Somebody has given him a tip, I'll be bound. I 
only hope he’s on the right side.”’ 

‘‘Oh, papa is always on the right side, Will; he 
never would be on any other side,”’ 

‘« You dear little innocent!”’ 

««Will! do be careful. You mustn't kiss me, 
till I give you permission.’’ Then she blushed still 
more, 

‘«Won't you forgive a fellow, when he hasn't 
seen you in six weeks, Com.?’’ he pleaded. «I 
knew you would. But your papa,—you didn’t 
answer my question.”’ 

«Yes, I did.’’ 

‘«Then listen. Papa Cherrival is a good man, 
and the shepherd of his flock in Sparville, but 
he’s been leading them in strange and perilous 
pastures, Com. Why, do you know that half 
your folks up here have been bulling the market ?”’ 

‘«What do you mean, Will?’’ she interrogated, 
wonderingly. 

‘«Buying on the wrong side for a rise, when the 
whole list was sagging in the middle. To-day it’s 
gone down with a rush, and, unless I'm greatly 
mistaken, Papa Cherrival and his sheep are left 
suddenly in the lurch.’ 

‘«But, my father never did. such a thing, —he 
could n't, Will. He wouldn't be guilty of it,’’ she 
insisted, with dignity. 

‘‘Not knowingly, of course; but some shrewd 
operator may have made use of him, nevertheless. 
Don’t misunderstand me,dear; I know him to be 
a man of the strictest honor, but one never knows 
half the tricks of the speculative fraternity. How- 
ever, I hope he has n't been hurt much in the tum- 
ble. We'll soon see. Better say nothing just yet, 
till I see how the land lies.’’ 

Mrs, Cherrival greeted the visitor cordially. 
Lucia was upstairs with a headache, and the pastor 
had gone out an hour before, to make a call. He 
might be detained, he had said, and they were not 
to wait for him for dinner. 

The nature of the call may be inferred from the 
fact that at 7.30 he was in confidential conversa- 
tion with Mr. Meeker, in the the latter's snug lit- 
tle den,—a somewhat one-sided conversation, it 
would have seemed to anyone who might have 
overheard it. 

‘<The simple fact of the matter is, Mr. Cherri- 
val,’’ Silas was saying, ‘‘that the whole market 
has gone off to an extent that has wiped out all 
margins on Podunk Consolidated, yours. among 
the number, of course.”’ 

‘You mean to imply,’’ gasped the little pastor, 
‘‘that my investment is—’ 

‘“‘Gone! Yes, that’s the plain English of it. 
Wiped out, you understand. Dropped ten points 
in a single forenoon, and closed on a falling mar- 
ket, with no immediate prospect of picking up.’’ 

Mr. Cherrival felt a lump in his throat which 
prevented speech. He grew pale, and rose un- 
steadily to his feet. 

‘‘Don’t go. I want to say something more,’’ 
pursued Silas, mercilessly. He seemed to enjoy 
the wriggling of this poor, unsophisticated worm 
on his hook. 

‘Perhaps you remember, Mr. Cherrival, that 
we agreed—solem'ly agreed, you understand,— 
that this little arrangement of ours was to be strictly 
private ? Isn’t that so?”’ 

«*Ye-es,’’ gurgled Mr. Cherrival. The world 
seemed slipping away from him. He saw the 
great tempter, in this human guise, looking at him 
and mocking his agony. He heard the voices of 
accusation and derision taunting him. The room 
was filled with them. The solitary light glared at 
him, like the eye of an evil spirit. 

««Of course,’’ Silas went on, and hisvoice seemed 
to come from the vastness of a pit, ‘‘of course, 
you meant to keep your word; but you didn’t. 
You gave away our little secret, parson,and that's 
the whole trouble. A secret that is known to three 
is a secret no longer. Why, half the town knew 
it in less’n a week.”’ 

‘‘Impossible!’’ whispered Mr. Cherrival, hor- 
ror-stricken at the charge; ‘‘I told no one,—except 
my wife, and she—’’ 
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‘«There,—that's the key to the combination. 
Ah, parson, you’ ve got the old Adam in you, after 
all. <I told my wife,’ you say. Ah, it’s the same 
thing, every time. It’s human nature, the same 
confounded, old, unreliable human nature.’’ 

The imputations leveled at his heart's partuer 
loosened the bonds of his speech, and Mr. Chur- 
rival towered in righteous indignation. 

‘«Sir, you mistake, —mistake altogether. Noth- 
ing has ever passed her lips; of that I am confident. 
Whatever charge you may have against me, I am 
willing to bear; but you shall not say another word 
that would imply aught against her.’’ 

‘« Now, look a-here, Cherrival, don’t be so testy. 
See here!’’ and, as he spoke, he unfolded a paper 
on the desk, beside which he was seated. ‘‘Here’s 
Finck’s report of the whole affair. You can read 
it as well as I can. There are seventy, if there are 
a dozen, all Sparville folks, save one or two over 
at the Branch, and I'll take my Bible oath they 
got nowind of it from me, that’s flat! Yet they’ ve 
all been in on our deal and buying Podunk Con- 
sclidated for nigh three weeks. How d'yer make 
that out? Where'd they get their information, ex- 
cept from your own folks, eh ?’’ 

‘«] assure you most solemnly, Mr. Meeker, that 
they did nothing of the sort. The thing is out of 
the question.’’ 

‘Well, well, then, so much the better, if it’s so; 
only, if they’ve gone in on that stock on natural 
selection, and without a hint from a soul, it’s the 
first time in my life I ever heard of such a thing. 
But you can make sure of it by asking them about 
it, yourself. I want you to understand, distinctly, 
that I wash my hands of it, fur as they’re con- 
cerned. You understand ?’’ 

But Silas spoke to deaf ears. With both hands 
grasping the sheet he had taken from the desk, 
Pastor Cherrival stood like one stricken dumb. 
His eyes devoured the writing, and his lips framed 
the soundless words. Meeker looked at him in- 
tently. 

‘Fur as they 're concerned, they’ ve only them- 
he repeated. ‘‘I take no re- 
sponsibility for them. If people will speculate 
like idiots, it’s their own fault. I wash my hands 
of that crowd, parson; my only deal is with you. 
Understand ?’’ 

The little pastor looked up, his face nightmare- 
ridden, as if still oppressed by some horrible demon. 

‘*] do understand, to my sorrow,’’ he said, 
huskily. ‘‘And I also understand that I am here, 
to-night, a ruined man, and, in the eyes of all my 
friends, and my family, and the whole world, a 
disgraced one.’’ 

‘«Rot!’’ ejaculated Meeker. ‘There's nodis- 
grace aboutit. Why, man alive, these neighbors of 
yours will be so ashamed, because they’ ve missed 
it this time, that they’ll keep quiet all around. I 
know the sort they are, parson; ready to get up in 
the middle of the night to make a dollar, and just 
hungry for a chance at a speculation,—a good, 
square, fat chance, you know. No, no, parson; 
don’t you tell me I don’t know them, because I 
do. When they found out you had a pointer on 
the market, —well, we won’t say just how they did 
find it out, because I don’t want to hurt your feel- 


to consider whether it was jest the honorable thing 
to take advantage of private information? Did 
they come to you and say, ‘We heard of this by 
accident, but were too honorable to make a dollar 
out of it, so we'll jest forget it?’ No, sir-ee! The 
moment they heard what you knew, Cherrival, 
they appropriated the valuable information which 
was yours and mine alone in all Sparville, you un- 
derstand, and they took it and traded on it. Was 
that honest? Now, parson, | put it to you,—was 
it honorable and Christian-like ?’’ 

Cherrival groaned and shook his head. 

‘Certainly,’ twasn’t,’’ continued Silas, ‘* Now 
the courts have held that news is property, and 
has got to be protected, jest like other property, 
and whoever takes and uses my property, without 
my permission, does so at his own risk and peril 
of the law. Isn't thatso? Ofcourse itis. An’ 
that’s jest what they did; they took my property, 
—our property, yours and mine,—and used it ille- 
gally. It’s jest as crooked as if they had tapped 
the wires and stolen private dispatches, and traded 
on them.”’ 

‘«T am quite sure they have done nothing wrong, 
with intention,’’ pleaded Mr. Cherrival, weakly. 
««The information you speak of—the pointer, in 
fact, —could not—at least,I don’t see how it could 
have been appropriated. As far as I am person- 


ally concerned, I doubt whether, had I been so 





disposed, I could have enlightened them, since I 








ings,-—I say, when they found it out, did they stop | 
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Agort understand such things as well as you do.”’ 
4 «Ha! ha! You are dead slow, parson,’’ cried 

I silas, touching him lightly on the shoulder, in a 
WHgmiliar way. ‘‘Of course, it didn’t strike you 
the fact of my guaranteeing your purchase 
4 gould set ‘em off on the same track, eh? Well, 
Ait did. But, though you're all right, I didn’t 
; tee the whole town; nor did you,—so both 
E our consciences are clear on that score. This 

our little account.’’ 

As he spoke, he handed an envelope to Mr. 
Cherrival. 

«You'll find there the exact amount you put 
ip, with interest, so that you do n't lose anything, 
gad I keep the guarantee, which wipes out the 

There's a note there, besides, which will 
. explain another matter, but you need n't read it, 
now. No, no; it’s all right, parson; I’ve simply tetannt 

t my word to see you through, whether the 
market went up or down. It went the wrong way, 
this time, —for you; that’s all.”’ 

The little pastor heaved a great sigh of relief. 
He had been on the brink of a gulf, and had be- 
gun to slip over into the abyss, when the enemy, 
_for how could he regard Silas Meeker as other- every device 
wise?—had drawn him back with a strong hand, for filing bus- 
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errival, Pp util quiet, Stari ’ an our Dusine wi it. 4 everyw , or mailed for 

and turned down the avenue toward the little red y g GERHARD HENKEN 00., Howark, Bd. 
house, he involuntarily breathed a prayer of thank- 
fulness at his escape from the disaster that had 


seemed about to overwhelm him. With the prayer 























was mingled an earnest petition that he might be Arrange Your eatalogue 
forgiven if he had been the instrument, however e a ue 
unwittingly, of leading others into temptation. ° Summer Trip Mom 101 
a “ TO VISIT THB ite ’ 
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* 
an-American 
[? was not very late when Mr. Cherrival, still P ya: At 
faint and excited, entered the parlor of the xposition, Buffalo, 


nage. The lights were burning brightly, and 
Will Stanwood was chatting with Mrs. Cherrival 
and Comfort. The young man arose and greeted 
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the pastor, cordially. Presently, the older folks : Pecan: ner oi ecg 
drew aside, to speak by themselves. ne of the m Wonders of the World, 
“Papa,”’ said Mrs. Cherrival, ‘Will has come | wiececised phanib Seca Relentless: 
| up for a certain purpose, to-night, I know. He dacks and New magne, points are but a short 
cane hinted as much, before you came in.”’ and delightiul ride by lake or rail. 
F “For what purpose ?’’ asked the little pastor. SPECIAL LOW RATE 
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seen it, for a year or more,—that it was coming. | EXCURSIONS 
it Don’t stand in their way, papa. He's a good | VIA 
7 ‘| ladand will make Comfort an excellent husband. e - : 
of Besides, he is well-to-do, and they can afford to | Big Four Route Cincinnati. 
: live in a nice way.”’ 
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“di I’ve just had bad news from Silas,—the worst he: 3 ee Sei — 
x news possible. My investment—our investment, a 
Ye —was unfortunate.’’ 
_ “Oh! oh!’’ gasped the mother. ‘‘Is the money 
= gone, Crawford,—our money ?”’ 
RESS “No, it’s here, every dollar of it. I will do 
MES Meeker the justice to say that, as far as I am con- 


oil cemed, I lose nothing through him; but I was 
antly. pained beyond all measure to learn that the people 
of our village, many of my own flock, have been 
wy tempted by my example, [How they learned of it I 


kn r : r. | 
te Me dy Through Colorado 


sie Mrs. Cherrival gave a little whispered scream. 
‘But, Crawford, how could they do such athing ? J ; 
They must have been told by Mr. Meeker. Oh! T is hard to understand why anybody should be will- 
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aes plicit ing pte sting other route bs “_ to the Pacific inveatigase..our personally 
: : coast conducted i t 
‘*My dear, Meeker is not to blame a bit He - > dent 7 patiigedlbornes de ws a through Pullmen California through Colorado, 
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aaa plated rise in the stock, and that, consequently, to take in all of the magnificent Colorado mountain scenery The Pallas Toaster Sleeping 
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HLY secret must have leaked out here.’ by daylight. Then, too, it goes through The Jordan cars used are scrupulously 
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f and “Please be quiet, ma. Nobody had it from my Valley and Salt Lake City in Utah, the Mormon country. acter of bedding as used in the 
3. all in, at lonst, eucent vensesll” palace cars, but the decorations 
plate. > pt j met Z and upholstery are not so elab- 
atare ‘And not a soul from mine,’’ added Mrs. Cher- t : ; orate and the price is less 
ready tival, with a verbal snap. } We — oye Deen Seas books. on on Colorado, than half. Two excursions 
crets, ; : P : ; ; another on California. ey are interesting and instructive. e k f i ; 
phiet, Lucia, who had just entered, went across to | Price, six centseach. Postage stamps willdo. Write is, St. Louis, a> Om os 
HIO. where the old people were sitting. Her eyes were for them today addressing, P. S. Eustis, General folder giving particulars. 
anos red and her whole appearance betrayed excite- Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. RR. R., 


ment. She handed her father a letter in a torn Chicago, Ill. P. S. EUSTIS, 


envelope, and said, faintly: ‘‘ Papa, read it; I got 
it this afternoon.”’ 

The little parson opened it with misgivings. As 
he glanced down the written page, he drew his 
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Battery Hanging Lamps,$10,00 
Peleghena, complete, - 5.95 


Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 6.96 
Electric Hand oem, 2.00 
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lips together with unwonted firmness and decision. 

‘«So,'’ said he, lowering the letter for a moment, 
‘«] have someone in my household who has been 
playing the eavesdropper. Surely, daughter, it was 
not you?’’ 

‘‘Yes, papa,’’ sobbed the conscience-stricken 
girl. ‘Forgive me, oh, forgive me! I was passing 
the door, that night, when mamma and you were 
talking,—I didn’t mean to hear, but I couldn't 
help it,—and then, when Tom came next day,—I, 
—I—’’ and the sobs choked utterance. 

Pastor Cherrival’s brow clouded for a moment 
and then relaxed. He put his arm around her and 
kissed her. 

‘«My dear,’’ he said, with a quivering voice, ‘‘I 
forgive you, as I hope myself to be forgiven. What 
you did, you did thoughtlessly,—not with evil 
purpose. I, too, was tempted to a wicked course, 
which I deeply regret.’’ 

And so the whole secret was out. As she lay 
sobbing on her father’s shoulder, Lucia told how 
young Tom Grissom had heard first of the precious 
‘‘pointer’’ from her thoughtless lips. It had 
weighed on her conscience afterwards; but the act 
could not be recalled. From him, it had spread to 
others, until Mr. Cherrival’s flock, and ultimately 
all Sparville, knew of it. Tom's note, which the 
pastor held in his hand, made frank confession ot 
his unwitting but mischievous breach of faith,and 
begged Lucia’s forgiveness. 

There was just one dash of consolation in the 
bitter cup which the Cherrivals were draining so 
deeply. When Will Stanwood and Comfort joined 
the little group in the corner, the faces of the two 
young people were radiant. 

a _ & 

(CoMForT is Mrs. Stanwood now, and the young 

pair are housed in New York, in a cozy lit- 
tle eaienns on the west side, uptown, where Mother 
Cherrival isa frequent and welcome visitor. Lucia 
has long since forgiven Tom, and restored him to 
favor, and even Papa Cherrival has been concili- 
ated. The good little pastor never visits Broad 
Street now, and shudders at the mere mention of 
the stock market. Sparville folks take only a lan- 
guid interest in the doings of ‘‘bulls and bears,’’ 


” 


,and a stranger who should happen to mention 


Wall Street in their hearing is pretty sure to be 
regaled with the history of Silas Meeker’s famous 
pointer, and how it well-nigh cleaned out the 
Sparville Bank. The Meeker place has passed 
into other hands, for its speculative owner flitted 
almost immediately after his haul, which Cashier 
Chase of the Sparville Bank estimated at some- 
thing like forty thousand dollars. 

Pastor Cherrival goes about his duties like a true 
philosopher and good minister. He has the con- 
fidence and esteem of the littke community. A 
favored few among his flock know the true story 
of his temptation and the ordeal through which 
he passed, and of the check which hangs framed 
in his study, in full sight of every visitor who may 
call, with the word ‘‘canceled’’ written, in the 
pastor’s own handwriting, across the face. It was 
Silas Meeker’s douceur, his gift to Pastor Cherri- 
val, when he refunded the latter's money; but 
sooner than use that ‘‘bribe of the enemy,’’ Mr. 
Cherrival would have stricken off his right hand. 
Lucia and: Mother Cherrival had sighed deeply 
and regretfully at this act of renunciation, for the 
five hundred dollars would have done wonders in 
many ways; but the little pastor resolved to purge 
his conscience thoroughly. So he kept the mem- 
ory of his temptation,and his momentary fall from 
grace, ever before him, as a wholesome lesson, 
both to himself and others. Its presence is a salu- 
tary and beautiful penance. It has hung there 
since the morning of that memorable day, after 
the bursting of the bubble. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN OF SONG 
HENRY TYRRELL 


F one should hear thee, with his inmost heart 
To desperate hope of love devoutly clinging, 
He might take inspiration from thy singing 

To fly in dreams from all this world apart; 
To wake in wonder, with a thrilling start, 
‘Mid stars and moons melodiously winging, 
Where all the spheres with rapturous song are 
ringing, — 
Communicant with angels that thou art! 


O sweetest Muse, if, when the mournful shades 
Of dissolution close these mortal eyes, 
Thy voice should trill, as, under glimmering skies, 
The mocking-bird’s in twilight-somber glades, 
*T were dear to die, lulled at the parting breath 
By thine enchantment, turned to love and death. 
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A HEALTH RESORT. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., on the Kansas Gi 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rai 
way has become one of the leading all-the-ye 
areund health and pleasure resorts in the Unite 
States. The use of its waters has benefited 
great many sufferers. 
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has just issued a finely illustrated booklet, a 
scribing the resort and telling of its advantage 
which will be sent free on application to F. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, wil 
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THE STORY OF THE REPUBLIC 


[Concluded from page 961) 


Lord Shelburne, that the property of the loy- 
alists should be returned to them, or paid for. 
Franklin insisted that the property. of Ameri- 
cans wantonly destroyed by the British and Indi- 
ans during the war more than outweighed the 
debts due to merchants, and all the commissioners 
agreed that it was not within the power of the 
United States to restore their property to the loy- 
alists, because it had been confiscated by the 
states, over which the general government had no 
control. Finally, it was agreed that the last ques- 
tion should be referred by congress to the states, 
and the treaty, which was preliminary, was signed, 
November 30, 1782. A secret article provided for 
the northern boundary of West Florida, if England 
should recover the territory in her coming treaty 
with Spain. 

This treaty was regarded as a great triumph for 
American diplomacy, but the friendliness and lib- 
erality of the English government must also be 
recognized. Shelburne wanted our friendship, and, 
therefore, he retired north of the great lakes, and 
helped us to obtain not only the states which have 
been created from the northwest territory, but also 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
and the navigation of the Mississippi River. France 
and Spain sought to coop us up, and to extend the 
area and influence of Spain. England and Amer- 
ica, uniting, kept Spain west of the Mississippi, 
and backed all her possessions on the continent 
with the power whose future d’Aranda saw so 
clearly and feared so much. Besides the liberal 
terms which we actually obtained, there was a 
proposition for reciprocal trade between the United 
States and Great Britain, to which all the negoti- 
ators agreed, but the English navigation act stood 
in the way of the establishment of free trade be- 
tween the kindred countries at the very outset, and 
the proposition could not be included in the 
treaty. Vergennes knew, of course, that the ne- 
gotiations were in progress, but he was surprised 
and angry when he learned that the preliminary 
treaty had been signed without his knowledge and 
consent. But Dr. Franklin averted a quarrel with 
his old friend, telling him that the commissioners 
had been guilty of nothing more than a breach of 
politeness, which he regretted. Moreover, the 
Americans would not have signed the final treaty so 
long as a state of war existed between their allies 
and her old enemy. 

Three great men negotiated this treaty for the 
United States, and they well supplemented one 
another. Adams had bad manners, and was not 
courteous to Vergennes, leaving the French min- 
ister to discover his presence in Paris, on his latest 
visit, by the reports of his police; but his courage 
was high, his decision firm, and his knowledge of 
his country's affairs, especially of the New Eng- 
land fisheries, was large. Jay’s astuteness and 
courage defeated the attempt to repair the fortunes 
of Spain at our expense. Franklin it was, how- 
ever, whose tact, shrewdness, suavity, and popu- 
larity gained the more easily the objects which the 
commissioners had at heart. Our English friend, 
Shelburne, was driven out of office for making a 
treaty which gave us so much territory, and left 
the loyalists to be taken care of by those whom 
they had aided during the war. The definitive 
treaty was signed, September 3, 1783, by the 
English government which had succeeded Shel- 
burne’s. It, too, was then driven out of power, for 
many reasons, among which was the fact that the 
final treaty was a literal transcript of the prelim- 
inary treaty. Shelburne’s liberality to us was not 
popular, either with the English politicians or 
the English people. 





CAPTAINS OF HIGH PURPOSE 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


L®* timid sailors homeward fare, 
Let fearsome proppets cry “‘alack !"’ 
When captains of high purpose dare, 
There is no turning back. 


The charm of indirection lures 
The flotsam drift on ocean wide,— 
Adventurers, whose hope endures 
Just to a change of tide. 


But, here and there, there sail life’s seas 
Stout hearts that strive to weather all; 

Nor stormy doubt nor calm's long ease 
Their faith shall overhaul. 
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To the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading 
and only double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway, 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of 
the best in travel that money can buy. It mear:s a pleasant 
and restful journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily 
from Cleveland; also fast through trains from St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, etc., over **Big Four Route’’ 
via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either 
way between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. 
All tickets over Lake Shore (east or west) through Buffalo, 
admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

**Book of Trains’ and ** Book of Pan-American,” 
contain useful information about trains and Exposition, sent 
free on request. 


A. J. Sura, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Pan-American 
» Souvenir 

‘)} Coffee Spoon. 
These spoons are of good 
quality, made especially for us 
by the Oneida Community 
Co,, Limited, at their factory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

They will be sent postpaid 
to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill 
in name and full address plain- 
ly and mail direct to their 
factory. 





treet 


S 


Enclosed find twenty ceats In coin for which sead me 
one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. 


Address 
ame 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon 
The Oneida Community, Ltd., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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FREE TRIAL! 
AXILLA 


Excessive Perspiration 4 
oe. 


Offensive Odors 


arising from armpits, feet or other pam if the body, cause dis- 
comfort, or ee paaneies ~N ws 7 frequently form a 


ness mtific research to 
overcome this unnatural condition ‘oft the Syody 
wast resulting in the discovery of AXILLA. 
i colorless, odorless, 
1 ay chec’ J the 
disagreeab! 








oney refunded 
ve perfect satisfac tion. 

¢ To ieee that Axilla is a iit be SEN poten aad te 
hose who need it, a sam kage w FR f 
the next 80 days. AGENTS WANTED. Write to-day. g 
BE. L. PIECK, 180 Sixth Street, - COVINGTON. KY. 
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BEAUTY LIQUID 5 


Remarkable Discovery of a Simple and Harm- 
less Liquid that Clears the Skin of 
All Imperfections. 





nt Free—to Show that No Blemishes Can Remain 
Where It Is Used. 

nanufacturing firm has discovered what is opescenty the 

f a perfect skin ‘here seems to be no blemish that it «joes 


ve. It was found accidentally at the Chaplin Mills, LF 
¢ Supplies, and they certainly have a fortune in it. Before 
t it on the market it was tested in every way. Physicians 

stologists pronounced it wonderful in curing, clearing and 


Nn . 
> 
AN 





N 
MRS. EVA M. DAVIS 


the skin, yet as harmless and mild as cream. It was named 
ky Complexion Beautifier, and has already made thousands 
nds. itis the best thing ever heard of for the skin. It heals 
es and other breaking-out in a few days: quickly cures skin 
s; clears away spots, freckles, blackheads, tan, etc., leaving 
pure, bright and velvety asa child's. Mrs. Eva M. Davis 
i Ste, Elmira, N. Y., : “* Ever since | was a girl I h: 
d pimples something ‘dveadful, I always felt ashamed of 
e. Lknow I have paid out a hundred dollars for doctors and 
t tuff that never did me any good; at last I got discoura; . 
vid T must always live looking like I was; but when I 
ers about the discovery of Kentucky Heautifier I tried once 
if you had seen my face before and see me now you wouldn’t 
was the same person. There is not a freckle or blemish of 
n my skin and now I can go out without a veil and feel so 
ind so happy knowing how nice my complexionis. Every 
see a lady on the street with ya on her face I feel like 
t to stop her and tell her what cur 
easy to use, being eimply rubbed into the skin mornin ond 
No skin is too bad to be cleared by it. To show what it will 
ny is now sending a sup ly of the Beautifier free by 
© all who write for it. It costs you nothin: Wore 
ai ess to The Chaplin Mills Co., 188 North vott St. 
, Ky 


»10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 















We ship our wheels anywhere o p ageveras 
without a cent deposit and allow ioda: ree trial. 
You take absolutely mo risk in orderingfrom us, 


1901 MODELS 


best makes $10 to $18 
‘99 & °00 MODELS $7 to $12 


high grade 


1,000 SECOnN> HAND Saeenne, all 
makes and models, gvod as ni $3 to 
Great factory c leaning sale at hat factory cost. 


in every town. 
You can make 810 to $50 a week as our 
Agent. Write at once for catalogs and our SpecialOffer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 116 F, CHICAGO. 
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\ PERFECT COMPLEXION. : 


HUNGARIAN SZEPITO CREAM, A SKIN FOOD. 


sitive cure for Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, Sal- 
ess  Remnen and Eczema. Guaranteed absolutely ; 





.and $1.00 per jar, mailed in plain sealed package. 
SZEPITO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Oval Photo Brooch 


Any Picture you mail us reproduced on this ff 
Gold Plated Oval Breech and beautifully 
ainted for @5e. Made in rolled = ‘ 
gold. Catalogue free showing lates 
sin Photo Brooches, Cuff Duttong, Seart 
Shirt Waist Sets, Medallions, etc. Picture 
ed uninjured, Write for our special offer. 
Agents Wanted. All goods bear star label. 


Mfg. Co. 
STATE STREET, «= 


- Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Cranley Photo Button 


3837 


CHICAGO. 





Agents Wanted 


WONDERFUL INGAN DESCENT. t T LAMP. 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, complete, 

A 100 candle power light at a cost of 
Our t. andescent Gasoline Lamps give the most brilliant and satis- 
factory light at a fraction of the cost of any system of artificial 
lighting. Producing’ wonderful, steady, ywhite light that can only 
be compared with sunshine. ——s anywhere. Lowest price, 
s. Write for i 
Your Money Back it: not Satisfactory. 
Our Agents are making Big Money. Apply for exclusive territory. 

U. S. GAS LAMP Co 828 W. 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 














“ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 
WILL NOT GCLLAPSE 


And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vac ae formed to colla 
them. The ribs inside prevent colla: when 
the child bites them, The rim is such that they 
cannot be pulled off the bottle. 


Sample free by mail, 


WALTER F. WARE, 82% Arch. Street, 
ALL GOODS 








Mali order pe ee Ca 

all Kinds of com ant Latest 

DELIVERED and cheapest. 100 calling or ainses cai 8 

FREE or Roman style, 60 cents. Stamps not 
accepted, 


with engraved aluminum case, plate script 
ED. MADIGAN, Selection 4, Clarksville, lowa. 





SUCCESS 
SUCCESS « CLUB BUREAU 


Our Motto: Don’t wait 
for your opportunity ; 
make it! 








EY ER since our Bureau began organizing Success 

Clubs, every suggestion of a plan or method 
that would add to the helpfulness of any club has 
been diligently sought and eagerly welcomed. 
There has been no hesitancy in changing a plan 
whenever experience has conflicted with theory. 
But now, after six months of practical experience, 
our Bureau is satisfied that the Success Club League 
is established along lines from which there will be 
no material deviation in the future ; although, as 
heretofore, we shall add every improvement that 
seems helpful and progressive. 

Several experienced Success Club workers have 
joined our force recently, and we are now prepared 
to look more carefully after the interests of every 
individual club. FE. C. Angeny, the young man 
who organized the first church club at Philadelphia, 
is one of the new members of our Bureau. He will 
be connected with our correspondence department. 


Helps for Club Organizers 

It is expected that at least ten times as many 
clubs will be organized, during the coming season, 
as there were during the past six months. Special 
material has been prepared to aid those who desire 
to organize clubs. Our Bureau can furnish each 
organizer with neatly printed folders, on the front 
page of which is a blank form of invitation to the 
meeting to be héld for the purpose of organizing a 
club. The remaining pages contain just enough 
information about the club to interest the casual 
reader. 

We have also prepared a large poster of our 
badge design, to be accompanied by a pamphlet 





containing a clear explanation of the meaning of | 


each symbol, and showing its relation to the plan 
and purpose of the club. This makes a sort of 
illustrated talk which will give fullinformation about 
our society, and will not fail to arouse interest. A 
Success Club organizer's outfit, containing fifty of | 
the invitation leaflets described above, the poster | 
and its accompanying pamphlet, together with a 
printed letter containing complete instructions as 
to the method of organizing a club, will be sent to 
any address for twenty cents in stamps. 

Our Revised Constitution 


It has been found advisable to make a few slight 
changes in our constitution, in order to make it suita- 
ble for clubs in churches, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, social circles, and a score of other 
places. The following form meets the general 
requirements of the society and should be adopted 
without any material changes. A specific plan of 
work, adapted to the needs of any particular kind 
of club, may be arranged by the enactment of 
suitable by-laws. 





Without regard to the plan of | 


work which they pursue, all clubs adopting the | 


constitution and name of the Success Club will 
be eligible for membership in the League of Suc- 
cess Clubs and entitled to all the privileges which 
such membership confers. 


ARTICLE I.—Name 


This society shall be called the [See note.}] Success Club. 
Norte.—It is suggested that eac h club choose a name in honor of 
some person of worthy reputation, either locally or otherwise; as, 
the Lowell Success Club. 
ARTICLE IIl.—Osjecr 


The object of this club is to develop character, promote help- 
fulness, and extend the true principles of successful living. 


ARTICLE III.—Memsbersuip 


All persons of good moral character are eligible to member- 
ship, subject to the conditions of by-law No 3. 


ARTICLE 1V.—Orricers 


The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice President, a 

Secretary, and a ‘Treasurer. 
ARTICLE V —Duties oF Orricers 

Secrion 1.—The President shall see that all rules of the club 
are enforced, and shall preside at all meetings. 

Section 2 —The Vice President shail attend to the duties of the 
President during the absence ot the latter. 

Section 3.—The Secretary shall attend to the correspondence, 


keep the records, and make quarterly reports to the Success Club 
Bureau. 


Section 4.—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys paid into 


the treasury, and shail disburse the same only upon order ot the 

club. He shall keep a strict account of all transactions, and ren- 

der a detailed report whenever it is called for by the President. 
ARTICLE V1.—Committess 


Section 1.—The conduct ot affairs in this society shall be 
vested in the several standing committees named in the by-laws. 
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8 a home light this lamp is simply 
(pygeeerenes without an equal. It demon- 

strates clearly that oil may me 
burned in such a manner as to secure 
the most beautiful ight with the mini- 
mum of care and expense. It is as- 
tonishing that only in recent years the 
discovery was made that kerosene oil 
would produce a light as brilliant as 
gas or electricity with 


NO MORE HEAT 


For these reasons the Angle Lamp 
has come to be recognized as the ideal 


light for the home. It is impossible to 
tell in limited space of its remar! 
qualities, and we would strongly 
all who are interested in progre 
home lighting, to send for our Cata- 
logue B. B., which is sent on request. 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE ———- NEW YORK. 








Tubfits bather po 2 pails 
water make su oe 
bath. Hot bath 
in 5 min. Durable 


ct,cheap, easil 
Agts. w wanted W rite for 


k and special of- 
— —_—- thenemne | in 
use, guaran’ top! 
6 Gallons a Full Bath. 


The Acme Mfg. Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Ornamental Fence 


25 designs, all steel. Hand- 
some, durable.—Cheaper than 
a wood fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 


444 North St., - — 
DR. SCOTT’S $ 


‘Electric Hair Brush, 


It positively cures nervous headache, dandruff and 
diseases of the scalp; makes hair long and glossy. 


If not satisfacto money will be 
Guarantee funded. Bristic not wire. 


Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, - 870 Broadway, New York. 


FOUR 00D ane = hala hens bkeg 














































1st—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ 7 4 
allcustemmade& os 
'O years 7 euRs 

Surrey and $37 Top ooo 
fae 29, Sohee 
tied cela, Basey Tope w! gate EEE 
struct 
Boa eae DTS Sth Bt, Oinclanati, ©. 3: 8 Pm! 








Down and $2.50 monthly for 


ONE DOLLAR sixteen months, secures 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


New Subscription Edition, 30 superb vols. to SuCCEss 
readers ordering direct from us this month. Send for 
particulars. Henry G. Allen & Co., 
Publishers, 150 Sth Ave., New York. 


Richs LIA ARB LOWE 


= nost wean Ore 


Write for sitiadiamean pe 
THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. N., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 

A paper. devoted to the interests of those desiring to 
purchase high grade Gold and Copper mining stocks, Write 
at once. ieotton No. 11, to obtain article on greatest copper 
mining district on the Americar continent. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers, - 32 Broadway, New York. 


_WE WANT LADIES 


here to a DR. HULL’S fo oamn gn00! 44 
we enmee POWDE required. Agents earn $3. 
He 00a day. Wepay freinint’ wo: Senples | fren. Write to-day fortesritory. 
C. 8. HORNER MFG CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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I see your 
thusband also 
wears the 


20th Century 
Perfection Suspender. 


Yes, and he has been happy ever since he first wore 
them. They are fine and comfortable and conform so 
quickly to every movement of the body that you hardly 
know you are wearing them. 
We sold during 1901— 
March. .23,426 pairs suspenders 
April...29,543 “* a 


May....38,205 “ 7 
Notice the increase. There’s a good fi 
You buy a pair and see. ° eS * 
Look for our trade mark, “20th Century Perfection.” 
Every pair fully guaranteed. Ask your dealer, if he won't 
supply you, accept no substitute, but send us his name 
together with 50 cts. and we will forward a pair postpaid. 
Valuable illustrated booklet, “ History of a Sus 
FREE. Send for it today. os — 
EASTMAN & SPECHT, 
200 South Clinton Street, 








Chicago. 





Suen] FRAGRANT AS A ROSE. 
| A Toilet Necessity, 
A delightful article for the bath. 


| Strongly antiseptic, cleansing and deo- 
} dorant. ’ 


STINSON’S 
BORACYLIC 
DEODORANT. 


For those disagreeable odors from 
the feet, arm pits, or excessive perspira- 
tion. A luxuryforall. A wees ol 
fumed powder. For ulcers, ite ung 
chafing. Send 2 cts. Agents wanted. 

STINSON CHEMICAL CO., 
=r. 0. Box 625, - Atlanta, Ga. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Have you ever considered what will become of 
your loved ones after you are gone? Or, what 
will become of you in your old age? We have 
made provision for you in either case. Our FREE 
booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why,” gives our 
plan. Write for it. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
























$25 to $40 Earned Weekly by Men 

and Women at home or 

traveling. Let us start you. Our agents made over 

ff $30,000 fist two months supplying the enormous de- 

(A mand for the Famous Robinson 

Bath Cabinet. 75,000 sold this 

ar by agents. $100.00 Reward 

or any case of Rheumatism that 
can’t be relieved or cured. 

Write for iarge descriptive 
book. Exclusive rights. $500.00 
in gold will be given to our best 
agents during this year. Write 
for particulars. 


L, BATH CO., 645 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 
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ROBINSON THE 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
. Photo Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electrie Tel ty Teleph 
Magic Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
@ rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Bal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilta, Fishing 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 
- others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illustrations. This great book by 
mail 10c., 3 for 2c. Clarence C. DePuy, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Title to Fame. 
rests NOT upon the | 
AN-AMERIGAN | 

EXPOSITION | 


but upon the fact that 


Dr. Hayes of Buffalo 
Cures Asthma 


and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 

Write or Call for 716 Main St. | 
Cor. Tupper 

Bit a 
































SUCCESS 


Section 2.—The chairman of each committee shall be nomi- 
nated by the President and elected by vote of the club. 
Section 3.—Each committee shall be chosen by its chairman 
and shall consist of three or more members. 
ARTICLE VII.—Executive Boarp 


The President and his cabinet, which shall be composed of the 
officers and chairmen of the several committees, shall be the 
executive board, which shall carry out the plans set forth in the 
constitution and by-laws. 


A Programme-Building Contest 


The plan, originated last month, in our postal card 
contests, has proved so satisfactory that we shall try 
it again with a slight variation. This time we want 
our contestants to send in, outlined on a postal card 
model, literary programmes for our club meetings. 
The prizes 1n this contest will be the same as usual. 

For the best programme, a set of four Marden 
books; for the second best, a solid gold Success 
Club badge; for the third, a heavy rolled gold 
Success Club badge; and, to each of the next 
seven, a solid sterling silver badge. 

All cards must be received before the twenty- 
fifth of August. 

The following were prize winners in the June 
contest :— 

1.—Ivey Allen, Louisburg, North Carolina. 

2.—C. J. Arnell, Tacoma, Washington. 

3.—C. B. Lounsbury, Stamford, Connecticut. 

4.—Roy Hillman, Greensburg, Indiana. 

5.—George Adhas, San Fernando, Trinidad, B. 

W. 1. 

6.—George H. Jones, Vittoria, Ontario, Canada. 

7.—George R. Frampton, Artesia, California. 

8.—William H. Bloomer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
g.—Robert E. Lea, Chicago, Illinois. 

10.—G. R. T. Babbitt, Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 

setts. 





Ideas Worth Trying 
Our friends at length are beginning to send our 


| Bureau the helpful suggestions that we have urged 


so earnestly. A number of very good ideas were 
received this month, and, although our limited 
space will not permit the publication of all, we 
desire to return thanks for every one, and to urge 
our friends to continue sending us such suggestions. 


The Chain of Character 


Link by link we forge the chain of character. 
Our acts are the hammer strokes, time is the anvil, 
and our traits are the links. Remember, the 
strength of a chain is measured by its weakest link. 

Here is a suggestion for a blackboard talk on 
the significance of the chain of character in our 
badge. The drawing is self-explanatory, and the 
talk may be elaborated according to the ingenuity 
of the one who delivers it. 


done ; 
Lure not the Future’s mystic 


vow; 
The Past is gone,—the Present 
won,— 
The time to strike is NOW ! 
ROBERT MACKAY 





Mrs. Alice Lewis Richards, the author of 
«Smiles and Winks,’’ reports that the club of 
ladies which was organized, through her influence, 
at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has made a rule that each 
member must respond to the roll call, at the regular 
meetings, with a quotation from some author. 





GET READY NOW 


If you expect to organize a society in your school, 
church, Young Men's Christian Association, or else- 
where, or if you intend to induce the society to which 





you already belong to join the League of Success 
Clubs, write at once, for full information, to— 


THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 
University Building, 
Washington Square, New York City. 











Life finds its noblest spring of excellence in this hidden 
impulse to do our best.—ROBERT COLLYER. 





‘Free Tre ro New York. 
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Nine styles from®l0°° to *100.9° 


Catalogues at all dealers 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York Office. 155 Fifth Avenue 
Gallas lelemeliiaemGe Milly lim ty alits 
Foreign Dep New YorsA 


\n Lnequaled Record” 


lr. jo C@der SI eel 








SOMETHING NEW 


NCTURE PROOF 


SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC BICYCLE TIRES 





Mention SUCCESS. 





We agree with all persons li East of Chicago to you in cash 
the cost of your railroad fare to New York and turn if you visit our 
property and find one word of this advertisement a m‘srepresentation ; 
or im case you buy to it cost of the trip to you «". your purchase, 


25% Increase. 

The largest, most most successful Real Estate Company 
in the world have one OF Ee grandest opportunities of a lifetime for 
the smal! investor to money—we give as security as the 
strongest sa ank, and instead of the 4 per cent. interest, on 


8, we 

$10 SECURES $440 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 

in one year in the value of 

or misconstrued. 

marked on our ee 

priced) and at which 
Corps 0} i these lots, will be 25 per 

cent. in excess of the prices at which we now offer . 

WOOD, HARMON & CO., 256-7 Broadway, Dept. 124, New York. 


The Perfect Mucilage Bottle 


There is only one way to use mu- 
cilage and keep desk, pegese and 
fingers clean—that is by having a 
‘* Perfect.” The moisture from the 
water chamber prevents gumming, 
thickening and evaporation. It is 
made of cated aluminum, and is 
an ornament to the desk. 

Send us S0c. to-day and we will mail you a 
“Perfect” Mucilage Bottle—if you don’t like 
it send it back ; your money will be refunded. 


C. & D., Mfrs., Dept. 7, 240-2 West 23d Street, New York. 
25c. 


PHOTOS! Per Doz. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 


Send photo with 25c. 2c, stam 
ent eee tid 7 
unharmed. Send for free sample. 

STANTON PORTRAIT GO.. |. 
84 Market Street, - Springfield, Ohio, 
t 
MONTH and aes 20 experience needed ; 
position permanent: self-seller. . 
PEASE MFG. CO., Stativn 56, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Subject: “How to Succeed 
in Business ’’ 








LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury 
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Subject: “Banking as a Profession "’ 











| U.S. SENATOR GEO. F. HOAR 





Subject: “ Hew to Succeed in Politics’* 








GEN. LEW. WALLACE 


Subject: “How to Become 
an Author”’ 











LIEUT.-GEN. NELSON A. MILES 





Subject: “ Opportunities in 
. the Army”’ 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor of Chautauqua 





Subject: “lf Were A Boy Again’’ 

















e SUCCESS LIBRARY 


Al Practical Exposition of 
OGhe Science of Achievement 


AST month we told our readers something about 
the making of this monumental set of books; 
we said that the enterprise had been protracted, 
arduous, and expensive, but fully justified, 
however, by the high object in view. We stated 
that the Library has been the outgrowth of a long 
cherished plan on the part of Dr. Marden, its Editor- 
in-Chief, and of Professor George R. Devitt, its Managing 
Editor, acting in coéperation with a dis- 

Our tinguished body of literary associates, ad- 
Original visers, and correspondents in this country 
Announce- and in Europe, and that no other literary 
ment enterprise ever undertaken in America had 
commanded so many famous pens. The 
announcement of the early completion of the Library 
is bringing hundreds of inquiries from SuCCEss readers 
and their friends as to the plan and purpose of the work. 
Less, indeed, could hardly be expected, when its high 
aim and distinguished authorship are taken into account. 
It is our present purpose to answer, in a general way, 
some of these inquiries, and also to show how the Li- 
brary exemplifies what may be called the Science ot 
Success; for the achievement of success in life may be 
properly regarded as a science, —a science which, if not 
of mathematical exactness, is what is better, 








The practical, in that it teaches us to do something 
Science useful and to besomething of value to ourselves 
of and to others. Science is simply accumulated 
Success and established knowledge, systematized and 


formulated in any field of investigation. <A 
department which is lately receiving much attention, for 
instance, is the science of sociology, which, broadly speak- 
ing, treats of the development of human society. In 
close analogy is the Science of Achievement, which treats 
of the development of the individual, from modest or even 
obscure beginnings, to the full exercise of his powers, — 
to a full measure of achievement, which means a full 
measure of success. This Science of Achievement is ot 
comparatively recent development. Even to-day, there 
are some who may say that success is only another name 

for luck; thatthereisnoscience init; that there 
Science is little or nothing in preparation, in training, 
and in alertness, in persistency, in patience, in 
Luck judgment; unless, with all these, one has ‘‘a 


little luck.’’ It is nearer the truth to say, as set forth 
in The Success Library, that, without one or more of 
these admirable qualities, there is no such thing as luck, 
—that is, the luck that lasts. 

Of course, an aimless rambler, sauntering Luck 
along the dry bed of some ancient stream, that 
may turn up with careless foot a nugget Lasts 
‘‘richer than all his tribe;’’ but will he have 
the wit to profit much? Will he not rather raise the 
hue and cry and rush to barter it while others stake 
the claim? This may be luck, but not the luck that 
lasts; not the luck that digs deep and branches out; 
that beautifies the home and scatters gifts around; that 
dots the waves with ships, girdles the land with rails, 
and spans the seas with cables; not the luck that lifts 
and builds and endows; not the luck whose crown and 
blossom we call success, 

It should also be remembered that this well- 
grounded, well-rounded, scientific success carries with 
it, not as an essential but as an incident, a proper 
measure of material prosperity. Success commands : 
a competence follows, Success means more 
than a bare subsistence; it means a living Material 
plentiful enough to surround one ‘‘with all Prosperity 
that exalts and embellishes life;’’ enough 
to educate the young, to care for the aged; to aid the 
needy; to assist in good works and to insure sufficient 
leisure to pause at intervals and glance within the win- 
dow of the mind to see that order reigns, and then to cast 
the eye abroad to survey the work that other hands have 
wrought; and, when at length the shadows lengthen, 
it means a privilege justly earned to sit within the 
porch of contemplation, surrounded by a generation 
that one’s own hand has helped to rear, and see them 
growing straight and tall and sound,—-exemplars of the 
science of success,—and in them also see the rejuvena- 
tion of vanished youth. To see allthis and feel that one 
has not only ‘‘ made a living,’’ but, as Governor Russell 
said, that one has done far better, ‘‘ made a life,’’ is in 
the highest, best, and only ¢7we sense, —Success. 


Thesecret ofsuch a life as this, the life of suc- The 
cess—lies firstin scientific preparation, second Secret 
in the proper choice of a career, and, lastly, in og 


patient but cheerful labor, for no labor canbe Success 
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tient that is not cheerful. Preparation is necessary before one can 

rightly choose a calling. Emerson says: ‘Each man has an aptitude born 

with him.’’ In discerning and developing this aptitude lies the value of 
paration. This should, of course, begin early in life; else, when it comes 

to the choice of a career, equipment for that career may be deficient or 

lacking. 

F The Success Library lays the first foundation stone for the struc- 


What the ture and adds the crown to the shaft. In a word, it begins with 
Lirery the infant and affords the most scientific exposition of child cul- 
Does ture that has ever yet been presented. The portion of the work 


forUs devoted to “ The Early Training of Children’ is no less helpful 
and trustworthy. Experts have treated every phase of the sub- 

iect; and so accurate, explicit, and scientific is the system that it must 
make a strong appeal to every mother in the land. Then comes a body of in- 
teresting and upbuilding reading for the young,—reading, indeed, which is 
literature of so inspiring a quality as to delight both old and young. The 
department devoted to ‘‘Sports, Pastimes, and the Home,”’ is also 
built along the accepted scientific idea that the child’s world is 
under the roof-tree, and that play is really the child’s work, and a work 
in which he toils and plans to achieve results, just as his elders toil 
and plan in their apparently more serious occupations. In the Library, 
play (or work, ) for the young is, therefore, scientifically chosen and laid out 
iso as to develop the child, just as certain kinds of work are best adapted to 
the development of man, for this department of the Library is based on the 
theory that ‘‘ the child is father to the man,’’ that ‘‘ men are only boys grown 
tall,/"—homely but potent phrases,—simple, yet full of truth and wisdom. 
And now the Library introduces us to Nature-Study and Natural Philos- 
ophy, than which no pursuits are more wholesome and helpful, for all ages 
and classes; none more invigorating to body and brain, or more inspiring 
in the direction of right-thinking and right-doing. The Library places 
every reader, boy, girl, man, or woman, ‘‘near to Nature's heart,’’ a heart 
that ever throbs in sympathy with every living thing which God 

Equips has made. 

Wat Then come, in regular order and in exhaustive treatment, Physical 
Every Culture for the young and those of older growth, Manual Training, 
Point Mechanical Drawing, Art, Music, Literature, all set forth in a style 














and system so attractive, interesting, scientific,and effective,—all so purified’ 
and crystallized as to enrich the reader in the science of all these, which. 
is but the knowledge of them. 

What a training for any boy or girl! What an equipment for any young” 
manor woman! What a vista of opportunity opens beforethem! They are 
not raw recruits to quickly fall in the struggle. They are rather trained! 
soldiers; not veterans; it is true, but having more than a veteran's 
knowledge of the things best worth knowing, and able to do with Infuses 
more than a veteran’ s skill the things best worth doing. And these Self- 
recruits well know their strength; they have se/f-trust, which,” Trust 
Emerson says, is ‘‘ the first secret of success.’’ They feel that, in 
whatever ship they embark, they can keep her headed into the eye of 
the wind to sail the course. 

The Library thus brings the reader, in systematic, scientific progression, 
to a point where a place in life must be taken and filled, and the whole 
world lies open. Before this time, however, the aspirant may have 
become dimly conscious, through gradual development, and a preliminary 
test of powers, as to what calling would best suit. The Library now con- 
tinues its work by unfolding the world’s chart of careers, as 
marked by the great captains who have sailed the seas of industry Indicates. 
and achievement, and who know every shoal and every stretch of Careers 
safe sea, from the Arctic Circle to the Southern Cross, The simile 
is not ill-chosen; for the volumes on ‘‘ Choosing a Career’’ and ‘Success ir 
Life "are as clear and easily followed by the observant mind as the chart 
and compass of a ship. They amount to carefully noted, scientific directions 
for taking in cargo for the voyage of life,and for so sailing as to bring one’s 
argosies to port. 

It is well-nigh impossible, save in a general way, to present an adequate 
idea of the unique and commanding position of this Library in the world of 
books, All may be summed up by saying that it is written from the 
depths of the experience and observation of more than five hundred 
of the world’s most successful men and women in every field 


of endeavor; that it is edited by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Based. 
the foremost exponent in America of the underlying principles on the 
of achievement; and that it scientifically teaches the hundreds Widest 
of subjects most conducive to success in life. Experience: 


From the nature and wide range of the Library, it will be seen that the work is by no means intended for children, or even for 
young men and women alone. It has not been prepared for any one age or condition in life; it has much for every one. 


For the Father it gives assistance in organizing his business and home along 
practical, helpful lines ; the means of bringing him into closer touch with his 
children for mutual benefit ; enlightened methods of preparing children for the 
higher duties of life; and suggestions for the development of the highest physi- 
cal, mental, moral, and social excellence of the entire family, etc., etc. 


For the Mother it gives expert medical guidance; helpful words from older 
mothers who have made a special study of child-culture ; practical advice on 
youthful education and kindergarten training at home; and much information 
about the household, etc., etc. 


For the Young Man it gives inspiration toward a successful career; life 
ories of about 150 great Americans; help to realize cherished ambitions ; man- 
ual training ; business forms and legal information; hints on dressing and 
ocial observances ; interesting general literature, etc., etc. 
For the Young Woman it gives social and business information; hints on 
preparing for a career ; a practical account of 58 vocations for women ; drawing, 
painting, modeling, music, art, literature; hints on motherhood, etc., etc. 





For the Little Child there are nursery games, fairy tales, children’s songs ; 
thousands of attractive and interesting pictures; the tone-color music system ; 
plates in color of animals, birds, fishes, plants, minerals, shells, birds’ eggs,. 
etc., all from nature. 


For the Boy there are sports, games, and all kinds of amusements; natura) 
history; manual training; hints to develop the inventive faculty; biography; 
stories of forest, sea, a air, etc. 

For the Girl there are the same studies and games as for the boy; drawing,. 
painting, modeling; vocal and instrumental music; language; literature,. 
rhetoric, deportment, how to make work pleasant, etc., etc. 


Others will find nature-study ; biography and history; art, music, and 
literature; business hints ; inspirational articles by enccenstal men and women; 
sports, pastimes, and entertainments; social observances ; a views of 
American success, and much good reading in many fields, inclucing civics, 
politics, science, banking. physiology, hygiene, finance, economics, elocution,. 
oratory, with helpful articles on choosing a profession for any occupation. 
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The Scientific, Progressive Plan of the Library may be seen from the following Brief Summary of its Contents by Volu 


Volume One is devoted to “Ihe Early Training ef Child- 


, 
ren,” and presents 
a systematic, practical, and scientific exposition of the best and latest developments 
in this vital subject, including H ity, Environment, the Body, the Senses, the 
Mind, the Moral Nature, and Educational and Religious Training of the Young. 


Volume Two presents * Folklore, Fables, Bible Stories, 
Mythology, Legends, an? History,” offering a 
systematic collection of the best and most ntative stories that have amused 


and instructed the people of all ages and countries, each tale being selected for its in- 
teresting, instructive, and inspiring qualities. 


Volume Three presents * Nature-Study,” and constitutes 
a fascinating exposition of the natural means of training the Powers of Observation 
showing how Natural Philosophy can be taken up by young children and followed. 


through life. 
Volume Four is devoted to “* rts and Pastimes, 


Physical Culture, and The Home,’ and includes 


advanced methods of Amusement and Entertainment for children and friends; 
indoor and outdoor Games; Social ; Domestic Science; the Art of Dress; 
with innumerable hints on the Home and how the members of the family may become 
most useful and helpful to one another. 


Volume Five embodies a scientific an? practical exposition 
of “Manual Training,” 
demonstrating its tngceiones as a basis for the Practical Education which the 
Twentieth Century will demand, with a clear statement of General Principles, and 
of the most profitable work to be done, and how to do it, the information being system- 
atically graded to meet the needs of the child or the man, the boy or the girl. 


The writers of the Library discuss a wide range of live subjects from a practical and scientific view-point. 
vation and the crystallization of long experience along the lines of success in life. 


. Rudyard Kipling, 


The Author and the Publisher, by W. D. Howells, ser ag 4 Ho Endverd Kiet 
unckle, Edwin Markham, 


Julian Hawthorne, Frank D. Doubleday, Edgar Fawcett, Bertha 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

The Stock Broker, by Henry Clews, of New York, and George H. Phillips, of Chicago. 

The Best Place to Develop Your Talents, Se he Country, by U.S. Senator W. M. 
Allen, Ambassador Jos. H. Choate, Dr. George F. Shrady. r 

What Sort of oye Should Go to College ? by Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale 
University, and David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 

Should a Business Man Go to College ? by Andrew Carnegie, General’ Samuel Thomas, 
Isaac Seligman, Charles Broadway Rouss, and John C, Eames. 

ow to Cure Defects in Early Education, by Hamilton W. Mabie, U. S. Senators 

Tillman, Burroughs, Daniels, General Jos. W heeler, and U. S. Representative Barrett. 

if | Were a Girl Again, by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Belva Lockwood, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs.Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs.Edwin Markham. 

The Future of Invention, by Thomas A. Edison, Hudson Maxim, and Park Benjamin. 

Motherhood as a Career, by Mrs. Senator Fairbanks, Elizabeth Grannis, Harriett Pres- 
cott Spofford, Sarah K. Bolton, May Wright Sewall, and Ednah D. Cheney. 

Politics as a Career, by U.S. Senator Fo , Governor B. B. Odell, Jr., Ex-Speaker 
Galusha A. Grow, Benj. Jones, Speaker of the New Jersey House of Representatives. 

Early Marriage as a Help to Py Mrs. Henry George, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Gen. Lew. Wallace, U. S. Senator Thomas C. Platt. 

The Artist and His Training, by W. M. Chase, and Jean Palelogue. 

Difficulties of Going — the S Me Clara Morris, Coquelin, and Richard Mansfield. 
: sue American Home, by Elizabeth ros y Stanton, Rev. Robert Collyer, and Mrs. Frank 

eslie. 

Great Americans, (150 Biographies,) by Col. W. F. Thuman, Charles A. Conant, Jules 

Guthridge, and Charles F. Benjamin. 


And, note the following special subjects, each treated by a distinguished expert :— 
The Choosing of a Calling, by Charles F. Wingate, author of “‘ What Shall Our Boys 
Do For a Living?” 


Training for Business Men, by C. C. Gaines, President of Eastman Business College. 
Finding One’s Bent, by Rev. Thomas R. Slice 





r. 
o ga as an Aid in a Career, by Charles Wesley Emerson, of the Boston School of 
ratory. 
Tone-Color Music, by Daniel Batchellor. 
The Early Training of Children by Marion Foster Washburne, Lecturer in the Chicago 
Froebel Association. 








Volume Six brings us to “Art, Music, and Literatures 


and embodies ‘ 
the most recent, scientific systems of drawing, painting, and modeling, with the 
and best views in aid of an intelligent ——— of “Art generally ; also an expou. 
tion of the simplest method of piano-playing and singing with the new Batchelly 
system of tone-color music for chi ; Literature, Language, Elocution, Oratgy! 
eporting, Journalism, and Hints to Young Authors. : 


Volume Seven deals with “Success in Life,” and prese 


a series of brilliant papers along the line of Inspiration, Progress, and Self-Heh! 
including innumerable valuable hints on the cultivation of the qualities 

successful achievement, comprising Self-Education, Self-Reliance, Self-Mastey 
Training for Power, constituting a wonderfully inspiring volume. e: 


Volume Eight is devoted to “Great Americans,” giving 
the story of the Nation, in the lives of the distinguished men and women who haw! 
left ineffaceable marks upon the history of their times, including Statesmen, Soldien: 
Inventors, Philanthropists, Financiers, Celebrated Women, Divines, and Authors, 


Volume Nine has to do with the “Choice gf a Career’ 


e 
and contains 
contributions by famous successful people on Life-Vocations, and how to choose ami) 
pursue them, embodying complete advice and information upon every well-knom 
profession, trade, business, and occupation, with Hints and S tions on new 
untried fields of endeavor, including ordinary and special careers for women. 


Volume Ten contains the exhaustive Encyclopedic In 


The Library treats such a multiplicity of subjects that this Index has been prepared! 
cover, by reference and cross-reference, every item in the entire work, and also to 
sent a vast amount of useful additional information. 


The articles embody the results of much obs 
Here is a partial list of the departments, with some of the writers in each; 


rtunities in the Civil Service, by John R. Proctor, President of the Civil Seri 


ar 
The Making of a Physician, by Dr. George F. Shrady. 
The Navy and Its 0 rtunitie ¥ by Admirals Dewey and Schley. 
as a Fine Art, Dy Henriette Hovey. 

Opportunities in the Field of Electricity, by T. C. Martin. 
Credit and Its Value in Business, by Jo in Green, Editor of Bradstreet’s “ Repo 
The Necessity of Physical Culture Success, by Prof. D. A. Sargent, of Harvant 
Specialism, Its Advantages and Disadvantages, by President Henry Morton, d 
Stevens Institute. 

The Training and ifications N 
E. Tarbell, Second Vice President of the = 
How to Win the World’s Trade, by Charles R. Flint. 
The Making of a Lawyer, by Frederick R. Coudert. 
TMiddie-A Women and Successful Endeavor, by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
The Kind of Young Men Wanted in Business, by John R. Carnell, President of the 


Albany Business College. 
Success Late in Life, by Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. 
low to Successfully gea Hotel, by R. j. Whipple, Proprietor of the Parke 


H 
eer Boston. 
Selling Goods at Retail, by Nathan Straus, Senior Partner of the R. H. Macy Compamy 
Courtesy, by Mrs. John Sherwood. 
How a ultural Society Markets Its Products, by President Cunningham 
of the Fruit Trade Union, of Cincinnati. « 
The Farmer, His Training and His Education, by Prof. Isaac P. Roberts, of Come 


University. 7 
The Grummer Who Succeeds, by Miles O’Brien, of H. B. Claflin and Company. —~ 
Trade Expansion, by W. F. King, Ex-Pres. of the Merchants’ Association in New 
_The Need of Rural Education, by Prof. Henry Sabin, former Superintendent of 

cation of lowa, J 

nized Motherhood, by Mrs. Theodore Birney, President of the National Congres} 


Bo: 


for a Life Insurance Agent, by Geog 
itable Life Insurance Company. 7? 





of Mothers. 
The Homeric Legends, bv Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
The Arthurian Legend, by Bliss Carman. 
ncient and Modern History, by Prof. J. H. Callahan, Ph. D., Lecturer on H 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Nature Siuty and Natural Philosophy, by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
The Story of the Stars, by Prof. Milton U pdegraff, Director U. 5. Naval Obse: 





JACOB G. SCHURIIAN, 


President of Cornell University ADIURAL GEORGE DEWEY 





unities in 


Subject: “ 
Navy” 


Subject: “The Rpaseatty tur Gattege- 
j Bred Young - 

















MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 


CONGRESS/IAN LANDIS 
Secretary of the King’s Daughters 





Subject: “A Talk with Young Girls” 
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Subject: ‘A Young Man’s Chances in 
The 








New Century”’ 
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HAT an almost infinite variety of useful subjects is here presented, though but a tithe 
has yet been told! Inspection alone can convey,an adequate idea of the immense 
utility of the Library, of its wealth of original illustrations explaining the text, 

There are more than 1,500 of them.] of its superb, full-page plates in color, and special 

ntispieces by noted American and European artists. It need hardly be said that these 
ten treasure-volumes in the hands of young or old are interesting, instructive, and inspiring 
for personal possession and study, and also constitute a beautiful, fitting, and enduring 
bestowal upon any person in whose present welfare or future career one may be interested. 
In a word, this set of books may mean, to anyone, just the difference between success in 
life, and failure. 


A Special Edition for “Success’® Subscribers 


In accordance with our original purpose, we are now preparing for our subscribers and readers a special 
limited edition of the Library in ten beautiful volumes. Each set will be numbered and registered, and bear 
an appropriate inscriptive quotation signed by Dr. Marden, editor-in-chief of the Library, and editor and 
founder of the magazine Success. These volumes will be printed on special paper, with margins of extra 
width, so as to display to the best advantage the vignetted text illustrations; moreover, these sets will constitute a 
veritable edition de luxe and be valuable and desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, which bring 
out-both text and engravings with perfect clearness and beauty. The binding of the edition will be 
distinctive,—sumptuous library style, half-leather, reinforced, with gilt tops. Yet, with all this, the price to our 
subscribers for this Special Autograph Edition will be no more than for the ordinary edition. In fairness to 
our more than a quarter of a million subscribers, we are reserving these sets strictly according to the date of 
applications. 

It was our intention to close the reservation lists on August 1, but we have not yet been able to supply 
sample pages of the work to all who have applied to us, to enable them to come to an intelligent decision. 
The offer will, therefore, remain open until September 1, when all unsubscribed sets, if any, will go to the 
general public, from whom many applications for this special ‘‘subscribers’ edition’’ have already been received. 





If your name is on our subscription list, you are entitled to have 
one of these sets reserved for you, pending receipt from us of full par- RESERVATION FORM. 
ticulars regarding the price and terms, 


A year’s subscription sent with any letter of reservation willalso fo enn nttneeneeeneesseses re 
entitle a new subscriber to the above privilege, It costs a subscriber The SUCCESS COMPANY, 
nothing to make this reservation, upon receipt of which we will at once New York. 
send full particulars regarding the Library, with price and terms of Please reserve for me a set of the special AUTOGRAPH 
payment; and a reasonable time for decision will be allowed before SDIVION ¢ Fam SUCCESS LIBRARY and send spect 
otherwise allotting the set. CESS subscribers, tt being underesood that this reservation 


For sonvenience and uniformity in making the reservation, please does not bind me to purchase the set. 


clip or copy the accompanying reservation form, and be sure to fill in 


the date, which may thus secure pri it for you over an undated blank Name, Tere eTIT re reer reeerrr errr rr errr ee ee eee 
in the final allotment. Di. ios. ois sa0ig ctcnaesbeeeedoeetorssits 
Sample pages, specimen illustrations, and | ne URE © soe 8) SAT eh PROT E N 

full particulars regarding the Library sent on ea aoa 
SEVCEE,. covesccceseccccsscccccccgecseccs by scccccsees 








request to subscribers or others. Address— 


The SUCCESS COMPANY gc." 





The text illustrations are all from orig- 
inal drawings, executed under the immedi- 
ate direction of the distinguished artist, 
Howard Chandler Christy. 





BENJAMIN B. ODELL, 
Governor of the State of New York 











Subject: “ Politics as a Career ’’ 





The Library takes the place of a Univer- 
sity Education for those who cannot afford 
one, and helps a college-bred man to apply 
his knowledge. 





DR. CHARLES FP. THWING, 
President Western Reserve University 





Subject: “* Education as a Money 
Investment ”’ 











The possession of this Library and its 
mastery is the strongest possible preparation 
for a successful life. 
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